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FOREWORD 


HE year 1949 marks the completion of the first 

half-century of the juvenile court in the United 
States. For this reason there is in this Yearbook, Cur- 
rent Approaches to Delinquency, emphasis on the juve- 
nile court and other agencies for delinquent children. 
Papers included were those given at the national con- 
ference of the Association held in Cleveland June 9 to 
13, 1949 at the time of the National Conference of 
Social Work, and the sessions of the Association at the 
Congress of Correction, meeting in Milwaukee Septem- 
ber. 25 to 30, 1949. 


This is a time of accelerated social change. The best 
thinking of experienced practitioners is needed in under- 
standing the phenomena of delinquency and the social 
resources required for its treatment and control. We 
hope that the articles in the Yearbook contributed by able 
specialists in their fields will serve as valuable reference 
material and will stimulate discussion by both profes- 
sionals and laymen. 

Witt C. TURNBLADH 


March 1, 1950 
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I. JUVENILE COURT AT THE 
HALF CENTURY MARK 
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Fifty Years of the Juvenile Court 
CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Vice President 


National Probation and Parole Association 


ULY 1, 1899 is an important date. On that day a 

law became effective in the state of Illinois which 

provided for the establishment in Chicago of the 
first juvenile court in the world. Probably no single event 
has contributed more to the welfare of children and their 
families. It revolutionized the treatment of delinquent 
and neglected children and led to the passage of similar 
laws throughout the world. It has been acclaimed by 
legal experts. Roscoe Pound has called it “the greatest 
advance in judicial history since Magna Charta.” So- 
ciologists have regarded it as the embodiment of a new 
principle; that law violators, the antisocial and malad- 
justed, especially children, should be treated individually 
through social casework processes for their own protec- 
tion and that of society, instead of by the punitive and 
retaliatory methods of the criminal law. The juvenile 
court was the first legal tribunal in which law and the 
sciences—especially those which deal with human be- 
havior—were brought into a close working relationship. 

The act established the first separate court to deal 
with all cases involving dependent, neglected and delin- 
quent children under sixteen (raised in 1905 to boys 
under seventeen and girls under eighteen), providing for 
the appointment of a special judge by the circuit court 
of Chicago, with unpaid probation officers, a separate 
courtroom and non-criminal records. For the first time, 
children who violated any law or ordinance were defined 
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as delinquent—to be dealt with, not as criminals but as 
wards of the court under its equity powers and proced- 
ures. 


The committee of the Chicago Bar Association which 


sponsored the act summed up the purposes of the new 
law in the following words: 


“The fundamental idea of the juvenile court law is that 
the state must step in and exercise guardianship over a child 
found under such adverse social or individual conditions as 
develop crime. . . . It proposed a plan whereby he may be 
treated, not as a criminal, or legally charged with crime, but 
as a ward of the state, to receive practically the care, custody, 
and discipline that are accorded the neglected and dependent 
child, and which, as the act states, ‘shall approximate as nearly 
as may be that which should be given by its parents’.””* 


Developments before the Illinois Act 


In many sections of the country there had been a 
growing concern over the plight of children confined in 
jails and prisons and tried in criminal courts no differently 


from adults. The first important event was the estab- 
lishment of special institutions for child offenders, be- 
ginning with the New York City House of Refuge in 
1825. Later similar publicly-supported reform schools 
were opened in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and other 
states. Then came acts in a number of states providing 
for separate hearing of children’s cases in the regular 
courts. In 1869 Massachusetts passed a significant act 
requiring the courts to give written notice to the visiting 
agent of the State Board of Charities before committing 
children. It was made the duty of the agent to “attend 
the hearing in person or by deputy, in behalf of the 
child.” The board was authorized to provide for chil- 
dren in family homes. This is probably the first time 
that a social worker was given legal status as a court 
oficer. Later, in a few states, separate sessions were 
required for juvenile offenders, separate records, and de- 
tention apart from adults. 


1Quoted by Roscoe Pound in “The Juvenile Court and the Law,” Yearbook of 
the National Probation Association, 1944, p. 13. 
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Probation, based on the common law power of courts 
to suspend or defer sentence, had been developed ex- 
tensively in Boston by devoted volunteers like John 
Augustus. The success of this work with both adults 
and children led to the passage of the first general pro- 
bation law of 1878, limited to Boston. Two years later 
this was followed by an act authorizing all cities and 
towns in Massachusetts to appoint probation officers; and 
in 1891 appointment of probation officers was made man- 
datory for all courts of the commonwealth. The use of 
probation was unlimited either as to the offense or age 
of the offender. Vermont, following the lead of Massa- 
chusetts, adopted a probation law in 1898, and Rhode 
Island and Minnesota in 1899. But the greatest impetus 
for developing juvenile probation throughout the nation 
came with the passage of the juvenile court laws. 


History of the First Illinois Act 


In Chicago it was the welfare and civic organizations— 
notably the Chicago Woman’s Club and the Catholic 
Visitation and Aid Society—that first urged a juvenile 
law. The Woman's Club, under the active leadership of 
Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, had a bill drafted in 1895 for a 
separate court for children, with a probation depart- 
ment, but their legal advisors told them it was un- 
constitutional and they abandoned it. They and other 
organizations kept up the agitation. Jane Addams, peer- 
less leader of Hull House, and Julia C. Lathrop as a 
member of the State Board of Charities, interested 
themselves in the plight of thousands of children in the 
jails of the state. 

The Illinois State Conference of Charities devoted its 
entire program in the fall of 1898 to “the children of 
the state” and appointed a committee to cooperate with 
other agencies. Hastings H. Hart, superintendent of the 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, was a speaker 
who urged getting together on a juvenile court bill. The 
cooperation of the Chicago Bar Association was secured 
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and they appointed a committee to prepare a bill to gain 
the support of all interested agencies. Judge Harvey B. 
Hurd as chairman enlarged his committee of five lawyers 
to include representatives of the welfare and civic agen- 
cies: Miss Lathrop, Mrs. Flower, Timothy D. Hurley 
of the Visitation and Aid Society, State Representative 
John C. Newcomer, A. G. Lane, superintendent of schools, 
John L. Whitman, superintendent of the county jail, 
Frank G. Soule, Carl Kelsey, and Mr. Hart who was 
appointed secretary. According to Mr. Hurley, it was 
Mr. Hart who prepared the first draft of the juvenile 
court bill and submitted it to Judge Hurd.* Of this 
group who met in Chicago in 1898 only Carl Kelsey (re- 
tired head of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), so far as I know, is still alive. 
He has confirmed the facts herein recorded. The bill 
underwent much revision at the hands of the lawyers 
but finally was approved as the Bar Association bill and 
introduced in the legislature by Representative New- 
comer. After a hard fight, during which some com- 
promises were made (especially in omitting a provision 
for paid probation officers), it passed on the last day of 
the session. 

The first judge of the Chicago court was Richard S. 
Tuthill, assigned from the circuit court. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1904 by Judge Julian W. Mack who was active 
in developing the court and became a nationally known 
exponent of the juvenile court movement. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by Merritt W. Pinckney, Victor C. 
Arnold, and Mary M. Bartelme who had long served as 
the first appointed referee for girls’ cases. The court 
was fortunate in the high caliber of its judges. 


Development in Other States and Countries 
Following the success of the Chicago court, the move- 
ment spread with amazing rapidity. In Denver the 


1Timothy D. Hurley Origin of the IMinois Juvenile Court Law Visitation and 
Aid Society Chicago Third Edition 1907 
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famous Judge Ben B. Lindsey independently organized 
a personalized juvenile court in 1899 under a so-called 
‘school law” with limited jurisdiction over delinquent 
children of school age. A juvenile court act similar to 
that of Illinois was passed in Colorado in 1903. Judge 
Lindsey, despite his shortcomings, his lack of funds and 
staff, became the best known proponent of juvenile courts 
throughout this country and in Europe. One of his 
greatest contributions was the provision in the act of 
1903 giving jurisdiction to the court to deal directly 
with parents and other adults contributing to delinquency 
or dependency under either chancery or criminal proced- 
ure. The court thus became the first juvenile and do- 
mestic relations court. His court developed private con- 
fidential hearings and encouraged families and even chil- 
dren to bring their problems directly to the court. 

Within five years after the passage of the pioneer 
act, laws had been enacted in ten states: California, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Some of these 
laws resulted in specially organized courts in only one 
or two cities. The court was still in an experimental 
stage. All the earlier courts had administrative weak- 
nesses, particularly in not providing an adequate paid 
probation staff, the sine qua non of the juvenile court. 
Some of the courts were handicapped by limited juris- 
diction and the retention of criminal procedures. They 
suffered also from political pressures and constitutional 
attacks. Ten years after the enactment of the first juve- 
nile court law, however, the constitutionality of the 
statutes had been well established. A number of cases 
had been brought to the highest state courts and it had 
been held by overwhelming weight of authority that 
juvenile courts are not criminal in nature and hence are 
not unconstitutional because of informality of procedure, 
deprivation of jury trials or of other provisions guaran- 
teed under state constitutions to persons charged with 
crime. 
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Within the first ten years twenty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia adopted juvenile court laws. By 1920 
all but three states had them; and today every state has 
such a law, though in some it is limited and imperfect. 

Juvenile court laws or many of their provisions have 
been followed in most European countries, beginning in 
England with the passage of the Children’s Act of 1908. 
A League of Nations study in 1931 showed at that 
time that juvenile courts or some substitute for them 
were established in thirty foreign countries. 


Age Jurisdiction 


The National Probation Association published its first 
Standard Juvenile Court Act in 1925 to implement 
standards adopted jointly by the Association and the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau in 1923. It sought to give the 
courts exclusive jurisdiction up to eighteen in all types 
of children’s cases needing court action. In recent years 
a number of states have raised the jurisdictional age 
limit from sixteen to eighteen, so that today twenty-nine 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, 
have the eighteen year limit. 

Perhaps the greatest defect has been the failure to 
provide complete jurisdiction over children. Twenty- 
one states (almost half) exclude some offenses, either all 
felonies or capital offenses only, from the juvenile courts, 
or jurisdiction in these cases is shared with other courts. 
This is wholly inconsistent with the original purpose of 
the juvenile court, which seeks to treat all children in 
need of care and protection, regardless of the offenses 
committed. In a few states the intent of the law to 
give exclusive jurisdiction over children has _ been 
thwarted by supreme court decisions. Illinois is one of 
them, its supreme court having ruled as late as 1935? 
that the criminal courts have a prior jurisdiction in crim- 
inal charges against children over ten years old. Ap- 
parently only a constitutional amendment can alter that. 


1People v. Lattimore, 362 Ill. 206 
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Separate Juvenile Courts 


Whether the juvenile court should be organized as a 
separate court or as a division of a court of general 
jurisdiction has caused much debate. However the ques- 
tion is not as important as it might seem. Successful 
courts have been developed under either plan. Some of 
the oldest and largest courts in the country have re- 
mained separately organized divisions of courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction. The first entirely separate juvenile 
court was established in Indianapolis in 1903, followed 
by the Utah cities in 1905. Boston established its sep- 
arate court in 1906 with Harvey H. Baker presiding. 
Judge Baker became famous for the intensive personal 
casework he developed, as did the well known Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot who succeeded him in office in 1915. 

In more recent years, entirely separate juvenile courts 
were established in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, the larger 
counties of New York state and in New York City, in 
four New Jersey counties, and in many southern states. 
Which system is best for a given state or locality de- 
pends more upon practical than ideological grounds: but 
it is my opinion, based on years of observation of both 
systems, that if a separate juvenile or domestic relations 
court can assume its proper place as socially one of the 
most important of all courts, with full time judges and 
adequate staff and resources, separation from control 
by any other court is the best system. 

One of the most important recent developments is 
the establishment of state-controlled juvenile court sys- 
tems. Such a system, with judges appointed by a state 
juvenile court commission, was first established in Utah 
in 1908. Later, administrative control of the courts, 
including the division of the state into districts and ap- 
pointment of judges and staffs, was taken over by the 
state department of public welfare. Five district juve- 
nile court judges (four of them full time) serve the 
entire state. They are fairly well paid. All of them 
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have full time probation officers. Every child in need 
of court care can be reached by these courts, 

In 1941 Connecticut became the second state to estab- 
lish a state juvenile court. Three full time judges are 
appointed by the governor for overlapping terms to 
serve the entire state. Appointments, although on a bi- 
partisan basis, have been for merit. An adequate num- 
ber of probation officers—state paid and under the state 
civil service system, as in the other two states having 
this system—serve in district offices. This state plan 
superseded the old one whereby city police courts 
and justices courts all over the state handled children’s 
cases, frequently without adequate facilities. 

The third state to establish a statewide juvenile court 
was Rhode Island in 1944 under a model law. One court 
with two full time judges replaced twelve district court 
judges, all of whom handled children along with crim- 
inal and civil court work. 

State juvenile courts are being discussed today in other 
jurisdictions, especially in Virginia and Florida. ‘There 
are numerous advantages. First, they make it possible 
to provide service for all children, including those in the 
rural districts which have seldom been adequately 
reached. Second, they make possible the appointment 
of full time judges and probation officers, assigned to 
districts. Utah has demonstrated that a state court 
plan is adaptable to large rural states as well as to the 
smaller, more populous ones. It is only a matter of 
larger districts and more traveling for the judge and his 
officers. It is to be hoped that the plan will be explored 
further and tried out in other states, especially those 
which have never been able to develop rural or statewide 
services. 


The Judge 


At this point I want to deal briefly with the all-impor- 
tant problem of selecting the judge, as the success and 
future development of the court depend upon it. It has 
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never been easy to define what ought to be the qualifica- 
tions of the good juvenile court judge; but since he must 
decide controversial cases, deal with attorneys, and ad- 
just legal problems, he should have legal training. Also, 
since he is the head of a social agency dealing with social 
problems he should be well informed on casework and 
related social services. Above all, like the probation 
oficer, the judge should be a man or woman with the 
character, personality, tact, sympathy and understanding 
to work with children. As the great Justice Cardozo said 
years ago: ‘“There is no guarantee of justice except in 
the personality of the judge.’ To secure such qualified 
judges some type of selection different from that obtain- 
ing in most jurisdictions today, seems imperative. 

A third revision of the Standard Juvenile Court Act 
of the National Probation and Parole Association, pre- 
pared by a committee of prominent juvenile court judges 
and others, will recommend a new plan for selecting 
judges, similar in some respects to the so-called Missouri 
plan endorsed by the American Bar Association. This 
provides that the judges, regardless of whether they 
are state or county judges, shall be appointed by the 
governor from an approved list of persons nominated 
by a panel consisting of a higher court judge and repre- 
sentatives of the bar and the departments of public wel- 
fare, education or mental hygiene. It is believed that 
such a plan will aid in eliminating politics from appoint- 
ments and will promote the selection of men and women 
with the qualifications needed. 


The Probation Staff 


From the beginning it was realized that no juvenile 
court could function without efficient probation officers. 
They must do the major work of the court. Most of 
the earlier courts did not provide paid probation officers 
but tried to get along with volunteers or with the assist- 
ance of workers from other agencies, as do many of our 
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rural courts today. It was soon discovered that the 
juvenile court needed its own full time social service 
staff, in addition to the assistance of a great many wel- 
fare agencies. 

In Chicago, because the original act made no pro- 
vision for paid probation officers or for a detention 
home, a citizens’ committee known as the Juvenile Court 
Committee was formed in 1899. Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen 
(still active and interested although now over ninety 
years old) succeeded Julia Lathrop as chairman in 1900. 
With the aid of the Chicago Woman’s Club, the first 
paid probation officer was provided, Mrs. Alzina Stevens 
of Hull House, a trained worker with a great love for 
and understanding of children. One of Mrs. Bowen’s 
earliest reports had this to say: 


“They [the probation officers] must be men and women of 
many sides, endowed with the strength of a Samson and the 
delicacy of an Ariel. They must be tactful, skilful, firm and 
patient. They must know how to proceed with wisdom and 
intelligence and must be endowed with that rare virtue—com- 
mon sense.”* 


The Juvenile Court Committee raised the funds for 
the first probation officers, increasing their number until 
there were twenty-two. Timothy D. Hurley was ap- 
pointed by the mayor to the law department of the city 
and assigned to the court as the first chief probation 
oficer. He was succeeded by Henry W. Thurston, an 
educator of note, selected by the Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee. In 1905 the legislature amended the law to pro- 
vide payment of salaries by the county. Unfortunately 
by court decision these positions were removed from the 
civil service system under which the first appointments 
were made. However the court established its own 
qualifying examination, which has been continued to date. 

It is now generally agreed, at least in theory, that 
probation officers and other court workers should be ap- 


1Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, quoted in ‘“‘The Early Days of the Juvenile Court” in 
The Child, the Clinic and the Court, New Republic, 1925. 
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pointed through such examinations; and the best results 
have been obtained when they have been selected under 
regularly organized civil service or merit boards. In 
many of our larger cities the qualifications for proba- 
tion officers correspond with the standards set by the 
National Probation and Parole Association some years 
ago, namely: college education or its equivalent, and if 
possible training in a graduate school of social work. 
Equally important, the worker needs qualifying exper- 
ience—at least one year of casework, preferably in a 
child welfare agency under good supervision. And of 
course even more he needs those personal, psychological, 
emotional and character qualifications essential for deal- 
ing effectively with children and families. While progress 
has been substantial in our better juvenile courts, we still 
have a long way to go in a majority of jurisdictions to 
attain these minimum standards of training, experience 
and personality. 

Qualified officers must be adequately paid. There 
has been encouraging progress in this direction. A study 
which we made in 1938 revealed the average salary of 
full time probation officers in cities throughout the coun- 
try to be less than $2000 a year. Today it is approx- 
imately $3000 in the larger courts. 


Improved Intake and Staff Organization, 
Decrease in Cases 


One of the important developments in juvenile court 
work has been the increase in unofficial or informal ad- 
justments, through which unnecessary court appearance 
and a delinquency record are avoided. With all the good 
intentions in the world to keep records confidential and 
non-criminal, they are a serious detriment to the child. 
It is for this reason that the Standard Juvenile Court 
Act recommends that the term “delinquency” be dropped 
entirely. Today a majority of cases in juvenile courts 
are handled informally by the court staff, without off- 
cial court records. 
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The United States Children’s Bureau’s report on 
juvenile court statistics for 1947' states that 55 per cent 
of the cases reported from 313 courts, including most of 
the larger ones, were disposed of “unofficially, that is, 
without formal judicial action.” Some courts handle 
90 per cent of their cases in this way, reserving for off- 
cial hearing before the judge only the older children 
or those brought in on serious charges requiring com- 
mitments. This work of adjustment cannot be done with- 
out a competent staff which has the complete confidence 
of the judge. 

The chief probation officer, or director of social ser- 
vice, should be the chief administrative officer of the 
court. To him the judge should delegate the selection 
and supervision of the entire staff. This should include 
the intake department, to be conducted by one or more 
well trained social workers who have full knowledge of, 
and good contacts with, all cooperating social agencies. 
A good intake service means sifting of cases and re- 
ferral to another appropriate agency whenever the au- 
thoritative processes of the court are not required or when 
there is another agency equipped to do a more successful 
job with the child. Intake service also means the ad- 
justment of minor cases, referral of others requiring 
investigation and casework to the probation officers. It 
includes the prompt filing of petitions for court hear- 
ing in controversial cases, those requiring change of cus- 
tody, and others in which a court hearing may be needed. 

In some courts there was a steady reduction of cases 
before the late war. New York City, for example, dealt 
with over 8000 allegedly delinquent children in 1930. 
The cases decreased thereafter until they had reached 
a low of 4379 in 1940. The number increased about 
50 per cent during the war years but is now returning 
to normal. In 1948 in spite of a population increase of 
over one million since 1930, the court dealt with 5067 
delinquents. While I believe this is an indication that 


lJuvenile Court Statistics, Preliminary Statement 1947 U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Social Security Administration Federal Security Agency 
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there is actually less juvenile delinquency and less crime 
in New York today than was the case twenty years ago, 
there seems to be no doubt that the chief reason for the 
decrease in the number of court cases is that other agen- 
cies are preventing delinquency and dealing with the 
minor cases without court action. Among them are the 
police Juvenile Aid Bureau, the school adjustment bureau, 
and both public and private social agencies. 

The trends as to juvenile delinquency cases brought 
before the courts are encouraging today. After an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent during World War II, as 
shown by the reports of the Children’s Bureau and by 
other special studies, we are getting back today to the 
prewar level. A Children’s Bureau report from 76 large 
city courts indicated a drop of over 25 per cent from the 
peak wartime load. Reports which we have received 
from a number of courts for 1948 indicate that the de- 
crease is continuing. I believe that the wartime increase 
was due quite as much to the breakdown in social agen- 
cies through depletion of staff and diversion of resources 
to war efforts as it was to the much publicized factors 
of war conditions causing more delinquency. 


The Clinic 


Chicago pioneered in another important agency, the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, established by the fa- 
mous Dr. William Healy in 1909 with private funds 
supplied by Mrs. W. F. Dummer. It was developed 
primarily to serve the juvenile court with psychiatric 
diagnoses of thousands of children. It became a public 
agency in 1914 and changed its name to the Institute 
for Juvenile Research. Thereafter Dr. Healy was 
brought to Boston by Judge Frederick Cabot of the 
juvenile court. He established the child guidance clinic 
of the Judge Baker Foundation under the will of Judge 
Harvey H. Baker, who built up the Boston juvenile 
court. 
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Today it is agreed that all juvenile courts require the 
services of clinics with psychiatrists, psychologists and 
caseworkers. A psychiatric clinic, not only for diagnosis 
but (as now in effect in a few courts) for special treat- 
ment thereafter, is an essential tool. A few of the large 
courts have their own clinics. Smaller courts are in- 
creasingly calling on community clinics for this service. 


Detention 


Only a brief statement can be made here on this much 
discussed responsibility of the juvenile court to remove 
children from the jails and to provide adequate deten- 
tion homes or private boarding homes for children in 
the jurisdiction of the court. It was recognized in Chi- 
cago during the very first year of the court’s service 
that a detention home was essential. There being no 
public provision for this, private funds were raised by 
the Juvenile Court Committee to rent a building for 
this purpose. Since then there has been much experi- 
menting in the detention field. Large congregate build- 
ings are now being built in the larger cities, but smaller 
detention homes and boarding homes are increasingly 
used. Experiments continue in setting up standards, but 
meantime many children still remain in the jails—at 
least 30,000 each year, according to an estimate based 
on the Children’s Bureau statistics. Progress is being 
made in the larger jurisdictions, but a solution of the 
problem with respect to the rural areas and the country 
as a whole has still to be found. 


Adult Jurisdiction 


Departing from the earlier laws, many of which tim- 
ited the jurisdiction of the court to dealing with children 
only, the great majority of the states today give the 
juvenile court extensive jurisdiction to deal with adults 
who contribute to child delinquency or neglect, or who 
commit offenses against children. Many of the courts 
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today have become in name, as well as in fact, domestic 
relations courts. 

In some of the larger cities domestic relations divi- 
sions were first developed in the criminal courts, with 
jurisdiction chiefly in support matters. These courts de- 
veloped specialized procedures similar to those of the 
juvenile court, relying extensively on the services of pro- 
bation officers. New York state led in this movement. 
The first domestic relations court was established as a 
division of the city court of Buffalo in 1910. Later in 
New York City such divisions, known as family courts, 
were developed in the magistrates courts. In 1933 the 
family courts were combined with the children’s court 
by the law creating the Domestic Relations Court of 
New York City. This act has model provisions for deal- 
ing with family support problems under an equity or 
socialized procedure. The statewide Children’s Court 
Act of 1922, creating courts in every county, with spe- 
cial judges in the larger counties, conferred broad sup- 
port and adult contributory jurisdiction on the children’s 
courts. 


The first family court, as distinguished from the do- 
mestic relations courts above described, was created in 
1914 in Hamilton county (Cincinnati), Ohio as a divi- 
sion of the court of common pleas. For the first time 
divorce and alimony cases as well as all cases under the 
juvenile court act were brought under one jurisdiction. 
Most of the work with children is delegated to a large 
probation staff. Judge Charles W. Hoffman was a leader 
in the movement for the establishment of family courts. 
After thirty-five years he is still judge of the court 
which he developed. Similar family courts were sub- 
sequently established in six other large counties of Ohio, 
in Portland, Oregon, and in Omaha, Nebraska. Do- 
mestic relations divisions, with jurisdiction over family 
cases but not including divorce, were provided in the 
juvenile and domestic relations courts established 
throughout the states of New Jersey and Virginia. Ex- 
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periments are in operation throughout the country, but 
no one plan can as yet be urged as a model for all states. 
It seems clear that future developments will be in- 
creasingly in the direction of bringing together into one 
court, with specialized staff and procedure, all court 
problems relating to the child and the family. Children 
cannot be treated without reference to their family 
background; and families cannot be dealt with without 
regard to the protective care of children. 


Youth Courts 


Youths between the upper juvenile court age limit 
and twenty-one have been called the forgotten group in 
our penal and social system. The first court for minor 
offenders under twenty-one was established in 1914 in 
Chicago as the Boys Court, a division of the municipal 
court. Philadelphia followed suit in 1915. Adolescent 
and youthful offender parts have been developed in both 


the magistrates and the higher criminal courts of New 
York City. These courts have been successful in ex- 
tending the use of probation and in averting the stigma 
of criminal conviction for many youths apprehended for 
less serious offenses. 

The extension of juvenile court jurisdiction by the 
creation of youth divisions in these courts, or in the 
larger cities the establishment of special youth courts, 
has been urged. Six states have given concurrent juris- 
diction to the juvenile court to deal with youths up to 
twenty-one. The jurisdiction is usually limited to way- 
ward minor cases. The so-called Youth Authority which 
deals primarily with children and youths committed to 
the Authority for institutional treatment, is no solution 
for the proper handling of children or older adolescents 
in court. Its success in California is largely in the field 
of improved facilities for institutional and camp treat- 
ment and after-care of juvenile delinquents. The proper 
treatment of young offenders not now within the juvenile 
court jurisdiction is still largely a “no man’s land.’ The 
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juvenile court worker should be more concerned than 
anyone else in urging developments in this field. 

The complex problems involved in treating and pro- 
tecting children cannot be handled by the juvenile court 
alone. It is only one of many agencies concerned with 
these problems. Its distinctive function is to deal with 
cases needing authoritative treatment and the enforce- 
ment of the state’s parental powers. But other cases, 
and as many as possible, may be better handled pre- 
ventively by non-court agencies. The juvenile court is 
an integral part of every community program of services 
to children. It is an administrative treatment agency 
as well as a judicial agency. It is the duty of the juve- 
nile court, through the efforts of the judge and his trained 
staff, to cooperate with other agencies and to use com- 
munity facilities to the fullest extent. The greater task 
of the future is to prevent delinquency by more scientific 
understanding of the causes and through early educa- 
tional treatment. It also is the duty of the court to assist 
in developing and strengthening that program. 


The National Association 


Timothy D. Hurley took the lead in calling together 
a group of probation officers in attendance at the Thirty- 
fourth National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at Minneapolis in June 1907. An informal National 
Probation Officers’ Association was formed with Mr. 
Hurley as the first president, John J. Gascoyne (chief 
probation officer of Newark), vice president; Mrs. I. L. 
Gregory (referee of the juvenile court of Denver), treas- 
urer; and Arthur J. Todd (chief probation officer of 
the juvenile court of San Francisco), secretary. The 
fourteen probation officers in attendance (three coming 
from Chicago) all paid dues of 25 cents apiece. 

The Association has held an annual conference every 
year since that first meeting in Minneapolis. In 1909 
it became the National Probation Association, with mem- 
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bership extended to judges and others interested in ad- 
vancing probation. Homer Folks, able chairman of the 
first State Probation Commission, that of New York, 
became president, with Roger N. Baldwin (who devel- 
oped the St. Louis court) as secretary. Bernard Flexner 
was chairman of the committee on standards, made up 
of leading juvenile court exponents. The report of the 
committee was discussed at the 1912 conference in Cleve- 
land with Judge George S. Addams presiding. The re- 
port was later expanded into the first authoritative book 
in this field, Juvenile Courts and Probation, by Flexner 
and Baldwin. 

In reading recently some of the earlier articles by 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, I came across the statement that 
he, at a meeting at Hull House in 1905, proposed a 
national organization to promote juvenile courts and 
juvenile protective associations. Such an organization 
was in fact started with Judge Lindsey as president, but 
it did not develop for lack of funds. In 1921 the 
National Probation Association became a national agency 
with funds contributed to establish an office in New York 
with a small staff. Those who first saw the need and 
aided financially are deserving of our lasting gratitude. 
They include among others: Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, V. 
Everett Macy, Henry de Forest Baldwin, Mrs. Helen 
Hartley Jenkins (all of New York); Judge Frederick 
P. Cabot of Boston, and Judge Charles Brown and 
staff of Philadelphia; the Milbank Memorial Fund, and 
later the Commonwealth Fund. 


Looking Forward 


Experience in the past fifty years—particularly the 
last thirty-five during which the writer has been privi- 
leged to bear an active part in the promotion of juve- 
nile courts—indicates that future efforts should be di- 
rected to the following objectives : 

1. Exclusive jurisdiction for juvenile courts in all 
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cases of children who need the authoritative treatment 
of the state Exceptions now commonly found in our 
laws should be eliminated. The authority of the court 
to deal at least originally with all children and youth 
under eighteen who are delinquent, should be reaffirmed, 
if necessary through constitutional amendments. 

2. Improvement of court staffs A workable plan 
should be developed for removing not only the staff 
but also the judge from political pressures; provision 
should be made for nominating qualified judges, with 
assurance of independence and tenure. Probation off- 
cers and other social and technical staff members should 
be appointed under civil service or other effective merit 
system; standards and salaries for such work should be 
raised. 

3. The services of juvenile courts to be made available 
to all children, especially to those in rural areas Wher- 
ever feasible, efforts should be made to develop state- 
administered juvenile courts because of their many ad- 
vantages as to uniform procedure, improved staff and 
facilities, and complete state coverage. In all courts, 
state aid (financial and supervisory) should be sought 
for the extension and strengthening of services. 

4. More uniform extension of the powers of the court, 
and more use of its present powers, to deal with parents 
and other adults who contribute by acts or neglect to the 
delinquency of children Further experiments should be 
developed in the unified family court dealing with all 
problems relating to families and children under a so- 
cialized procedure, and courts for adolescents and youths 
up to twenty-one. 

5. Greater cooperation and coordination with other 
social agencies, public and private; with the schools, the 
police, and citizen groups Competent agencies, such as 
police juvenile departments, school adjustment services, 
child welfare agencies, both public and private, should 
be encouraged to handle as many cases as possible in the 
first place; and through intake and adjustment services 
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in the juvenile courts, as many cases should be turned 
over to these agencies as can be more effectively dealt 
with by them. 

6. Greater participation in community movements for 
child and family welfare and for the prevention of de- 
linquency. 

7. Better interpretation of the vital work of the court 
to the general public, in order that the court may de- 
velop as an effective treatment agency in its distinctive 
field. 

Much remains to be done to attain these objectives. 
In too many cities juvenile courts lack personnel; some 
courts are political; some adhere to criminal procedures 
—they are juvenile courts only in name. Some courts 
have never developed; others, I regret to say, have retro- 
gressed. But the establishment of the first juvenile court 
must be regarded as one of our greatest advances in 
child welfare. Like all reforms, it was developed by the 
pioneers before the public had grasped its significance 
or was ready to accept its implications. Too many are 
still not ready to do so, and that is the main reason why 
we have not yet realized the ideals of the founders. But 
progress has been continuous, if sometimes slow. With 
increasing public interest and support, the future is 
promising. 
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The Juvenile Court in the Service State 


RoscoE PounpD 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


HOSE of you who have listened to me so often in 

the work of this Association have very likely heard 
me tell of the man under examination before a board 
of commissioners of insanity who explained that he had 
two pathways, one coming and one going. On the fiftieth 
anniversary of the juvenile court we may well look back 
with satisfaction upon the coming pathway by which we 
came to where we find ourselves and inquire what we 
can see of the going pathway which is to go on from 
where we are. 

As one looks back over the coming pathway the least 
satisfactory feature is the suspicion and want of co- 
operation among those who must be co-workers in the 
going pathway. There has been too much and there is 
still not a little misunderstanding or even suspicion 
among lawyers, social workers, physicians, clergymen, 
and teachers and school authorities, each as to the 
others or some of them, although I have seen great 
progress toward understanding and cooperation in the 
forty-two years in which I have been somewhat closely 
identified with the contacts of law and social work. Nor 
is the blame for this unfortunate condition specially 
imputable to any one of the socially important callings 
involved. Multiplication of detail in every branch of 
knowledge has been compelling increasingly narrow spe- 
cialization not only of callings relative to each other, 
but within each calling. The zeal of the specialist to 
put in force what his knowledge of the details of his 
specialty teaches him tends to lead him to push his ideas 
to their logical limits without adequate appreciation of 
how far the operation of other ideas, which must have 
consideration in the whole problems to which his ideas 
are directed and of which his specialty at best only bears 
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upon part, may be impaired. Moreover, while some of 
these specialized callings are as old as civilization, some 
of them are so new that there has been little time for 
them to find themselves, much less for them to have been 
found by specialists in the older callings. It is only 
twenty years since the United States Census Bureau 
recognized social workers as a professional group. Only 
at the beginning of the present century was sociological 
method so developed that a sociological science of law 
began to be recognized. The juvenile court is but fifty 
years old. The service state has had recognition in po- 
litical science in the English-speaking world only in the 
present century. 


In truth, the socially minded lawyer has been growing 
up contemporaneously with the social worker. If we are 
thinking only of the juvenile court, lawyers share with 
social workers the setting up and development of that 
tribunal, and the outstanding names in its history are 
those of socially minded lawyers who have sat on its 
bench. It has been my good fortune to have been asso- 
ciated in the past forty years with leaders in social work 
and leaders in the legal profession. I do not believe 
there is or has been much misunderstanding or mistrust 
among these leaders. Each profession has been learning 
from the other. But the work to be done is so vast and 
so complicated, and the mass of knowledge which each 
profession has to master in its special field has so rapidly 
increased beyond the power of anyone to take the whole 
knowledge of his profession for his province, that 
neither has been able to devote any thorough study to 
the problems and methods and experience of the other. 
If social worker looks at law through the spectacles of 
social work, and lawyer looks at social work through 
the spectacles of law, neither will get a picture wholly 
satisfying to himself or to the other. The bigness of 
everything characteristic of today must be blamed. Each 
profession has its special problems to which its training 
has to be specially directed. Unless competently trained 
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to the exigencies of those problems it will be of little 
use for the problems of other callings. But both are at 
work upon great problems of social control, as are also 
in varying degrees physician and clergyman and teacher 
and political scientist and sociologist and psychologist. 
Until some new Aristotle arises to unify all the knowl- 
edge of the time—or even all the knowledge bearing on 
social control and the inner order of society—we can 
only each of us bear in mind Mr. Dooley’s injunction 
and use gentlemanly restraint in applying our pictures 
of other callings as seen through the spectacles of our 
own and seek to use our ideas cooperatively toward 
ends upon which we can agree. 


The Path of Progress 


In fifty years there has been enormous advance in 
scientific preparation for social work and in the training 
of those who have to do with the treatment not merely 
of children but of adolescent and adult offenders. Only 
as one compares the books of today with those with 
which I began as a teacher of law in 1899 can he see 
how much more prepared those who are coming after 
us will be than were those who have gone before. Take 
the one matter of psychology. In the last two decades 
research in connection with juvenile delinquency has put 
us immeasurably in advance of where we were in the 
formative years of the juvenile court. 

As it was in the beginning we saw only the individual 
child. We sought to do for the individual child what 
normal households had done in the everyday conduct 
of the family. Later we came to see that the delinquent 
child with whom the juvenile courts had to do was a 
product of conditions which had operated to bring about 
delinquency long before he came before the court and 
that we had a preventive no less or even more than a 
correctional task. We had not merely to adjust or re- 
adjust the individual but to deal with conditions which 
were making for maladjustment of so many of his kind. 
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In other words, the juvenile court was not enough. It 
had to be put in a setting of institutions doing more than 
salvage of individual children. But after this was per- 
ceived the difficulty was that we had hardly yet perfected 
the court for the purposes for which we had set it up. 
Too few of our courts, in the country as a whole, have 
even now the facilities and equipment for what we have 
demanded of them. In the last few years, however, more 
and more we are seeking to organize comprehensive 
prevention, not for the locality merely but for the state, 
and to bring all agencies and programs of prevention 
into effective relation. Here is a great administrative 
problem; one which deals not only with juvenile delin- 
quency but with the whole area of social control in its 
relation to delinquency, and indeed, with the whole pro- 
gram of the welfare or service state. Many states in 
the present decade have been moving in this direction. 
But expense in the multiplication of demands upon public 
revenues, lack of experience of administration on such a 
scale, and a certain American instinct for non-cooperation 
have been in the way. Yet here is one of the most hope- 
ful activities of the service state. If we are bringing 
up a generation equal to developing this movement as 
ours did the movement for the juvenile court, we shall 
have done much for a social control for urban industrial 
America even as the formative era from the American 
Revolution to the Civil War did for rural pioneer agri- 
cultural America. 


Much in this new direction is experimental. Much will 
require education of the public. Much will require a 
great deal of research beyond what has been done even 
if along lines that have been definitely indicated. But 
the juvenile court in its inception was experimental. It 
required education of the legal profession and of the 
public. It has required and has brought about a great 
deal of productive research. We have only to compare 
the knowledge we have achieved through two genera- 
tions of research with what we called criminology when 
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I began to teach criminal law, in order to be assured that 
we are in the path of progress. 

So much for the coming pathway. As to the going 
pathway, the way before us, for the most part in many 
states and to no little extent in all, we shall for a time 
be going forward from the first level of development, 
the correctional level, thinking only of the individual 
child after he has been brought to the attention of the 
court. Correction, to use the legal term, of the individual 
child is a highly important function. But this function 
can only be performed effectively as doing it is integrated 
in the whole process of social control in a modern society 
and works in harmony and cooperation with other agen- 
cies toward the same ends. Moreover, in the exercise 
of the immediate function itself there is a like and difh- 
cult task of integration. Our progress in the going path- 
way will depend much upon our appreciation of these 
tasks of integration. 

Integration does not mean making a whole * merging 
each part in one of them which swallows up the rest. It 
means instead a weighing and balancing whereby each 
part is preserved while joining it in the whole so that 
each is given effect with the least impairment of any. 


Balance 


Radbruch, whom I regard as the outstanding writer 
on philosophy of law today, tells us that in the law we 
have to do with three ideas which are in irreducible con- 
tradiction in the sense that no one of them can be car- 
ried out to its full logical development consistently with 
a full logical development of the others or either of the 
others. These ideas are: 1) justice, the ideal relation 
among men, 2) morals, the ideal individual character, 
and 3) security both of the individual and of the social 
order. Let me illustrate. Criminal procedure is em- 
barrassed by an internal conflict between quest of effec- 
tive prosecution to maintain the general security and quest 
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of protecting the individual against coerced confessions 
and unreasonable searches and seizures. When we think 
only in terms of the general security we may be tolerant 
of third-degree methods, may make no objection to the 
searching of person and house and seizure of papers 
which are employed so effectively in criminal investiga- 
tion in France, and may not be offended by wire tapping. 
On the other hand, when we think only in terms of the 
ideal relation among men we repudiate the third degree 
and limit search and seizure by strict limitations in bills 
of rights rigidly enforced. When we think only in terms 
of morals we are likely to agree with Lord Coleridge 
that while barristers and judges are gentlemen the ques- 
tion of requiring a priest to testify to what is disclosed 
to him in the confessional can never arise, and to concur 
in the pronouncement of Mr. Justice Holmes as to wire 
tapping. Yet the exigencies of the general security have 
led a majority of the courts to deny privilege to dis- 
closures in the confessional as a matter of common law, 
while half of the states have established the privilege 
by statute. So difficult is it to hold the three ideas in 
mind at one time and put and keep them in balance. In 
legal history there has been a continual movement back 
and forth between stress on the general security at the 
expense of the other two ideas, and stress on the ideal 
relation among men at the expense of the general security. 

I have been speaking here in terms of the criminal 
law, and you will tell me that the juvenile court is not 
a criminal court but is administering an equity jurisdic- 
tion. I grant this freely and grant that this feature of 
the juvenile court is fundamental and is to be preserved 
sedulously. But both criminal court and juvenile court 
are parts of a regime of social control through a politically 
organized society. They should work in cooperation not 
so as to negate each other. 

It is said that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom. Over and again the Bible tells us of the God- 
fearing man and commands us to fear God. But that 
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does not mean the fear the slave has of the overseer or 
that the subject has of a tyrannical despot. It means the 
fear born of an overawing respect and such a fear of 
the law of the land is a powerful agency of social con- 
trol. Our agencies of individualization, responding to the 
social interest in the individual life, should be kept in 
balance with this requirement of the social interest in the 
general security. This is something we must weigh care- 
fully in extending by analogy the ideas and methods of 
the juvenile court to older offenders. Over-emphasis on 
either side must be avoided. A balance conduces to the 
general security, as over-emphasis on the general security 
may threaten it and in experience has resulted in im- 
pairing it by the reaction to the other extreme which it 
induces. So also over-emphasis on the social interest in 
the individual life impairs the security of that interest 
by the reaction it induces. 


All legal history shows the difficulty of maintaining 
this balance in showing a constant fluctuation between 
reliance on rule and justice administered in accordance 
with established norms or patterns of conduct and of 
decision, on the one hand, and reliance on discretion and 
unfettered judgment of judge or magistrate in molding 
his decision to the case in hand and the parties indi- 
vidually, on the other hand. The nineteenth century, 
following an era of personal government and of judicial 
discretion in the rise of the court of chancery, turned 
to rule and pushed discretion into a corner. The present 
century by a like reaction turns back again to discretion; 
and individualized justice according to the personal ideas 
of judge or administrative official for the time being 
is called socialized justice, as if social interests are only 
to be secured by wide judicial or administrative dis- 
cretion. Because the nineteenth century over-emphasized 
history, the fashion of thought of the moment tends to 
ignore history. Also the necessarily minute specialization 
of today divorces the history of law from study of the 
new agencies of social control. There are, however, signs 
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that we must relearn much of what the law has had to 
learn in the past. 

Indeed, the problem of balance is universal. To begin 
with, the individual needs the law to keep the two sides 
of his own nature in balance no less than to make adjust- 
ments of the desires and demands and activities of his 
neighbors to his own, and of his own to theirs. The 
word instinct has been so overworked and made to cover 
so many things that one hesitates to use it. But using 
it to mean certain fundamental tendencies of human 
behavior, appearing in childhood and manifest through- 
out life, there are two groups or classes of these ten- 
dencies, one which may be called the aggressive or self- 
assertive instinct, the other which may be called the 
social instinct. In other words, man’s nature is not a har- 
monious one except as he learns to bring about a working 
balance through training and the exigencies of life in 
society. The aggressive or self-assertive instinct leads 
him to think of his own demands and desires for him- 
self alone and to seek to satisfy them at the expense of 
others and to overcome all resistance to them. Bringing 
up and education seek to bring about control of the 
tendencies involved in this instinct. But it is deep- 
seated and experience shows that it requires a backing 
of force. The exercise of that force, however, is some- 
thing which in itself requires control, since the aggressive 
instinct of those who wield it may govern its applica- 
tion. Thus we get a problem of balance of force and of 
control of force which is at the root of an intcrnal 
contradiction in criminal law and criminal procedure from 
which we have thus far found no escape and is in the 
background of most of the difficulties of government and 
of the legal order. This, however, is external to the 
man himself. Aggressive self-assertion even to the point 
of violence is potential in almost every one. It is ex- 
cited in different men in different ways and different 
degrees, often spasmodically and contrary to the normal 
intention and mode of conduct and even in ways for 
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which he finds it difficult to account. The signifiant point 
is that it runs counter to the social instinct of the indi- 
vidual and he usually repudiates it. But its potential 
existence and frequent manifestations require a reserve 
of force somewhere to keep it in control. The task of 
social control, and hence of the highly specialized form 
of social control which we call law, is to hold down this 
individual tendency to aggressive self-assertion to satisfy 
individual desires. That this is so we have abundant 
evidence whenever the reserve of force is withdrawn or 
suspended, as for example, in revolution or a police 
strike, or in some sudden great catastrophe—conflagra- 
tion or flood or pestilence—when the coercive agencies of 
politically organized society are in abeyance and violence 
seems to break out spontaneously. I remember that a 
generation ago at the time of the police strike in Boston, 
respectable people who would not normally think of such 
things were seen to take goods from show windows on 
main streets and walk off with them. 


Preventive Justice 


Delinquency is a product of imbalance of the two 
sides of the individual nature so that the instinct of 
aggressive self-assertion gets the upper hand. Preven- 
tive justice is directed to developing, maintaining and 
strengthening this balance. Modern methods of penal 
treatment are directed to restoring it. But in developing, 
maintaining and restoring this balance we must have an 
eye to the general security as well as to the individual 
life. Hence deterrent measures operating through pun- 
ishment and fear of punishment cannot be left wholly 
out of account. Lack of inner balance and self control 
which leads to delinquency is a problem not merely of 
juvenile delinquency but of all delinquency. Also it is a 
problem not merely of criminal law but of all law; and 
not of law merely but of all the agencies of social control. 

Today we seek a way out from the difficulties of the 
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criminal law and criminal procedure by developing pre- 
ventive justice and preventive measures of social con- 
trol. Equity had developed preventive remedies and in 
making the juvenile court to the model of equity those 
who set it up builded wisely. The progress in preventive 
justice, not in the form of forcible interference in ad- 
vance of delinquency, by police and agencies of detection 
and investigation, discovering planned offenses and 
thwarting their execution, but by treatment of the causes 
of imbalance and endeavoring to create or restore bal- 
ance, has gone far in the present century. 

When I came to the bar in 1890 there were no traffic 
rules for ordinary vehicles and no special traffic police- 
men as we know them now. Beyond a custom of turning 
to the right, everything was left to the judgment and 
the good sense of pedestrian and of driver. When one 
walked upon the street, on coming to a crossing he exer- 
cised his own judgment as to when and where and how 
he should cross. When a driver came to a crossing he 
also exercised his free judgment. Each made up his own 
mind for himself at the crisis of action. If injury re- 
sulted, the judgment he had formed for himself was 
scrutinized after the event by a tribunal which then told 
him whether or not he had lived up to the legal standard. 
Today, on the other hand, lines down the middle of 
the road tell where to drive, lines upon the pavement 
tell where to cross the street, and other lines tell where 
to park cars. Also signals and signaling traffic officers 
tell when to cross the street and when to stop and await 
one’s turn. This change is typical of what has happened 
in every sphere of activity. On every hand we now seek 
to handle concrete situations concretely at the time and 
when they arise instead of referring to abstract general- 
izations and handling them out of their setting of time 
and place. We seek to prevent rather than to repair after 
the event. We give, so far as we may, individualized 
treatment to the case in hand instead of generalized 
treatment to an abstract situation. 
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Nowadays also we conceive of the legal order, of the 
regime of adjusting relations and ordering conduct by 
systematic application of the force of a politically or- 
ganized society, as only one part of social control. A 
significant characteristic of thought in the present gen- 
eration is the breakdown of the water-tight-compartment 
theory of the social sciences. We no longer hold each 
self-sufficient. We no longer believe that we may give 
each a sufficient critique in terms of itself. We recognize 
that in the past century, while each was largely forma- 
tive, each like Baron Munchausen, sought to pull itself 
out of a bog by its own long whiskers. Carrying out this 
unification of the social sciences there is special need of 
the fullest team play between law and social work. In 
order to bring about this team play, in order to make 
use of all that has been done and is being done for 
preventive justice by courts, by administrative agencies, 
and through social work, we need the same creative 
spirit and inventive activity which Americans and Ameri- 
can lawyers displayed so abundantly in the formative 
era of our institutions. The needed team play has been 
growing up, largely in connection with the juvenile court. 
There is much more to do in many places in order to 
make it what it should be. But when I compare what I 
could say about preventive justice in my address on that 
subject before the National Conference of Social Work 
in 1923 with what I could say today were I to rewrite 
it, I can see that we have on the whole gone forward 
steadily and far. 

Preventive justice as we knew it twenty-five years ago, 
the preventive justice administered by a court, while it 
makes an advance in our dealing with delinquency, is 
by no means the solvent of all our problems which we 
took it to be. We have to go deeper and find out how 
to deal effectively with things which cannot be reached 
by courts of any sort. In the first place, preventive jus- 
tice such as courts can administer, even with the admin- 
istrative machinery which we have learned to give them, 
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does not always or wholly prevent. The studies of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Glueck have made us aware of this. 
Tribunals must still deal with a great mass of cases in 
which the preventive methods we have been able to set 
up have not achieved their ends. We must still deal 
with a great mass of cases where there are serious 
crimes before such preventive methods as we have are 
indicated. We must still deal with many cases which are 
not amenable to preventive methods; which at best only 
admit of what we have called correction, and probably 
only of deterrent correction if that can be made to deter. 
The adventurous type of boy who used to run off to 
sea, the adventurous youth who used to go abroad to 
fight in revolutions or foreign wars, is limited by the 
conditions of life today to conducting holdups and is 
not easily deterred by the best of machinery of police, 
criminal investigation, and penal treatment. We cannot 
wholly dispense with conviction and penal correction as 
deterrents if only as a means of holding down this type. 

Secondly, our experience of preventive justice on the 
criminal side is recent and limited and we have still 
much to learn in order to give what we have devised a 
maximum of effectiveness. While it is yet in a large 
measure formative, we need to be careful not to impair 
the general security by zealous experimenting at the ex- 
pense of demonstrated experience of penal legislation 
and administration. We need to bear in mind that pre- 
ventive justice and penal and correctional measures after 
the event are parts of one system of social control. 
Neither is to claim our exclusive attention at the ex- 
pense of the other. Neither should be a wholly separate 
self-sufficient system. 

Proof may be seen in the phenomenon of which I 
have already spoken in another connection, namely, in 
what happens in oft repeated experience when the or- 
dinary machinery of forcibly maintained order by gov- 
ernmental authority is for a time in abeyance in some 
emergency. In time of earthquake, fire, flood, or even 
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riot it becomes necessary to call out the military when the 
instinct of aggressive self-assertion which is latent at least 
in each of us breaks over the limits established by bring- 
ing up, social custom, and the inner order of the groups 
and associations which make up society; when even 
steady-going citizens are seen to need the restraint of the 
strong arm of the law backed by government. Let me 
repeat: In preventive justice we have to do with an 
agency of social control and so should view it in its 
place in social control as a whole, that is, in its relation 
to all other agencies and to how they all may be made 
to work without friction or waste toward the end or 
ends of social control. 


Cooperation of Social Control Agencies 


Because of the difficulties just set forth a writer of 
an able paper on the legal character of juvenile delin- 
quency has urged that the juvenile court should not 
attempt more than its original function and that in try- 
ing to be an agency of preventive justice as well as one 
of treatment of the individual before the court, the 
court is likely to fall down between .two tasks. There 
is no doubt much to be said for this point. It is never 
wise to impair the doing well of whatever an institution 
has been set up to do and has learned to do well, by 
trying at the same time to do also something else which 
it has not been set up to do and has yet to learn how to 
do or even whether it can do it. I am looking at social 
control as an integrated whole and at the view of that 
whole as giving the end and spirit and guiding method 
to each of its agencies. The juvenile court should not 
impair its usefulness by seeking to do what it cannot 
well do. But it can make the most of its usefulness by 
the fullest realization of the task of prevention which 
confronts all institutions and agencies having to do 
with delinquency and the fullest exercise of its powers 
in cooperation with and by utilizing the help of those 
other institutions and agencies. 
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An eight year old child friend of mine, when I said 
to her that it was dangerous to climb up on the hand 
rail of an ocean liner from which she was apt to be 
thrown and injured if the boat pitched, told me sorrow- 
fully that there were so many things she couldn’t do 
that she couldn’t remember them all. There were things 
her father and mother would not let her do, and things 
her aunt would not let her do, and things her big sister 
would not let her do. And then, too, she said, I have 
to remember that there are things that God won't let 
me do. In the crowded world of today, in which indi- 
viduals and groups and peoples are brought into so 
many and so close contacts with each other, in which so 
many reasonable desires and demands conflict or over- 
lap, in which the opportunities for misunderstanding 
and misjudging each other are so numerous, we are all 
much in the position of the small girl. There are so 
many things we can’t do if the world is to move smoothly. 
But because there has to be so much regulation of what 
we do or seek to do and because the measures of regulat- 
ing and forbidding are so often not easy for the individual 
to recognize in a complex social order, it is the more 
needful that the agencies of social control be made to 
operate in effective and harmonious cooperation. If each 
is made or allowed to operate by itself without regard 
to what is done by the others or even some of the others, 
not only is the end of social control impaired but the 
working of those so operating is itself impaired if not 
thwarted. 

Hence when I address bar associatons I preach the 
need of understanding and cooperating with social work- 
ers, and when I address social workers I preach the 
need of understanding and cooperating with lawyers and 
courts. However, as I look back forty years to the time 
when I first became interested in the relation of social 
work to the law, it is gratifying to see how much progress 
has been made on both sides toward understanding and 
working with each other. Yet there is still much to be 
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done, though more in some parts of the country than in 
others, to make the machinery of justice according to law 
and the machinery of individualized justice operate as one, 
without friction and without waste. In the social sciences 
we are all, whatever our special field, engaged in some 
part of a job of social engineering: a job of maintaining, 
furthering, and transmitting civilization—the develop- 
ment of human powers to their highest possibilities— 
with a minimum of friction and waste. 


Historical Development 


In the nineteenth century, in reaction from the idea 
that law and morals were to be made identical which 
governed in the science of law in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and consequent uncertainty of the law 
in action, in reaction also from the extreme of personal 
discretion which had obtained in the formative stage of 
English equity and the arbitrary conduct of common-law 
judges appointed for political purposes under the Stuarts, 
there was a quest for certainty at any cost and a rejection 
of judicial discretion, a seeking to make the administra- 
tion of justice a matter of mechanical logical application 
of rigid rules attaching definite detailed consequences to 
definite detailed states of fact and making legal proced- 
ure over-technical and rigidly mechanical. The results of 
this reaction made the law of the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century quite out of line with the needs of that time 
and created popular dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of justice lasting well into the present century. We 
were for a time slow in ridding the law of the burden 
it accumulated in the course of that reaction. But the 
substantive law has shaken it off and procedure has been 
modernized in the federal courts and is more and more 
becoming modernized in the states. While the process 
of emancipating law and legal procedure from the me- 
chanical methods of the last century was going on slowly, 
administrative agencies, set up in continually increasing 
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number to meet the exigencies of the rising service state, 
brought back for a time the unchecked personal discre- 
tion and arbitrary methods which had characterized the 
administrative tribunals of the Tudors and Stuarts. Per- 
sonal justice rather than justice according to law became 
the fashion. Many who remember what legal procedure 
was two generations ago, or having read what it was 
then, have not learned of the overhauling that has been 
going on, and would prefer an out and out administra- 
tive agency instead of a court. It is significant in this 
connection that in continental Europe, where the Roman 
administrative tradition prevails, courts rather than ad- 
ministrative agencies have been set up for juvenile delin- 
quency except in the Scandinavian countries. But in 
Sweden recently there has been a demand to substitute 
judicial for administrative tribunals as to all decisions 
involving deprivation of liberty. The example of totali- 
tarian states has taught distrust of administrative agen- 
cies with power over individual liberty. The founders 
of the juvenile court did a lasting service by basing it 
upon the individualized justice of the court of chancery 
(the court of equity) in England. For two reasons I 
have preferred to say “individualized” rather than “‘so- 
cialized”’ justice. First, the justice administered in the 
juvenile court has the characteristic of the chancellor’s 
justice in that it individualizes remedial treatment, deal- 
ing with each case as in great measure unique and yet 
does this on a basis of principle derived from experience 
or, one might say, experience developed by reason. 
Secondly, the law has always been directed to social ends. 
Today we are directing its application toward those ends 
by individualization whereas in the last century we sought 
to do so mechanically. 

Thus the juvenile court has been and is a court with 
the tradition of the Anglo-American teaching of the 
supremacy of the law and respect for the liberty of the 
concrete human being and yet the flexible procedure 
which an individualized justice demands. 
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Conservation of Judicial Power 


There are those who advocate a truly separate and 
independent local juvenile court with its own judges and 
its own probation department. But the specialization 
which is sought in this way may be achieved sufficiently 
by a well organized branch of a general court, presided 
over by a specialist judge with its own probation officers, 
part however of the staff of the whole court, without 
the serious disadvantages which multiplication of inde- 
pendent separate courts, each with an independent ad- 
ministrative staff, brings in its train. A notion of dignity 
of specialized functions of administering justice has often 
led to establishment of separate independent courts. 
Perhaps the extreme example is a court for St. Louis 
created by statute in 1855. It had jurisdiction of every- 
thing in which real estate agents might be interested, 
and of nothing else. In eras of boom in town lots the 
real estate agent is a person of much consequence and 
the dignity of his calling required that he have a court 
of his own. Such tribunals are seldom long lived. On 
the basis of experience with separate independent courts 
of more or less concurrent jurisdiction, of which there 
has been much in England and in the United States, 1 
deprecate separate juvenile courts and separate domestic 
relations courts instead of juvenile courts and domestic 
relations courts as branches in the ordinary courts of 
general jurisdiction with specialist judges and specialist 
staff. A moden organization of the judicial system calls 
for specialist judges rather than specialized courts. 
Specialist judges, exercising their powers in the way their 
special knowledge and special experience has taught them, 
with specialized equipment and specialist staff, may still be 
part of a court of general jurisdiction with more than 
one branch. Conservation of judicial power is a requi- 
site of efficiency under the circumstances of the time. 
There are so many demands pressing upon our state 
governments for expenditure of money in the service 
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state of today, that so costly a mechanism as the system 
of courts cannot justify needless and expensive dupli- 
cations and archaic business methods. The principle of 
a unified court cannot be insisted upon too strongly. 
Specialist judges in a unified court can devote themselves 
to their special function in a special branch. But if work 
in that branch falls off they may be utilized elsewhere 
where there is need of them, and if their work accumu- 
lates or they become ill or disabled, other judges of the 
court may be assigned to help out. This does away with 
problems of concurrent jurisdiction, clashes of jurisdic- 
tion, and technicality and expense of appeals. There 
ought. to be as few appeals as possible from a juvenile 
court. They should be as few as possible both in the 
number of decisions appealed from and as to the ques- 
tions reviewed. But we cannot allow one-judge tribunals 
without review. Habeas corpus as the only remedy is 
inadequate, and appeal with a new trial in a superior 
court and prospect of review of that trial in an appellate 
court is not merely expensive and time consuming, it is 
destructive of the purposes of a children’s court and im- 
pairs the effectiveness of a domestic relations court. A 
hearing before a bench of three judges in the court 
of which the juvenile court is a branch can be as 
individualized as the exigencies of the juvenile delin- 
quency jurisdiction demand, and if only a question of 
law is involved, can be as formal as a proper determina- 
tion of a question of law demands. Where everything is 
done in one court questions of interim custody and the 
like will cause no delay and give rise to no conflicts. 


Broad Viewpoint Necessary 


Fichte pointed out that in modern society each man 
is trained or has trained himself specially for some 
profession or vocation or walk of life, and as he has 
perfected himself for the purpose of that profession or 
vocation or walk of life, has tended to narrow his out- 
look upon the world and to look upon his fellowmen as 
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it were through the spectacles of his calling. Looking at 
other callings through those spectacles he has tended to 
become suspicious, prejudiced, and intolerant of them. 
Hence Fichte urged an all-round training instead of:the 
one-sided vocational development which he saw in the 
educational system of his time. The purpose, he said, must 
be an all-round development of men as men, not merely 
as fellows in a calling. It is indeed hard to be a spe- 
cialist and at the same time the all-round man whom 
Fichte called for. On the other hand, the all-round man 
whose all-roundness is due to equally superficial develop- 
ment on every point is not what is called for. Rather 
our need is for specialists of sufficient knowledge of many 
other fields bearing on social control to make them aware 
of the problems in those other fields and of the neces- 
sity of adjusting their ideas to those problems as well 
as to their own. 

Let me give an example of how a one-sided view from 
the standpoint of one specialty only may result in rules 
which have bad effects in other parts of the admin- 
istration of justice. Wigmore has called attention to 
this in his monumental treatise on evidence. A feeling 
of the dignity of some of the old professions and the 
urge of newer callings to claim the dignity of professions 
and assert that dignity, has led in many states to legis- 
lative provisions for professional privilege as to testi- 
fying which are sometimes seriously embarrassing to 
ascertainment of the truth. You are familiar with pro- 
visions as to juvenile courts keeping no records. Here 
the question is not one of dignity but of protection of 
the delinquent child. But when later questions as to 
probation and parole arise as to an adult delinquent, 
it may not be the child that is protected but instead an 
adult criminal whose nature and record need to be known 
for the purposes of adequate individualized penal treat- 
ment. 

One result of the narrow specialization in research 
which is inevitable in relatively formative social sciences 
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in the complex social order and service state of today 
is the persistent fallacy of the single cause for particular 
ills or for the ills of society in general. Very likely the 
cause which the specialist sees and investigates is truly 
a cause of ill. But it is usually not the only cause even of 
the ill investigated. Zeal to reach this cause which he 
sees in the light of his specialty leads to ignoring of 
other causes and to advocating measures which do not 
consist with those designed to meet other causes equally 
valid. What I would emphasize is the need that the dif- 
ferent callings, which should cooperate in making indi- 
vidualized preventive justice effective, come completely 
to understand each other. When they fully understand 
each other will be time enough to criticize; and when they 
understand each other they are not likely to wish to criti- 
cize. As necessary co-workers in the task of social engi- 
neering I have described, these callings need to know and 
appreciate each other’s accumulated experience, each 
other’s problems born of their experience, and each 
other’s methods devised to meet those problems. 


Rise of the Service State 


Along with the demand for preventive justice, the rise 
of the service state known to the English-speaking world 
only in the present century, has greatly complicated the 
task of social control. From the relatively simple sub- 
ject known to law and government in the past, it has 
become a many-sided one with effects upon every feature 
of what had seemed fundamental in the analytical and his- 
torical jurisprudence of the nineteenth century. A state 
which instead of maintaining the general security began 
to render to the people service of every sort, so that a 
French jurist writing at the time of the first World War 
could say that a railroad company, a banking company, 
an insurance company, an endowed school, and the state 
were equally public service companies, makes the law 
look very different from the way it looked when I was 
a law student. Also the great expansion of administra- 
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tion and setting up of bureaus with staffs of lawyers and 
physicians and experts of all kinds is having a marked 
effect upon the professions. When Blackstone wrote he 
could classify public law as a part of the private law of 
persons. Now a teacher of administrative law in Eng- 
land can tell us that public law is swallowing up private 
law. As we could think a generation ago, when the ser- 
vice state in America had comparatively little develop- 
ment, the juvenile court represented a service to children 
as wards of the state which had succeeded to the position 
of the English king as parens patriae. As the sphere of 
activity of the service state increased we could think 
of it as a necessary part of the oldest service which the 
state had been rendering, namely, that of adjudging the 
disputes, adjusting the conflicts of interests, and ordering 
the conduct of its citizens, without which the social group 
would dissolve. But that service, instead of standing out 
as paramount, is now taking its place along with satis- 
fying the material wants and meeting a multitude of 
other demands incident to life in an urban industrial 
society. In consequence, there is a growing tendency to 
rely on official rather than on individual private initiative 
and to commit all things to bureaus of politically organ- 
ized society. Today the service state has become jealous 
of public service being performed by anyone else. What 
the effect of this may be upon social work I leave it to 
you to answer. All this is so out of line with the tra- 
ditional mode of thought of the Anglo-American that 
it is dificult to guess what it may portend. 

But of one thing I am sure. We shall not be changed 
radically over night. As Isaiah puts it, he that believeth 
shall not make haste. 


Half a Century of Progress 


If we are inclined to be impatient we may take heart 
from the progress made in half a century. I have been 
at the bar now for fifty-nine years—substantially two 
generations, counting thirty years as a generation. The 
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well educated lawyers who came to the bar in 1890 had 
had a college training primarily in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, with some modern languages, Mill’s po- 
litical economy, and some elementary science. In law 
school they were trained in the analytical and historical 
methods which had been worked out in the nineteenth 
century and have gradually given way in the last forty 
years to social philosophy with sociological or realist 
methods. The lawyers of 1890 came mostly from ap- 
prentice training in law offices or from law schools con- 
ducted on the apprentice type. It is only since 1900 that 
the bulk of the profession has come from university law 
schools training college graduates. 

How far all the callings which need to contribute to 
effective treatment of delinquency in its many phases 
can agree upon the ends of social control is a question 
not easy to answer. If we distinguish immediate ends 
from ultimate ends, the former will be seen in the light 
of the latter as we see them. No subject has been longer 
and more heatedly debated and is now more in dispute 
than the ultimate end or ends. The philosophers, whose 
special province is here, have been in disagreement since 
the Greek philosophers first raised it as a philosophical 
question, and philosophers, clergymen, economists, politi- 
cal scientists and jurists are disputing the matter both 
with each other and among themselves. But there is no 
need for social workers and lawyers to conduct a sit-down 
strike until the philosophers have, if they ever succeed in 
doing so, settled the exact goal. We have sufficiently 
practical problems for which we may devise practical 
methods by experience and prove them by practical use. 

It took seventy-five years to make a common law for 
nineteenth century America out of the English seven- 
teenth-century and eighteenth-century land law and pro- 
cedure in a time of political and social change after the 
American and the French revolutions. This has been 
regarded as a record of achievement in the history of 
law. When we consider the progress which has been 
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made in developing a law for twentieth-century America 
out of what had been achieved in our formative era, the 
development in comparison will not seem slow. Progress 
at the same rate for another twenty-five years may well 
establish another record. 
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The Court Hearing as a Part of the 
Treatment Process 


GustTAv L. SCHRAMM 


Judge, Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NE warm sunny day, as I was walking along the 

riverfront and saw the sunlight on the waters, I 
looked up at the high walls of the building in which I 
was to speak. There were bars on the windows, and 
the lights were glaring from inside. I wondered what 
I, as one person, could do to meet such a tremendous 
power for evil as was symbolized by the walls of a 
penitentiary. I walked up the steps and the doors were 
thrown open. Apparently I was eligible for admission 
to a penitentiary. As I walked in, a guard came rushing 
up to meet me and shook hands vigorously, saying, ‘“My 


boy is doing all right now.’’ It all personified itself to 
me as I thought that this father might have had to meet 
his own boy at the gate of the penitentiary if you and 
I, if all of us working together, if the community, had 
not been able to help that boy in time. 


Talking Back to a Judge 


I was escorted to the platform of a large auditorium 
and looked down upon hundreds of men, sitting around 
in all sorts of poses, apparently not particularly thrilled 
by the prospect before them. Having so much time on 
their hands, I presume they thought they might as well 
attend. I told them that I had been asked to speak to 
them on the place of a child in the home and in the 
community. I told them I thought such a title too gen- 
eral a one. I would rather talk to them about my job. 
I asked them to tell me then, from their experience, how 
I might do a better job to keep boys and girls from 
growing up and going to such a place as they were in. 
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I told them this was one time at least when they could 
talk back to a judge and that it wouldn’t hurt them a 
bit. I could see smiles flitting across their faces. Some 
had talked back to a judge, and it hadn’t been a very 
happy occasion. They took me at my word. I had a 
rather vigorous time. Many were rather sour and dis- 
illusioned. Life had been harsh. Here I was asking for 
it, and they were quite willing to let me have it. 

Quickly however they sensed my challenge and 
wanted to give me the benefit of their experience and 
their thinking, so that the younger generation, through 
me, might benefit. I was much impressed with the thought 
expressed by one after the other that if there had been 
one person, at least one person, interested in them as 
a human being, they might not be where they were. Of 
course this probably is an exaggeration; we as yet do 
not have enough facilities to meet the problems of all 
persons, nor do we know enough about human nature 
to sense the problems that each person might have. How- 
ever, I am quite convinced that in the great majority 
of cases they could have been saved from a life of crime 
by the right contact at the right time. We are largely 
what we are by reason of the contacts we have had 
with other people, bringing out what is within us. If 
we look back in our own lives, I am sure each one of 
us will remember a parent, a teacher, a friend, or per- 
haps several people, if we’re fortunate enough, of whom 
we say, “That person meant something to me,” perhaps 
more than that person himself realized. We in turn are 
influencing the lives of others, perhaps more than we 
realize. Human conduct is to a large extent determined 
by human contact. 

All of us want to have a sense of belonging to people 
who really care. We want some recognition for what 
we may be able to do well; and all of us must learn 
to play the game according to the rules. It is especially 
important that children during their immature, impres- 
sionable years be able to find themselves in relationship 
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to the world about them. It is in the relationship of 
one with another that these elementary factors in human 
life become real and meaningful. Therefore we in the 
court setup are trying to put into effect in our contacts 
what is fundamental in all human relationships. 

Many people do not think of a court except as some- 
thing cold and impersonal and punitive. In a juvenile 
court we are particularly directed to consider the needs 
of the individual child and the welfare of the community. 
As a juvenile court we are not a criminal court for 
children. We are not a criminal court at all, but instead 
we are authorized to act in loco parentis, somewhat like 
a court of equity, in individualizing those who come 
before us. 


Removing the Blindfold 


Another way of illustrating it would be by consider- 
ing Justice blindfolded holding a scale, allowing the facts 
in the case to tip the balance. Thus justice is no re- 


spector of persons and there is no one above the law. 
That is our ideal of justice in our adult world. How- 
ever, with children we know that they are still in the 
formative period of life and we are therefore in a juve- 
nile court directed to remove the blindfold, to see the 
child and to take him by the hand, so to speak, and lead 
him to firmer ground. 

In such a court the judge has a unique opportunity to 
personify the interest of the community in the child, to 
compliment him for his good deeds, however minor, and 
to encourage him to correct his defects so that he may 
get along better and merit our increased approval. In 
other words, we have a chance to accentuate the posi- 
tive and to help him to learn that rules are reasonable 
and suitable for all of us and that we must play the 
game accordingly. 

How can we as judges put into practice these objec- 
tives? Of course, we must have preparation for our 
contact with the child. It is important that a staff be 
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organized to bring to the attention of the judge all the 
available information he may need concerning a child’s 
family, his physical and mental condition, his school ad- 
justment, his religious and community contacts, — any- 
thing and everything that will distinguish him as a per- 
son. I like to receive the reports of the officer at least 
a day in advance of the hearing so that I may, the 
evening before, read over the reports calmly and thought- 
fully without the pressures of time and people, and con- 
sider what is basically the problem with this youngster. 

The first time I asked for these reports, shortly after 
my induction into office, members of the staff in their 
tactful way attempted to point out to me how busy they 
were and how difficult it was to get the reports ready 
in time for the hearing. I agreed with them but indi- 
cated that I was still anxious to have them before the 
hearing; and if necessary, we would postpone the hear- 
ing a day. They realized that I was serious about it, 
and we have had the reports accordingly on schedule. 
They have meant much to me in giving meaning to my 
contacts rather than going through a mere form with a 
lot of generalities. Youngsters are quick to see right 
through us; and unless we are prepared to do our part 
in accordance with what we say, the children will play 
us accordingly. 

In opening our sessions we invite everyone present 
for hearings to come into the courtroom, where we 
repeat in unison the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
This is for a two-fold purpose: first, it enables us to 
start our sessions on the proper patriotic and judicial 
note,—justice for all. In the second place, it enables the 
people to come into the room to see what it looks like, 
and perhaps also to see what we look like, to relieve 
somewhat the tension of waiting hours, as it may be, 
until their turn arrives. As the pledge is completed, 
everyone again withdraws from the room except the 
clerk, the stenographer, and me. We are then ready 
for the first youngster’s problem. 
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The probation officer comes into the room and dis- 
cusses with me his report. It gives us a chance in a few 
brief moments to bring our thinking together. We 
usually then invite into the room those who are pro- 
fessionally interested, such as a lawyer, a clergyman, 
teacher, social worker, and any others who are willing 
to consult with us. We always have a lawyer come in 
first and alone so that we may ask him to work with us 
as an officer of the court, as well as in his capacity of 
attorney for the child and his family, to reach a sound 
solution. We exchange information and approach the 
whole matter from an inquiry point of view. I am quite 
certain that lawyers respond wholeheartedly to such an 
approach as professional and civic-minded responsible 
members of the community. The attorney, if there is 
one present, then stays right with me throughout the 
balance of the hearing. 


Man to Man 


After we have had a chance to consult with those who 
have come to the hearing on behalf of the child and the 
family, including those who have complaints to make, 
I find it suitable to leave the courtroom and go to a 
small adjacent room where I may sit down alone with 
the child. To me that is the heart of my work. As we 
sit down together, very frequently the boy is surprised. 
I don’t know what judges are supposed to look like, but 
obviously many boys are surprised when they see me. 
You know how frank youngsters are if you give them 
half a chance. I said to one boy who seemed so very 
much surprised, “Well, what did you expect?’ “Oh,” 
he said, “I thought I’d see some old sourpuss,” which 
I immediately accepted as a compliment. 

Another boy leaned over to me very earnestly and 
said, ‘“‘Let’s talk man to man,” which may sound very 
flippant but is exactly the idea when any one of us is in 
trouble; we like to sit down with another person and 
have a heart to heart talk and feel that the other per- 
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son is really interested in us. In such a setting with a 
boy I can use language which he understands. There is 
no attempt at patronizing him or putting on a show. 
As each boy is a new challenge to me, I certainly have 
no feeling of boredom. If there were others present 
routinely and we came to talk about matters in a way 
that perhaps had been used before, there would be a 
subconscious relaxation and feeling, “Well, here comes 
that routine again.”” But with me as an active partici- 
pant, there obviously cannot be such a feeling. 

If, for example, a boy shows some hesitation to tell 
me the whole story, I can readily say to him, “When 
you are ill and go to see your doctor, do you try to fool 
your doctor?’ Invariably, he expresses great surprise 
that anybody could be so foolish and says, “Of course 
not.” I can then say to him, “Well, it’s the same with 
us. You’re young. We can help you more if you tell 
us everything than if you fool us.” For just a moment 
I’m on trial. He looks me over. Can he trust me? If 
I can pass that test, it is one of the most humbling ex- 
periences to have a youngster just pour out his heart 
and tell me what he perhaps has not been able to tell 
anyone else before, not even his own father or mother. 
At such a time particularly, one wants to call upon the 
best within one’s self and in the community to help that 
boy meet his problems. 


A Boy’s Future 


Also in such a setting a boy can speak his own inner- 
most thoughts without unpleasant distraction. I recall 
talking with a thirteen year old who had been a lookout 
for others in a burglary. As we were sitting there talk- 
ing he told me, “You know, I didn’t wait until the others 
came out. I went home.” I said, “Yes?” He said, “You 
know, I got to thinking about it. Why, there’s no future 
in this for me.”’ If that boy had been in a room full of 
people I’m sure you will agree that there would have 
been a spontaneous reaction of smiles and perhaps laugh- 
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ter, and the boy might have thought to himself, “I said 
the wrong thing. They’re laughing at me.” He would 
have been hardened by such an experience. Instead, I 
could say to the lad, almost biting my tongue off, ‘“‘You’re 
right, son, there’s no future in that for you,” and en- 
courage his naive expression of wanting to be on the 
right side and a member of the community’s team. As 
we are talking together, I can say to him, again in his 
language, “‘Now, if you fumble the ball I can’t pick it 
up for you.” He quickly understands that while we are 
all on the same team he has a part to play, and no one 
else can play it for him. Very frequently he will smile 
and say, “I understand,” which gives me the feeling of 
response that is often accentuated by a handclasp. Again 
in the boy’s language, he will often say, “I won’t let 
you down.” He senses that we are in this thing together. 
If we have gauged accurately his ability as well as his 
desire to respond, we have stimulated a positive reac- 
tion which will, we hope, as time goes on, with the help 
of such others as the family, the probation officer, or 
the training school, complete the process of rehabilita- 
tion. We, as a symbol of society, have a chance to set 
the tone, to have the boy feel our interest in him. It 
isn’t necessary to make a speech. The fact that we sat 
down alone with him when he knows that we are busy 
with many others as well must give him a feeling of 
significance, of belonging and of individual worthiness. 
Again, as we are talking I can compliment him on the 
good features of his adjustment. That often comes as 
a surprise because he has been more accustomed to nega- 
tive comments. For example, parents will often say to 
me, “Did you give him a good scare?’’—as though I 
could put on my fiercest expression and scare a youngster 
into behaving. I don’t think it would last very long 
even if I tried. In fact, I have the impression at times 
that these youngsters have been scared by experts and 
that the competition would be too keen. Many of them 
do receive a pat on the back but only in one place; it 
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isn’t distributed enough. There isn’t enough encourage- 
ment as well as correction. There is the example of the 
father who was surprised that his boy was in trouble. 
“Why,” he said, ‘we just beat the life out of him every 
day.” 

Some time ago a woman called me on the telephone 
and asked me, ‘‘What happens to bad little boys?” Be- 
fore I had much chance to reply, she rattled off a long 
list of things as though she were repeating from me and 
said, ‘Oh, thank you.” I’m quite sure some little fellow 
was sitting near her, getting an awful idea as to what 
would happen to him if he ever got into our clutches. 

The other day a little girl came into the juvenile court 
building carrying a bag of clothes. All she could tell 
us was that she was “bad.” She couldn’t even tell us 
her name or where she lived, until we got her quieted 
down enough to tell us how to reach her parents. Of 
course by that time they were frantically running around 
trying to find her. They then told us that as they would 
pass our building from time to time with her they would 


oint it out and say, “You see, that’s where you're goin 
an y y going 


when you're bad,” until at last I suppose she thought 
she might as well get it over with, and so she came in to 
see what we were like. 

The negative approach may do much harm. I recall 
a chief of police (and I’m glad to say he’s no longer a 
chief of police) in one of our communities who didn’t 
represent at all the modern, progressive police point of 
view, who told me how he enjoyed putting youngsters 
in cells and seeing them turn white. He thought that 
was the universal cure! 

As I am sitting talking with the boy, I am mindful 
that many of these lads have had the rules of the game 
changed on them in the midst of the game. Very often 
we find that the father has one set of rules and the 
mother another. The rules perhaps are different for Mary 
and for John. The rules may even vary from one time 
to another according to how the parent feels about the 
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situation. Perhaps the most difficult thing for a child to 
understand is how a parent can say one thing and do 
another. Very often parents will say to me, “I didn’t 
tell him to do that,’ and yet, by the parents’ own be- 
havior in breaking rules, the lad must have the impression 
that rules are a matter of convenience and desire, not 
applicable to all of us as we go through life. 

In the “man to man” contact, we can point out again 
in his language how we are trying to make the best of 
our own abilities and yet live within a social order. At 
times a boy will tell me that he doesn’t like to go to 
school, for instance. I may then say to him, ‘Well, 
there are a lot of things I don’t like to do either; for 
example, when I'm driving my car and I come to a red 
light, very often I don’t feel like stopping.” And I'll 
say to him, “Would it be all right if I just went right 
through?’ He usually is amazed at my suggestion and 
says, “Oh, no.”” And I ask him why not, and he says, 
‘“‘Well, it might cause an accident. It’s wrong.” I say, 
“Would it be all right if the police officer standing there 
saw me go through and would say to himself, ‘Oh, I 
suppose he doesn’t want to stop today?’’’ The young- 
ster’s reaction is very amusing as he quickly senses that 
he has been going through red lights, as it were, and 
then will indicate that he wants to be a good sport and 
to obey the rules. As I say, these are delicate moments 
that might enhance or harm, even by the tone of voice, 
the way in which the relationship is established and 
carried on. A child’s future is at stake. 


Parental Responsibilities 


We, of course, will go back into the courtroom to talk 
with the parents and to face them with their responsibili- 
ties as to their own part in the matter and their duty to 
the boy; but if we can avoid having weaknesses in the 
family dramatized in the boy’s presence, we may help 
to build up family ties rather than to break them down. 
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There are times when I feel it suitable and necessary to 
bring a boy into the courtroom to establish clearly in 
the minds of the parents and incidentally for our record, 
the facts of the boy’s involvement, especially if there is 
the slightest question raised by the parent as to his 
knowledge of the facts. It is then a good precaution, al- 
though our usual difficulty in a juvenile court is not so 
much to establish facts but to find out the why and the 
how to help. After we have talked with the boy and 
in our private conversation have reached a rapport, he 
is likely to respond even in the presence of his parents 
who may be somewhat defensive and protective. I have 
been amazed at the strength of children in sticking to 
the truth even though their parents may be impliedly or 
even directly urging them to be forgetful. 

Fortunately, as a juvenile court acting as a court of 
equity and not as a criminal court, we may be flexible 
to meet the needs of individuals so far as procedure is 
concerned, keeping within the broad fundamental rules 
that govern any judicial procedure. It lies within the 
judge’s power to understand these rules and to apply 


’ them to meet his great challenge and opportunity of 


serving the best interests of the child and the welfare 
of the community. 

By these direct contacts with children, the judge will 
also strengthen his belief in the essential soundness of 
human nature. Frequently my friends tend to sympathize 
with me because I have so many serious problems to 
deal with daily, and while I in no sense wish to mini- 
mize the heartbreaks and tragedies that do come to our 
attention in the lives of children who have been mis- 
guided and who may have made a mistake in the choice 
of their parents, I believe as well that a juvenile court 
judge has the best opportunity of seeing how children 
do want to respond properly if given half a chance, if 
we as adults are able to do our jobs well. 

Let me tell you the story of “Grandpa.” He was a 
fourteen year old boy in our detention home. Several 
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days after his admission the other boys started calling 
him “Grandpa.” He never smiled. He seemed so sad, 
as though he had the weight of the world upon his 
shoulders,—old man Atlas himself. 

On a particularly warm day several of the boys had 
been helping the clothing department; and at the end of 
the day the supervisor gave each of these boys a dime 
to go with him to the corner store to get an ice cream 
cone. As they were walking along one of them, a juve- 
nile delinquent you might call him, slid up to the super- 
visor and said in a whisper, ““Mr. Schmunk, if you don’t 
mind, I’d rather not buy a dime cone. I don’t like ice 
cream that much. I’d rather just buy a nickel cone and 
with the other nickel, if you don’t mind, I’d like to buy 
a chocolate bar for Grandpa. Nobody ever comes to 
see him, nobody ever brings him anything.” This little 
fellow, who had very little himself, was willing to share 
his all with another who had less. When he did get 
his ice cream cone, it disappeared like magic. He liked 
ice cream but he liked even more to do something for 
another. Of these two, one was a white boy, the other 
a Negro boy. 

Some time later I had my chance to talk with Grandpa, 
and I asked him what he would like to have most of 
all, and in his very solemn way he turned to me and 
said, ‘‘a visitor,’ someone to come to see him, someone 
interested in him. 

At the present moment in our detention home we have 
eight youngsters who are like Grandpa, without anyone 
interested in them. A group of young ladies has asked 
to visit the detention home regularly and to act as foster 
aunts, as it were, to youngsters in our building who 
otherwise do not have visitors. We shall be interested 
to see how that brightens the lives of these youngsters, 
so that when others have visitors they aren’t standing by. 

We are engaged in a great calling, the chance of serv- 
ing humanity at a time when much can still be done, 
more certainly than at any later time. The pressure of 
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time is always with us. As these youngsters grow older 
we know their habits will become more fixed, and it will 
be more difficult to help them if they turn on the wrong 
road. 

Some time ago I was in Washington at the headquar- 
ters of the FBI as a guest, and I was shown the finger- 
print department. It was well dramatized in having the 
total number of fingerprints on file at the moment shown 
on the wall like the number on your speedometer, and 
as a fingerprint is added the number changes right be- 
fore your eyes. It made a vivid impression on me, so 
much so that I felt like running home to see whether I 
could not do more to keep boys and girls from growing 
up to be added to the criminal rolls of the country, 
knowing full well that when that record has been made 
they will be like water-soaked logs, sinking lower and 
lower, rarely able to rise to the surface again. There 
is much that all of us can do if we will only stimulate 
the community to recognize the needs of children. We 
must organize more effectively to meet those needs more 
adequately, and in that way brighten the future for these 
children and for us all. 

Some time ago I was out in San Francisco and saw 
Treasure Island. I’m sure many of you have seen it, 
that huge island created entirely by man in that great, 
swirling bay and connected by marvelous bridges with 
the mainland. Just a few years ago engineers would 
have said, “Impossible.” Yet here it is. Seemingly, what 
man can dream in the scientific world he can do, whether 
it is the electric light, the telephone, the airplane, the 
radio, radar, the atomic bomb, television—who knows 
what next? But as you look around in that same bay 
out in San Francisco you see another island, Alcatraz, 
that pile of rock where some of our best known citizens 
are making a permanent residence. You must wonder, 
“Ts that the best we can do? Necessary today, yes; but 
can’t we do better tomorrow?” In that respect, I am 
reminded of the words of the retired warden of Alcatraz, 
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James Johnston, whom I admire and who is certainly 
no sentimentalist. As Mr. Johnston puts it, “I am in- 
terested in prisons. I want to see them humanized, mod- 
ernized, made more efficient; but the finest prison we 
can ever build will be but a monument to neglected 
youth.” 

Let us have the courage and the vision to do early 
what we shall otherwise be obliged to do late—too late. 
As we join hands, one with the other, and look into the 
faces of troubled children, may we catch at least a glimpse 
of the divine unity of purpose behind it all. 
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HE time of adolescence generally denotes the per- 
Tied of life between puberty and maturity. In a 
chronological sense it is between the middle teens and 
the early twenties. Unfortunately the mental processes 
of the individual are not necessarily determined by physi- 
cal development or by age. Psychological maturity may 
never be attained by some, while others ascend to it 
naturally. 

Perhaps more truth than jest was expressed in a car- 
toon in a popular magazine picturing two baldheaded 
culprits in court standing in front of the judge and say- 
ing, “Your Honor, can’t you look at us as middle-aged 
juvenile delinquents ?” 

Aggressive or antisocial behavior arises from the same 
fundamental causes, whether the offender be a youth 
or an adult. To consider the offenses of the youth and 
of the grown man as in two separate categories is to 
say, for instance, that the signs of pneumonia—the fever, 
the pain, and the congestion—are not interrelated. In- 
quiry on the delinquency of youth must be framed about 
the factors which promote normal maturity as well as 
about what inhibits its full development in certain indi- 
viduals. The question then will present itself whether 
or not all those who commit a crime are suffering from 
some form of psychopathy or whether we can draw a 
distinct line between the psychopathic and the “normal’’ 
criminal. The clinician’s answer to this question is an 
emphatic No. 
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A distinction can only be drawn, and even then with 
a temporary line, between those who are able to accept 
the established standards of community living and those 
who have failed to accept them. Even in this division 
the borderlines are not hard and fast. Filtering through 
this division both ways is not just a possibility but a 
reality. Good physical health, sound economic condition, 
previous stable style of living may be characteristic, and 
to be expected in a socially adjusted existence, but they 
are not security or a defense against an aggressive and 
antisocial explosion. The shock of this discovery can 
be perceptibly measured by us and can have a forceful 
impact on our thinking only if a degree of familiarity 
exists between some offender and us. All other criminal 
incidents and offenses will blend in and submerge into 
a semiconscious impression of events in the outside world 
about us. 

Perhaps there is one exemption, when we reflect upon 
the youthful offenders and their crime. Even then it is 
not chivalry which moves us toward the young, but a 
collective sense of guilt. Here we feel something went 
wrong. We members of the human family instinctively 
feel that we have failed. Failed to promote the condi- 
tions which would enhance maturity and social conduct. 
Here we sit in at the prologue of a human tragedy which 
will inevitably unfold into a criminal career, ending in 
prolonged confinement or even in the electric chair. 
Quoting Cardozo: “The sin in truth is ours. The sin 
of a penal system that leaves the victim to his fate when 
the course that he is going is written down so plainly.” 

What holds us back then to do more than contemplate? 
To penetrate beyond the smoke screen which a young 


offender creates about him—into what really takes place 
inside him? 


Looking for the Answer 


Early criminologists believed that the answer could 
be found in some structural forms in the body of the 
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individual. In a search for signs they found many which 
they believed were characteristic of certain types of of- 
fenders. The Italian school of criminology placed the 
emphasis upon these anatomical signs until the end of 
the nineteenth century. Carefully conducted investigation 
seemed to disprove this conception. The theory gave 
way to an entirely different school of thought. Socio- 
logical causation, the existence of slums, deprivation, pov- 
erty, were brought into focus as criminogenic elements. 
These types of environmental and cultural influences, 
however, did not stand up under statistical evaluation. 
The fact is that in identical bad environments relatively 
few succumb to antisocial drive. Most of them make an 
adequate adjustment. 

With the discovery of dynamic psychology, new in- 
formation was brought to light—the existence of emo- 
tional deprivation, a feeling of unwantedness, a lack of 
love, a want of acceptance, a hate of those on whom in 
reality or fantasy the individual affixed responsibility 
for his frustration. The emotional cravings which in 
this way become perpetually negated undergo a trans- 
formation and become a force of destruction. This force 
leveled against society or the individual will fulfil the 
triple demands of gain, emotional satisfaction, and an 
inherent craving for punishment. The drama enacted in 
the depth of the personality remains unknown to the 
offender and to those who by their calling or profession 
bear the responsibility of legal and social disposition. 

I have previously referred in passing to the fact that 
the adolescent offender surrounds himself with a smoke 
screen. This screen becomes so dense and effective that 
the offender himself fails to recognize his own person- 
ality in action. He is sincerely convinced that nothing 
is wrong with him. He may say he made a mistake, that 
he was in dire need, or was forced into crime by circum- 
stances, or that he was influenced by bad company, but 
most frequently he will claim that he is innocent, in spite 
of the fact that his crime was completely proved. On 
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another occasion he might say he was intoxicated, or was 
mentally upset, that he acted on an impulse, that he was 
foolish, or used poor judgment, or lost control of him- 
self, or was just plain stupid, or he doesn’t know what 
happened, or he can’t explain it, or he lost his head, and 
in spite of this he will maintain that he is all right. We 
on the other side know that he broke into a house, that 
he held up a store, that he robbed a bank, that he com- 
mitted rape, that he assaulted and abused people, or 
even committed homicide. In spite of the fact that the 
offender is under twenty-one, that he cannot vote, that 
he cannot sign a will, cannot dispose of his material re- 
sources according to his desire, when it comes to criminal 
responsibility we presume that he knew the nature and 
quality of his act, that he was in condition to prevent 
or alter his antisocial behavior, or by the sheer force 
of his will could extricate himself from the maze of 
compelling forces which drove him into aggressive mani- 
festation. 

How can we explain this time lag? The offender wrote 
his own record. The clinician’s chart will testify to the 
personality defect which makes it impossible for the 
delinquent adolescent to alter his own behavior, to gain 
insight into his feelings, to switch from hate to love, 
from rejection to acceptance, from failure to success. 

In spite of the advances that medical psychology and 
psychiatry have made during the last few decades, so- 
ciety still proceeds on the premise that a certain amount 
of intellect is sufficient to establish mental responsibility. 
Mental sciences have outmoded these conceptions. In- 
tellect, thinking, is just one of the basic triad upon which 
a wholesome personality rests. The other two, feeling 
and acting, can be independently affected and deviate 
the behavior as much as the intellectual defect. In our 
understanding of human behavior, and specifically crim- 
inal behavior, we remain hopelessly in the dark without 
understanding the application of these three basic per- 
sonality elements. 
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Viewing theories of criminal causation in retrospect: 
from the constitutional or physical or anatomical schools 
through the sociological theory of causation, and the 
modern interpretation of psychodynamics, one forceful 
thought runs through them, that the offender is a sick 
man. The location of his sickness might vary in these 
different conceptions, but the basic fact remains unaltered. 
In a small way society itself begins to realize that cer- 
tain types of offenders, for instance the arsonist, the 
sexual offender, the compulsory thief, are pathological 
personalities. Why not go further and say that the 
burglar, the robber and the murderer belong to the 
same family? Are we afraid to lose our sadistic grip on 
wrongdoers by not meting out equally cruel measures 
for the offenses that these other people committed? 
Are we doing our best in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, are we really protecting society by these outmoded 
notions, punishments, and institutions ? 

I have been frequently asked, “What do you want to 
do, turn all the prisons into mental hospitals?” Far be 
it, I say, since we have no cause to be proud of our 
mental institutions. But why not reshape the disposition 
we make of the offender, the housing we give him, the 
method of treatment, the length or permanency of the 
confinement to which we assign him—reshape all these 
on the evidence of better understanding and better de- 
fense against delinquency, the social cancer. 


Nature of the Illness 


Before blue-printing any future procedure in delin- 
quency, one should fully understand the nature of the 
illness from which social offenders are suffering. It is 
not insanity. In the majority of cases the individual has 
not shown even the early signs of a psychosis, and still 
he is in worse condition than that. He may think and 
speak intelligibly, yet his feeling life and acts are morbid. 
It is fashionable to refer to the offender as emotionally 
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starved, as unloved, as one who never experienced the 
comfort and security of a sympathetic environment and 
who therefore is suffering from a deficiency disease, a 
deficiency of love, and has failed to realize his poten- 
tialities to love. I am afraid an interpretation of this 
type does not offer a full explanation nor does it have 
the whole kernel of truth. We cannot expect too much, 
but we can expect to understand the full interplay of 
emotion as a part of criminal causation. A judge re- 
cently remarked in a criminal case, “I am reluctant to 
believe that this man was thinking of his mother when 
he shot and killed the manager of a hotel who failed to 
disclose the combination of the safe.” 

I have seen mothers in agony in courtrooms and in 
Sing Sing and other correctional institutions, and wives 
and sweethearts and brothers and sisters whose under- 
standing andaffectionate attitude was manifested through- 
out the childhood, adolescence, and even the adult life 
of the offender, and still he committed a series of ag- 
gressive and ruthless crimes. I have seen and read letters 
to prisoners written with the most profound and sincere 
emotions thrown away in anger since no note of a gift 
or package was included. I found the cause of this de- 
ficiency of perception of love and reaction to it lay many 
a time not in the environment, but in the individual who 
was singularly removed from perception of feelings orig- 
inating outside his ego or constitution. This deficiency 
now is shown in a new light, as a psychological numbness 
to emotion similar to the symptoms of psychological 
blindness or the deafness of those who do not want to 
hear. Inability to perceive emotional relationships and 
obligations in interpersonal relationships and to transfer 
this perception to the members of the community may 
be added to other known factors in the genesis of de- 
linquency. 

At times the feelings and the thinking are unimpaired, 
yet a dramatic act unprovoked by outside circumstances 
will reveal a mental precipice. How many times I have 
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heard in young people’s cases the contention of the urge 
to kill. The increasing number of violent crimes (of 
this type) says clearly that such an urge is a reality and 
not a fantasy. This pathological act with sound thought 
and feeling tone can be the only emerging evidence of 
a profoundly disturbed and decaying personality. I have 
seen scores of young people who have committed murder 
who are honor students, proud of their families, kind 
and solicitous, and of high intellectual status. The back- 
ground of this type of offense is a panic, the outgrowth 
of a desperate struggle between the forces of suppression 
and the demand for gratification of instincts unpermis- 
sible to the individual. In this type of crime causation, 
not just adolescents but adults struggle unsuccessfully 
with a subconscious homosexual conflict. The whole field 
of homosexual instinct, suppressed or poorly disguised, 
is rather neglected in considering the genesis of crime. 
Its importance is paramount in the turbulent period of 
adolescence. 

How important it is to preserve an illusion of mascu- 
linity is clearly shown in prisons where most men will 
boast of their physical health, their vigor and their cour- 
age when they have none. A man might claim that he 
can outwit any policeman, yet he sits in prison. He will 
say that he can live on his wits, but he lives with his 
gun. He will say that he wouldn’t work for a meager wage 
outside, but he works for five cents a day in prison. 

I am aware of the somewhat critical attitude of this 
paper. But the barricaded tenets of correctional prac- 
tice of the last centuries are still holding strong and 
cannot be taken without an intellectual assault. There 
are still too many workers in the field of correction, 
probation, and parole who are practicing an outmoded 
philosophy and are inclined to smile at or ridicule the 
efforts of scientific investigators. There are still correc- 
tional barkers with their horrible sideshows of prisons 
and jails. There are many who harvest political orchards 
for service rendered, to whom offenders are the scum 
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of the earth. Psychiatrists are mostly the hired ministers 
of the sick and have little concern or time to be occupied 
with the ultimate welfare of society. It is up to us, 
toilers in this stony vineyard, to spread knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and improvement of our defenses against 
social offenders. If we understand that the forces within 
the personality are mightier than the forces without, we 
will focus more on the individual, on prevention, and 
treatment rather than on the institution. Mental health 
clinics should be attached to every school or educational 
institution. The staffs of these clinics should be com- 
prised of psychiatrically trained personnel, social work- 
ers, psychologists and medical men, to detect and guide 
those whose seed of discontent will ultimately bear the 
evil bloom of social aggression. 

For a long time yet we all shall have to do carpenter’s 
work in combining some technical knowledge with wit, 
ingenuity, and good will toward those who make them- 
selves most objectionable, who persist in this course and 


who are parading in the mask of health when some aspect 
of their personality is profoundly ill. 
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F the slightly more than a quarter of a million 

children who annually come before the various 
courts handling children’s cases in this country, approxi- 
mately one-fourth are females. The leading causes for 
the appearance of girls in court are still incorrigibility or 
ungovernability, and sex offenses, with considerable scat- 
tering among truanting from home and school, taking 
the property of another, and occasionally more aggres- 
sive acts such as participation in robberies of one sort 
or another. 

This patterning in the delinquencies of girls is not a 
new phenomenon, and it suggests that the social situa- 
tions in which far too many girls grow up bring out 
these types of social misadventuring known in legal ter- 
minology as juvenile delinquency. It is an accepted prin- 
ciple in sociology that all behavior is meaningful. It is 
also an accepted principle in social casework that all 
problem behavior is symptomatic. Of what, only skilful 
social study and observation can reveal. 

The ease with which the phrase “delinquent girl’’ is 
used might lead some to consider it omnibus terminology 
(which it is), meaning approximately the same thing in 
the case of each child who comes into court on a formal 
or even informal delinquency complaint,—which it defi- 
nitely does mot. In the present paper, delinquent be- 
havior and problem behavior are used interchangeably, 
although it is understood that not all problem behavior 
eventuates in a court appearance on a charge of delin- 
quency. 

If it is scientifically sound to project that all delin- 
quent behavior is symptomatic of some disturbance or 
disturbances in the child’s world, it is equally valid to 
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project that some delinquent behavior manifestations are 
more symptomatic of disturbed emotional states than are 
others. In both our social treatment and our studies of de- 
linquency, we have all too often tended to divide our chil- 
dren into the delinquent and the non-delinquent, and to 
proceed as though the very term “delinquency” indicated 
a certain constancy in ingredients that go into the making 
or unmaking of the individual delinquent. This stereotype 
has resulted in conspicuous lack of success in treatment, 
as evidenced by high recidivism rates. It has also re- 
sulted in a considerable amount of sterility in research 
on this subject. The suggestion that delinquency cannot 
be measured’ has always troubled this writer, and it has 
never provided a satisfactory answer to any questions 
connected with this very important subject. 

It seems highly probable that more refined research 
methods would provide not only more precise and accur- 
ate knowledge of the delinquent and her world, but also 
of the real meaning of various forms of delinquency. 
Successful social treatment given to children by courts 
and institutions must be predicated upon such knowledge. 
For the past four years the writer has been engaged in 
a research project involving refinement in application 
of a particular methodology to the study of the delin- 
quent child of either sex. The objective is more accurate 
definitions of the situations and the characteristics of 
children who commit certain social indiscretions, gen- 
erally described as juvenile delinquency. The part of 
this research concerned with the delinquent girl has been 
drawn on freely for this paper, the scope of which is 
limited to the delinquent girl who makes constant use 
of running away. 

This research study is an analysis, developed compara- 
tively, of those factors which contribute to the establish- 
ment and perpetuation of the behavior pattern of run- 
ning away, in a selected group of girls known to the 


1Sophia M. Robison Can Delinquency Be Measured? Published for the Welfare 
Council of New York City by Columbia University Press New York, 1936. 
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Baltimore juvenile court and committed to the Maryland 
State Training School for Girls at Glen Bernie. The 
purpose is two-fold: 1) to discover whether girls who 
have made constant use of running away over a period 
of years possess certain traits which differentiate them 
from girls who have never been known to make use of 
this method of response; 2) to determine, so far as is 
possible, how this behavior came to be established’ in 
these girls as a regular reaction pattern. 

Since it seemed highly improbable that running away 
could be an hereditary form of response, the study has 
centered mainly upon: 1) the environments in which 
the girls grew up, to the time of the beginning of their 
conflicts with the law, including the environment pro- 
vided for them within their own homes, as well as in 
their communities; 2) the end products of the environ- 
ment, the girls themselves, and what they are like as 
individuals. 

To make a comparative study of behavior manifesta- 
tions, the need of a rigid matching procedure is indi- 
cated. “Pure” samples for each group would insure more 
reliable results. But pure samples in sociological re- 
search are practically impossible to obtain. It is obvious 
that differences between girls who run away constantly 
and those who have never done so would appear if the 
two groups were chosen from substantially different 
types of families, living in substantially different types 
of neighborhoods, and belonging to different occupa- 
tional groups. However, such a procedure would yield 
little of scientific value. Behavior is a product of many 
factors. Therefore the relative importance of any one 
factor or set of factors cannot be evaluated unless the 
two groups under study are comparable, and unless those 
factors which are to be eliminated are held constant in 
the matching process. 

In the present study, age, intelligence, and civil status 
of the girls were held constant, with the result that any 
differences between the two groups would fall in the 
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areas of environment within the home, the experiences 
of the girls themselves and the general adjustment they 
have been able to achieve, and their personalities—the 
results of the total experiences they had lived through 
up to the time of their contact with the court. 


Method of Selection 


The selection of girls included here is based upon the 
ideal type method. Its use in the natural sciences is 
indeed of long standing, and may be seen in the perfect 
lever of the physicist, or the geometrician’s perfect angle. 
Of course such perfection nowhere exists. But the con- 
struct represents a bringing together of general notions 
and ideas, based upon scientific research, of those traits 
such an ideal would possess if it did exist. The experi- 
mentation proceeds as if the ideal really existed. 

In this research the ideal type is related to the social 
situation from which the runaway girl comes, to her 
social conduct, and to the personality organization she 
has been able to achieve. Specifically, it is reasonable to 
project that this ideal runaway girl comes from a family 
situation with extreme social disorganization; that there 
is much emotional and financial insecurity; and that the 
home environment is generally inadequate. Consequently 
the girl is actually forced from home; or more correctly, 
she runs away from home as a way of escaping an intol- 
erable situation. 

The ideal type methodology made it possible to as- 
sume that if girls who run away do possess traits which 
distinguish them from girls who have never demonstrated 
this pattern of behavior, then these traits would tend to 
appear and persist more constantly in those who prac- 
tice running away than in those who have never been 
known to employ this method of reaction. Furthermore, 
those very same traits would tend to be conspicuously 
absent in those girls who have never demonstrated this 
pattern of reaction in their repertoire of responses. 
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Therefore, in order to isolate the contributing factors, 
twenty-five girls who had from an early age made con- 
stant use of running away—from home, from school, 
from correctional institutions—were selected as the ex- 
perimental group. These girls were matched by a second 
group of girls of approximately the same age and in- 
telligence, who had been committed to the same institu- 
tion but who had never been known to make use of run- 
ning away. These twenty-five girls served as the control 
group. These two groups were then studied compara- 
tively, first as to the families from which the girls came, 
not only regarding the marital status of the parents at 
the birth of the child, but also their education, the num- 
ber of children in the family, the ordinal position of the 
child under study, family income, occupation of the bread- 
winner; and second as to the girls themselves, their 
physical condition in such homely terms as exact height 
and weight, physical defects, their grades achieved in 
school, social adjustment prior to commitment; and 
finally, neurotic traits present in their personalities inso- 
far as it was possible to measure them through the use 
of specialized adjustment indexes and inventories. The 
social case record of each girl was studied carefully and 
analyzed for these factors. 


What We Found 


The two groups resembled each other in that both 
revealed considerable family disorganization. But the 
runaways differed distinctly from the non-runaways as 
more than half of them were either illegitimate or had 
been born shortly after the marriage of their parents. 
Of course the fact of illegitimacy might not be impor- 
tant in the establishment of behavior patterns in chil- 
dren. But the social concomitants certainly are, and again 
and again they have demonstrated deleterious effects 
upon personality development of such children as were 
unfortunate enough to have been so born and to have 
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known about their birth status and what it signifies. 
Additional ill effects might be noted such as the physical 
disadvantages in illegitimate pregnancy which may affect 
the offspring, the financial insecurity of the mother, her 
rejection of the child, to mention only a few. 

Continuing the comparison of girls who run away 
with the non-runaways, in only four instances were the 
parents of runaways married at the time of the girl’s 
birth and living together at the time of her last court 
appearance. Three of these girls had parents who were 
separated but not yet divorced. But in the case of the 
non-runaways, those separated parents, at least the parent 
having custody of the child, lived alone with the other 
siblings in the family, seemingly in a manner not in vio- 
lation of acceptable social standards; while all three sets 
of parents of the runaways had established themselves 
with mates to whom they could not yet be married, since 
there had been no divorce. In two instances the parents 
had started illegitimate families with the paramours with 
whom they were living. 

Twice as many of the runaways had been foundlings; 
more of them were without mothers because of death, 
and more of them had been removed from their own 
homes through court action due to unfitness of the mother 
in comparison with the girls who had never made use of 
running away as a method of adjustment. 

None of the fathers of the runaway girls had gone 
beyond the sixth grade, the majority having just man- 
aged to complete the fourth, while most of the fathers 
of the non-runaways had completed the fifth grade, and 
some the seventh. The educational status of the mothers 
of these girls is likewise unfavorable, only two having 
gone as far as the eighth grade. The educational status 
of mothers and fathers of the runaways approximated 
each other more nearly than did that of the parents of 
the non-runaways, whose mothers in some instances had 
completed high school. 

The non-runaway girl tended to come from a larger 
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family unit than the girl who ran away. This might 
mean that she had more opportunity to develop a sense 
of belonging and a feeling of identification with a family 
group, that she gained status which was meaningful to 
her, even when she was in trouble. So meaningful, in fact, 
that she did not need to escape from the home setting. 
The runaway, on the other hand, had a smaller, more 
disorganized family, and seemingly less opportunity to 
develop a sense of belonging. Her family seems to have 
had very little to offer her, and she could not turn to it 
for much of anything. 

The position which a child occupies in his family in 
terms of order of birth has always been recognized as 
of psychological importance both to the child and to 
his parents. It is therefore interesting to find that a 
smaller percentage of runaways are first born children, 
while a predominance of the non-runaways filled this 
ordinal position. The first child in the American house- 
hold is commonly the one whose arrival is anticipated 
happily before its advent, and the one who receives much 
affection and incidentally much spoiling after its arrival. 
This is seemingly true irrespective of family financial or 
educational standing. It is also true that where other 
children follow quickly after the birth of the first child, 
unless a careful job of preparation for the arrival of 
the newcomer (the interloper in the eyes of the first 
child) has been done, problems may appear in the be- 
havior of the first born. He feels suddenly dropped 
from his place of importance and sometimes he is never 
able to jockey himself back into the glorious limelight 
he enjoyed before the arrival of the second child, un- 
less the new born infant happens to be of the sex not 
especially wanted by the parents. Often the eldest child 
enjoys at least one year of importance, during which he 
is secure emotionally and perhaps financially. That is 
enough to establish him firmly as a member of a family 
group; and unless he (or she) is a victim of extremely 
unwise treatment in comparison to the siblings who come 
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after, he seems to prefer to turn to the family rather 
than run away into the unknown. 

Even though the girls who run away come from 
smaller family groups, the income in their families is 
less than in those of girls who do not run away. There 
is not much difference in the occupations followed by 
the breadwinners. Even though it has never really been 
established that any type of delinquency is caused by 
financial insecurity alone, its influence as a contributing 
factor cannot be overlooked. 


The Child Herself 


It is significant that there was less variation in physi- 
cal characteristics of the runaway girls than in the non- 
runaways. Specifically, most of the runaways tended to 
the five foot reach, and so were shorter in stature than 
the non-runaways. They also tended to weigh less. When 
it is recalled that these girls matched each other in age, 


this difference becomes more significant. The fact that 
the runaway girl is a smaller person might suggest the 
need to compensate for feelings of inferiority. It seems 
more practical however to interpret this difference as 
simply a reflection of the inadequate care the runaways 
have received at the hands of their parents or parent 
surrogates. 

The runaways had on the average twice as many physi- 
cal defects as the non-runaways. Such defects within 
themselves do not predispose to any particular type 
of behavior so far as we know. It would seem nearer 
fact to suggest that they are indicative of the care and 
treatment the child has received from his family. 
This, in turn, is certainly indicative of the attitudes of 
the parents toward the child and her welfare, whether 
this attitude is manifested through ignorance or uncon- 
cern. It is difficult to believe that the attitude shown by 
the parents toward the child and her health condition 
would have no effect upon her, especially in her develop- 
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ing an attitude toward herself, and her importance. A 
lack of concern for her physical wellbeing could con- 
tribute to her feeling of emotional insecurity as re- 
vealed in a growing sense of inferiority. 

An attempt to secure some idea of the social adjust- 
ment of these girls was made by examining their con- 
tacts with supervised recreational activities. Here again 
the runaway girl was at a disadvantage though the ex- 
periences of both groups with such agencies had been 
limited indeed. The same pattern of disorganization is 
also to be seen in their religious habits. While it cannot 
be claimed that religion within itself is a delinquency 
preventive, it would seem that the discipline involved 
in following out some religious tenets, or at least pre- 
tending to do so, might have had some effect upon the 
subsequent behavior of the child. It would hardly seem 
pure chance that the religious experiences of these girls 
present the pattern they do, with more than half of the 
runaways unchurched. 

Personality is an elusive and omnibus term, meaning 
many things to the many people who use it. Here it is 
employed in the descriptive sense—what the girl is like 
as an individual. Both groups of girls manifested con- 
siderable sweep of mood, with the runaways showing 
more variation than the non-runaways. There was a 
rather definite patterning too in this matter of moodi- 
ness: the non-runaways would emerge from an episode 
of depression into a rather calm and even tenor of 
emotion. Some of them would follow this by withdraw- 
ing into themselves, to later emerge into a kind of 
grumpiness or irritability, at least. It was at this point 
that much extroverted behavior was manifested; behav- 
ior that might truly be described as overt aggresion, 
which sometimes culminated in physical combat with the 
girls in their dormitories. With the runaway girls there 
was a larger number who demonstrated extreme moodi- 
ness, periods when the girls withdrew almost completely 
into themselves. This was followed by a period of 
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storm and stress and extreme aggressiveness, when quar- 
rels were deliberately picked with persons in charge, 
with authority rather than with fellow inmates. Running 
away was frequently either attempted or actually achieved 
at this point. 

Other points of interest appeared in the personalities 
of these two groups: there were more enuretics, fewer 
nail biters, fewer digit suckers, fewer masturbators, more 
with temper tantrums, more with night terrors, more 
with speech defects, and more with tics among the run- 
aways than among the non-runaways. 





A Composite Picture 





A composite picture of a runaway girl, then, drawn 
in lines like these would show that she is a member of 
a family so poorly organized that even minimum finan- 
cial and emotional security have not been provided for 
her. Seemingly, this has resulted in the feeling of not 
particularly belonging anywhere, and of not having any 
adult to whom her presence is of especial importance. 
This lack has left her psychologically unattached, and 
when any difficulties arise or when any outside situation 
promises to be more attractive, she feels no compunctions 
about shifting her place of residence. Her parents are 
largely irresponsible, poor, and uneducated, and are none 
too concerned about her welfare. In some instances her 
departure from the home is a relief to them. 

She is shorter in stature and lighter in weight than the 
non-runaway; and she has more physical defects which 
have not received medical attention. She is, in addition, 
a very upset girl, who shows great sweeps of mood, fre- 
quently ending in extreme aggressiveness towards per- 
sons in authority. She seems to be taking out on these 
adults the resentment she bears to her parents for deny- 
ing her the affection and emotional security that she 
needs. 


Juvenile delinquents share many things in common. 
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But it is very clear from this study that even so simple 
a thing as an unfavorable home situation is really not 
so simple after all. More precise descriptions bring out 
facts of profound value in planning and working through 
a treatment procedure with such girls. To treat a girl 
with a runaway record as an escape risk is, in the language 
of the streets, “‘to get the general idea.” But general 
ideas are not enough if the girl is actually to be helped 
in adjustment through probation service. There must 
be differential diagnosis; and the treatment which fol- 
lows must be related to the details of diagnostic study. 
The usual excuse of too large caseloads has outlived 
any possible usefulness—even as an explanation for any- 
thing. Skilled services in the courts are the only answer. 
Some interesting developments in the extension of psy- 
chiatric services in authoritarian settings are even now 
taking place. Special mention in this regard should be 
made of the psychiatric unit in the Children’s Division 
of the Domestic Relations Court in New York; and also 
of the new psychiatric unit just recently opened in the 
Girls Term of the Magistrates Court, also in New York. 
Both these undertakings are financed by the New York 
City Youth Board, with the ultimate hope of delin- 
quency prevention. 

The argument of the expense of skilled treatment ser- 
vice is likewise ineffective, when one considers the actual 
cost of decent institutional care. There is more than 
even this involved. In this our country, it is accepted 
that children have certain inalienable rights, over and 
above those of an adult citizen. In this list should be 
included the right of every child who gets into difficulty 
to skilled treatment services, until such time as he—or 
she in our study—is able to take her place again in so- 
ciety with a modicum of happiness and security, and with 
the reassurance that if in the future her life should 
again become complicated, her community will be there 
with skilled services to help her. 
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The Junior Probation Camps of 
Los Angeles County 


Joun M. Zuck 
Probation Officer, County of Los Angeles 


HE junior probation camp program in the county 
Tor Los Angeles came into being during the war 
years, 1941 to 1943, in response to recognized need. 
Our community was then shocked by the rapid rise in 
the delinquency rate among boys twelve to fifteen years 
of age. Frequently parents or older members of the 
family were in military service or employed in defense 
plants. All too often wholesome family life was aban- 
doned and children were left to their own devices with- 
out guidance. 

Parents of normal children able to pay large sums 
for care of their children because of their increased 
earnings, had engaged all placement possibilities. To 
meet the needs of boys with serious behavior problems, 
it was determined to establish under the probation de- 
partment a camp to care for those of junior high school 
age. Our first project for sixty boys was set up near 
Camp Baldy in the Sierra Madre Mountains in July 
1943. There we took over an abandoned county road 
camp, converting it to our use. In January 1944 a sec- 
ond camp caring for ninety boys was set up in La Tuna 
Canyon. This time we took over CCC facilities, 
twenty-four buildings on eleven acres of oak-covered 
land. 

Lacking camp experience in the handling of twelve 
to fifteen year olds, we decided to pattern our program 
after the one meeting the needs of our sixteen to eight- 
een year olds in a junior forestry camp. We were aware 
of basic differences and of the necessity of providing a 
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full time school program and a part time routine camp 
maintenance work program in the junior camp as con- 
trasted with the part time school and full time forestry 
work program in senior camps. In our senior program 
we had the co-sponsorship of the county forester and 
fire warden. The junior program is the sole respon- 
sibility of the probation officer. 

Briefly, the basic philosophy of the camp program is 
as follows: 

1. A wholesome camp environment with regular meals 
and sleep; inspirational leadership; religious training; 
schooling; adequate medical care; purposeful and under- 
standing supervision and intelligent disciplinary control. 

2. High caliber, professionally trained deputy proba- 
tion officers as camp supervisory and therapeutic staff. 

3. Absolute minimum security. Each boy is aware of 
the honor of being in camp and of his personal respon- 
sibility to make good on his own. 

4. No corporal punishment, no lockups, no loss of 
food, no physical restraint. The most severe punish- 
ment is removal from camp. 

5. As a substitute for punitive treatment, a system of 
treats, privileges, recognition and awards to elicit re- 
sponse to the program. 

6. This philosophy involves comprehensive psycho- 
therapeutic treatment both on an individual and group 
basis, also a program providing satisfaction of basic 
drives for attention, recognition, status, and other ego- 
satisfactions through the operation of a boy government 
system and a promotional work program. It involves 
placing more and more trust in the boy as he progresses 
in his adjustment; a maximum amount of freedom 
within the limits of custody and good supervision in 
the camp program; a completely indeterminate period 
of time spent in camp. Length of stay is completely 
dependent upon adjustment and attitude as a good camp 
citizen. Lastly, it involves the use of recreation, work, 
school, group living, inclusive of boy and staff eating, 
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sleeping and living in the same environment, as thera- 
peutic tools. 

Definite differences became evident in the junior and 
senior programs resulting in re-evaluation and revision 
to meet the needs of the younger boy. It was determined 
that most boys could be classified as slightly psychoneu- 
rotic. Seemingly they were products of familial and en- 
vironmental disturbances. Feelings of rejection, inade- 
quacy and insecurity had been engendered by parental 
rejection, sibling rivalry, and lack of positive adult 
identification with parents, teachers and others. So most 
of these boys are hostile toward all parental, school, and 
police authority. 

Occasionally we receive at camp the atypical boy nor- 
mal in most ways or the more deeply disturbed boy. 
Our greatest success comes with the slightly neurotic 
type and of course with the atypical but generally normal 
boy. We have also had success with such cases as enu- 
retics and boys with neurotic tics who, after gaining 
security in the camp, no longer suffered from these af- 
flictions. 

Problems of the junior camp boy are further compli- 
cated because he has a short fuse and is emotionally ex- 
plosive. His disturbance seems deeper than that of the 
older boy. His delinquency patterns have been cut at a 
younger age while he is experiencing the processes of 
puberty and adolescence. The younger boy’s instability 
and unpredictability preclude his responding to long 
term objectives. Also, by reason of his age, his post- 
release environment is bound to be similar to what he 
experienced before coming to camp. Generally he will 
return to the same home situation, will still be subject 
to the compulsory school law, will return to the same 
full time school and the same group identification. The 
senior camp graduate may elect full or part time school 
attendance, may enter military service or change his for- 
mer environment in some other way. Another problem 
facing the junior camp boy is the range in physical and 
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emotional maturity of his age group. Some thirteen 
year olds are six feet tall, weigh 200 pounds, and have 
the emotional maturity of an eighteen year old, while 
some fifteen year olds may be barely five feet tall, weigh 
100 pounds, and have the emotional development of a 
boy of nine. When they are together, obviously compli- 
cations arise. 

Finally, our evaluation brought out that isolation from 
society and lack of new experiences and adventure satis- 
faction tended to institutionalize younger boys and make 
them victims of monotony. In our senior program boys 
leave camp daily for work projects, experience the thrill 
of fire fighting, planting fish in our streams, and so forth. 
Our original junior program provided none of these ad- 
vantages. Boys were faced with the full time school 
program similar to the distasteful one at home. 

Our next step was to develop a program for individual 
treatment, one that would take into consideration the 
child’s emotional explosiveness, the difficulties incidental 
to adolescence; a program which would strengthen him 
to meet the temptations and environmental problems 
which were his prior to camp experience. This program 
had to be designed to meet the vast difference in emo- 
tional and physical maturity and the boy’s ability to 
project himself into the future and be guided by future 
rewards. 

Our only way of releasing tensions was to develop a 
program which could give them opportunity to express 
their feelings in a socially acceptable manner without 
fear of recrimination or censorship. Confidence in the 
professional staff was needed so the boys would trust 
us and have faith in our ability to help them. A per- 
missive, sympathetic atmosphere had to be created in 
camp to convince each boy that the staff was interested 
in helping him. 

Such a climate is difficult to create because of the deep 
seated hostility toward authority in most new boys. To 
meet these issues, our most experienced staff workers 
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are assigned to new boys. They emphasize the boy’s 
basic rights as an individual and expect him to maintain 
his dignity. Though advised that the camp exists solely 
to help him, the new arrival’s responsibility to make 
good is stressed. It is also explained that we can help 
him if he will tell us about his difficulties, and he is 
assured at-the first counseling session that he may ex- 
press himself without fear of censure. He is also told 
he will meet problems in camp and that by bringing 
them to the attention of his advisor, he will be helped 
to solve them. 

Camp boys are led to understand that individual coun- 
seling situations differ from those involving the group. 
In the former the counselor is a therapist, while in the 
latter he is a supervisor with responsibility for the pro- 
tection, welfare, health and custody of all the boys and 
so represents the authority of the camp, the probation 
officer, and the court. This authority situation is vastly 
different from a personally imposed authority of the 
camp officer. The effective officer remains objective and 
free from ego-involvement at all times. His disciplinary 
control is based on a well-structured pattern of camp 
rules with which all boys are familiar. Thus when a boy 
breaks a camp rule, he is not resisting an individual off- 
cer’s authority but an impersonal camp program. It is 
important that the camp staff keep up this philosophy 
and that each officer be firm and completely fair. 

Structuring the limits of acceptable behavior is im- 
portant. A boy will make mistakes. In fact, if he 
does not do so early in his camp experience, it must 
be concluded that he had no problems before coming 
to camp and therefore does not belong there; or that 
his camp experience has been so traumatic that his 
personality has become rigid and withdrawn; or that 
he has become so institutionalized that his antisocial 
activities are covert and undetected. When a boy 
comes to camp, it is not the basic responsibility of 
the staff to catch him in antisocial behavior and prove 
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that he is a bad boy, but it is the boy’s responsibility 
to prove to us what a good boy he is. A boy thus learns 
that when he misbehaves and is reprimanded, his is the 
responsibility. He understands that continued poor citi- 
zenship can only result in his removal, just as he would 
be removed from any other community for continued 
antisocial behavior. With such understanding and ac- 
ceptance, we have found that boys conform more rigidly 
to camp behavior standards and with less tension than 
when more directive discipline is used. We note with 
interest that even when it becomes necessary to remove 
a boy from camp, very rarely does he become vindictive 
toward the camp and staff, but rather he accepts his own 
personal responsibility for such removal. 

As the boy’s confidence and trust grows, it becomes 
easier for him to express his deeper emotions which 
emerge in individual counseling with his chosen camp 
advisor. These advisors use a technique not of exhorta- 
tion, moralizing or threat, but a permissive type of 
counseling where the boy does most of the talking, the 
advisor merely reflecting back the emotional content of 
the boy’s statement to further stimulate his response. 
Each boy sets his own pace in these interviews. Thus 
he avoids being confronted with problems which he may 
have but cannot face, until he is fully prepared to do 
so. For instance, it took one boy several counseling ses- 
sions before he could say: ‘“‘My stepmother hates me. 
Every morning I heard her tell my dad: ‘Get that kid 
out of here, I hate his guts!’”” The truth of the state- 
ment is not important, but the fact that the boy feels 
as he does is important. This boy, after expressing his 
feeling, could for the first time really face his attitude 
toward his stepmother. He gained insight as to whether 
his stepmother’s hate was real or not, whether he was 
responsible for such feeling, and why his stepmother 
felt this way if it was true. The expression of such 
feeling also brings out deep emotions directed toward 
others. Free discussion of problems without fear of 
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ridicule or censure enables the boy to open up, to face 
the reality of his situation and to start building up his 
personality to avoid future damage. Where frequent 
counseling interviews are held at regularly scheduled 
hours a boy shows growth to the point where he is 
habitually able to gain satisfaction from solving his prob- 
lems in a socially approved way. 


Group Treatment 


An extremely important phase of camp life is group 
treatment. We could not operate a successful program 
without the help of our boys. It is imperative that the 
majority of the boys participate in group activities. Only 
by encouraging their interest in the complete operation 
of the camp is it possible to orient new boys into our 
program, protect the welfare of all boys, and preserve 
the property in which we are housed. 

This help is elicited by a well-built and integrated boy 
government program which encourages interest in camp 
operation and gives the boy opportunity for status, 
recognition and ego-satisfaction through appointment to 
various boy government positions. The backbone of this 
scheme is division of the population into tribal groups 
of approximately fifteen boys each. Each group has a 
boy leader and various subcommitteemen. At each camp 
a boy mayor and officer of the day are appointed. Oc- 
casionally we have a camp governor when we have a 
boy who is outstanding enough to merit such an ap- 
pointment. Many other positions such as medical boy, 
equipment boy, kitchen police, librarian, and news edi- 
tor are filled with boy appointees. Such positions are 
numerous enough to permit any deserving boy to hold 
a position and work up to top leadership. Regardless of 
title, these positions involve service to others, perform- 
ance of various chores about camp such as washing 
dishes and house cleaning, all of importance to family 
living. Recognition of the importance of the chores and 
the honors going with their accomplishment are mean- 
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ingful. Many a boy upon return home has shocked his 
mother by volunteering to do things about the house 
he could not have been induced to do before his camp 
experience. 

The various tribal groups hold regular meetings 
planned to arouse interest and loyalty to the group. At 
meetings each boy has a right to express his ideas as 
to how the group can improve in sportsmanship, com- 
petition, table manners, housekeeping, work assign- 
ments. 

A weekly meeting is held of the boy leaders from each 
tribal unit, the boy mayor and officer of the day. Here 
again each boy is encouraged to speak his mind, criti- 
cize camp operation, treatment of boys by staff, and to 
discuss boys’ problems. It is truly surprising how con- 
structive the criticisms and observations of the boy 
leaders are. Wherever possible, suggestions are placed 
into effect. Recently one leader pointed out that while 
boys at meal times conversed quietly, staff members eat- 
ing with and in their presence talked and laughed loud. 
Fundamentals of good leadership are emphasized in 
these meetings as boys have no authority over other 
boys and must lead their groups through setting a good 
example of camp citizenship. Group meetings also in- 
clude regular assembling of athletic committeemen and 
other leaders. Finally, once each week a town hall meet- 
ing is held with all camp boys in attendance. At this 
meeting camp rules and regulations are discussed, every 
boy having the right to express himself as did our fore- 
bears in the early town hall meeting. It is amazing to 
observe the insight that participants exhibit toward 
camp program, staff, and even more important, toward 
other boys. Such meetings go a long way in devel- 
oping mutual understanding and promoting good citi- 
zenship. 

Our hobby clubs are sponsored by nearby service clubs 
or other organizations. The Tujunga Lions Club spon- 
sors a Boy Scout troop; Los Angeles Wilshire Kiwanis 
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sponsors an extensive woodshop program; Beverly Hills 
Kiwanis has for years provided equipment and enter- 
tainment for one camp; and Optimists, Soroptimists, 
Business and Professional Women, and numerous other 
groups sponsor activities. At Camp Tuna the Los An- 
geles Press Photographers are doing a magnificent job. 
Here we built a modern darkroom which they have 
completely equipped. They provide from their profes- 
sional membership instruction in all phases of photog- 
raphy. 

Recently Coy Watson, one of the veteran Los Angeles 
press photographers, while instructing one group of fif- 
teen boys told them, in substance: “The negative which 
you expose has two sides. One is slick, the other, which 
is thick on the surface, is the emulsion side. The paper 
you print the picture on also has two sides. One side 
is slick, and the other, the emulsion side, is thick. To 
print a picture you put the thick or emulsion sides to- 
gether under the printer. If you do it right with the 
proper amount of light and for just the right amount 
of time, your print will be a good one. Now, do you 
fellows all understand what I said?” 

All hands went up. A Mexican boy was asked to 
explain. He was stuck. He could neither remember 
the big word emulsion, nor did he know for sure exactly 
what it meant. His answer, however, figuratively sug- 
gested our philosophy in handling and counseling our 
boys. 

Our young Solomon said: “Well, you said the film’s 
got a slick side and it’s got that odder side, and you 
said the paper what you print the picture on it got a 
slick side and that odder side. You said you don’t put 
the slick sides together, you put the emotional sides 
together to make a good picture.” 

Another important group activity is athletics. Our 
boy being an individualist, must learn to play with others. 
Group games teach him how to work and play with the 
other fellow, knowledge so essential to good living. 
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School Success 


Almost without exception, boys entering junior camps 
have been failures in the public schools. Recognizing 
this, our county school superintendent and the Los An- 
geles board of education have pioneered a school pro- 
gram to challenge the interests of our boys. They recog- 
nize the demand for satisfaction of emotional needs 
before fundamental academic skills can be taught. An 
individualized program to make a boy like school is so 
designed that each boy receives recognition for personal 
worth and accomplishment, and early individual atten- 
tion from his instructor upon his request. Boys are en- 
couraged to help each other. Walking through a class- 
room one observes small groups scattered about the 
room, assisting one another. This socialization gives 
the boy who helps another a definite sense of personal 
worth and a feeling of adequacy. 

There are no grades in camp. Each boy is given a 
battery of psychological tests, following which he is 
placed in the school group for his level of work. Thus, 
a boy may be doing fifth grade arithmetic and sixth or 
seventh grade English. The program is essentially 
remedial, each boy having freedom to progress as slowly 
or rapidly as he may. Periodically he is tested and 
moved ahead as indicated by testing results. Boys have 
achieved as many as six grade advancements during a 
six month period. Many boys entering camp are un- 
able to read or write, yet within a three to six month 
period they can correspond with their families and 
friends. 

No attempt is made to segregate according to physi- 
cal or emotional maturity. Each boy is placed according 
to his achievement level. No stigma is attached to 
school placement, no matter whether a boy is doing 
first or eleventh grade work. The school has become 
an integral part of the overall camp treatment, with 
constant exchange of information between the school 
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and camp staff regarding a boy’s behavior, problems, 
and progress. 

Another group activity is the work program. Each 
boy does approximately two hours work per day, as 
kitchen police, orderly, or on project work. They re- 
ceive twenty-five cents per day. Pains are taken to make 
work assignments worth while in order that a boy may 
have satisfaction in the accomplishment of constructive 
tasks. Each work project is planned beforehand and 
boys are encouraged to assist in the planning and to 
use initiative in its accomplisment. A promotional sys- 
tem enables a boy to start out with a closely supervised 
project crew, and to advance to more trustworthy posi- 
tions where he works on his own with only intermittent 
supervision. With us the job of KP, for instance, is a 
highly honored position carrying with it considerable 
prestige. Our plan not only develops good work habits 
but provides physical exercise. 

In observing a boy’s progress or regress in camp, 
every effort is made to get all available recorded in- 
formation. Only through adequate case recording can 
we accumulate information essential to individual treat- 
ment. Our most important case recordings are contained 
in the counseling file. Information gathered in individ- 
ual counseling sessions, in the observance of boys in 
group situations, school, and other camp activities, is 
entered in the boy’s counseling progress file by any staff 
or school person who deals with him. Another source 
of information is the daily grading of each boy’s work, 
school effort, behavior, and his general attitude. Grades 
have relatively little bearing on a boy’s overall ad- 
justment and growth in camp. They are used primarily 
in disciplinary control, serving as criteria for awarding 
special treats and privileges. 


Steps to Graduation 


To provide a guide for evaluation of a boy’s progress 
and criteria for graduation, a step or phase adjustment 
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plan was devised. This plan defines eight steps in the 
boy’s progress through camp to ultimate release. There 
is no set time for taking these steps. Progress is en- 
tirely up-to the boy. Native ability, however, is given 
thoughtful consideration by the staff. 

The first step is of course his entrance into camp. In- 
tensive orientation takes place during this phase.. The 
second step is taken when a boy accepts his camp place- 
ment. He has indicated through his actions that he 
intends to remain in camp, that he is aware of camp 
rules and regulations, is willing to cooperate with his 
group, and willing to accept correction. The boy usually 
achieves his camp citizenship status during this phase. 
Camp citizenship requires at least two weeks of satis- 
factory or better behavior. A boy then becomes eligible 
for boy government appointments, out-of-camp treats 
and other privileges. 

The third step is achieved when he expresses a de- 
sire to do well in camp, starts to respond to camp 
incentives and begins to apply himself in their accom- 
plishment. In this phase a boy is not “just serving time,” 
but gets true satisfaction from his camp progress. Now 
he wants to earn privileges, boy government positions, 
and treats. He accepts all boys regardless of race, 
creed, or color, and does not seek unearned favors or 
take advantage of other boys or the staff. 

A boy is on the fourth step when he seeks to under- 
stand himself. This phase is characterized by seeking 
help from the staff, discussing problems freely without 
attempt at self deception by rationalizing or blaming 
others. In addition the boy will have begun to set real- 
istic goals for himself, to enjoy school and learning, 
and to take responsibility for others. He does not act 
differently in the presence of the staff than when un- 
observed, nor does he attempt to avoid correction. He 
begins to recognize his own strengths and weaknesses 
and is interested in improving himself as a person. 

A boy reaches his fifth step when he is able to apply 
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his self-understanding. During this phase he demon- 
strates ability to work until his goal is reached. He 
learns from mistakes and does not repeat them. He 
understands his feelings better and is able to control 
them better. He begins to set his own standards of 
behavior and resists improper influence from others. He 
has a sense of responsibility toward camp and begins to 
show appreciation for the help he is receiving. Finally 
he develops a high regard for the personal property of 
others and evidences ability to break his own bad habits. 

A boy is on the sixth step when he is able to under- 
stand others. He now considers the rights of others as 
important as his own. He recognizes his responsibility 
toward others as a good citizen and wants to get satis- 
faction out of helping others. He takes active leader- 
ship in camp, seeking to improve it. He gives help with- 
out expectation of reward and sets a good example for 
others. 

The seventh phase is entered when a boy is able to 
relate his camp learning and insight in his camp prob- 
lems to his experiences at home and in his home com- 
munity. At this stage a boy recognizes the problems at 
home which contributed to his difficulty. He knows what 
he must do to stay out of trouble and has developed 
hobbies for his leisure time. He has gained self-confi- 
dence and is making plans for his immediate future. 
He evidences ability to meet home situations as he will 
find them. When a boy indicates he has reached this 
phase of his development, he is sent home on a week- 
end with the court’s approval. Now he is able to test 
his feelings toward parents, siblings, and other com- 
munity contacts. Upon return to camp, his reactions to 
the home and community visit are discussed with him 
in counseling sessions. Any problems which may have 
developed during this trial period at home are brought 
to light and solutions are worked out. 

Following the weekend home visits and with con- 
tinued growth he is soon ready for graduation. This 
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is of course the final and eighth step. Camp graduation 
is a formalized ceremony complete with diplomas. The 
graduate’s parents are’*in attendance. Following the cere- 
monies, the boy leaves for home with his parents. 

As all camp boys are wards of the juvenile court they 
are released in custody of the probation officer for 
camp placement. The formal court order for release 
follows their graduation and is made by the judge without 
the presence of the child. 

We do not demand that every boy meet all the re- 
quirements of each step or phase before graduation. 
Capacity for individual growth is given careful consid- 
eration. The step plan, however, has proved to be our 
most useful tool for evaluation of a boy’s progress or 
regress while in camp. The step plan also helps each 
boy to analyze his own progress and encourages him in 
his camp adjustment. 

What success are we having with our junior camp 
program? One indication is the decidedly small number 
of runaways from camp. Another is the evidence of 
satisfactory adjustment upon their return home of over 
eighty per cent of those entrusted to our care. 
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Organization of Juvenile After-care 


CLINTON W. ARESON 


Superintendent, State Agricultural and Industrial 
School, Industry, New York 


AM speaking as the superintendent of a boys’ train- 

ing school but endeavoring to discuss principles that 
apply to any after-care program. If they are valid for 
the readjustment of delinquent adolescents they should 
be useful in milder situations. 

Whether a state maintains an adequately financed 
training school or tries to reclaim its delinquents on 
the cheap, it still makes a substantial investment. Effec- 
tive after-care will make the investment pay off; inef- 
fective after-care will lose it. Criticisms flow from the 
press about “repeaters,” J. Edgar Hoover gets out his 
annual estimates of losses in billions; the Gluecks pre- 
sent discouraging data in the Harvard studies; Youth 
Authority proponents wish to slide their panacea down 
into the juvenile ages, and social workers are frequently 
vocal about “‘returning boys to the same destructive con- 
ditions.” All these are criticisms of after-care. Dimly 
it is recognized that this is often the last chance of the 
adolescent to be a man and a citizen. 

Attention is commonly called to broken homes. But 
who is emphasizing the far more serious breaks in con- 
tinuity of life which delinquents suffer? About these I 
wish to write. I shall not describe the details of a case- 
work service, the basic elements of which can be read 
in a book, but shall try to point out that interruption 
of continuity is one of the dilemmas inherent in pro- 
grams designed to affect personality development, and 
that for delinquents it has certain acute characteristics 
as well. 

Juvenile courts and training schools are contrasted 
with criminal courts and prisons in philosophy. The 
latter, one might almost say, occupy an area of combat; 
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the former, one of analysis, understanding and the re- 
pair of relationships. For these purposes reasonable con- 
tinuity in relationships and guidance greatly contributes 
to success. If you go by prison numbers it makes little 
difference who keeps the books; if you are shepherding 
a delinquent back into the ways of understanding, who 
does it or tries to is of paramount importance. 

But while continuity in such relationships conditions 
success, please observe what happens in real life. De- 
linquents come, on the whole, from inadequate families, 
known to a succession of social agencies for long periods 
of time. You may read the list of their social contacts 
in any case record. In addition, over the years workers 
come and go and “social worker’ tends to become a 
generic term rather than the title of a person. Because 
delinquents start their careers early in life and long be- 
fore we meet them in courts and training schools, the 
continuity of their experience has already been broken. 
School comes in, other agencies appear and disappear, 
these children are thrust out of school and presently 
they come before the court. 


This is a great break for them because most of the 
participating agencies now bow themselves out of the 
delinquent’s life, leaving the court and the school alone. 
In some few jurisdictions courts live closely enough with 
the agencies to offer a re-enforcing strength to agency 
efforts, but this is unusual. More commonly the boy 
faces quite a new philosophy, and certainly new per- 
sonalities. He is on probation while he lives at home, 
the rest of the family relying on the supports to which 
they have turned in earlier times. He has to “report,” 
or he has to subscribe to certain regulations that no 
social worker of his experience had hitherto laid down. 
He may be enrolled in some new activity. He is not in 
a continuous process, even in those instances where pro- 
bation is a casework process. It is a different casework 
process from what he has known. 

After a series of ups and downs he is brought into 
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court and committed to a training school. This con- 
stitutes a visible, physical break with most of the factors 
of life that he has known, certainly with those on which 
he has depended. The judge tells him that he can no 
longer live at home with his people; that he cannot 
even continue to live in that town! He can no longer 
go to the school, the movies, the playground he has 
known. It must look to him like exile, especially if the 
judge adds the well-known clincher: “I’ve given you 
chances on probation, now I’m going to commit 
you!” He can have no doubt that his life is being broken 
in two, he is being “‘sent away.” 

Explaining that the training school is a nice place 
with no bars or walls makes little impression on the boy 
in the face of all his emotion, and sermonettes are 
wasted. All he will retain is that the judge said if he 
is good he will only be there a short time—not much 
equipment with which to step off into a strange world. 
Small wonder that self-pity engenders resentment, that 
the child is sure he has been framed and that his com- 
panions were favored over him. And under it all as he 
comes to the training school is fear, for he is after all 
an immature boy whose efforts to be grown up have 
miscarried and he doesn’t know what to do. 

This greatest of the breaks during minority cannot 
be mitigated or camouflaged as others have been. Have 
you ever thought of the devices that have been created 
to mitigate or evade the breaks in continuity? This is 
one of the great purposes of the social service exchange, 
whereby workers from each agency have access to in- 
formation which trusting clients have given the workers 
of other agencies in confidence about their personal af- 
fairs and heartaches. But agencies must not duplicate, 
nor must they become the victims of “shopping around” 
by clients, so the social service exchange tries to bridge 
the fractures that threaten. Or have you thought of the 
“informal” hearings of the court which do not result 
in a “record.” They are held at the court, before court 
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personnel, sometimes the judge himself, yet they are 
an attempt to avoid the full implications of court juris- 
diction, i.e., the court is trying to preserve continuity 
with earlier agency experience. Bureaus of adjustment, 
classes which parents have to attend, and other devices 
are to me recognition of the fact that people ought not 
to be ruthlessly passed from hand to hand, particularly 
children. 
A New Start 


But you cannot dodge the fact of commitment with 
any ameliorating devices. It remains inescapable. It 
is carried out a long way from home and among stran- 
gers. It cannot be evaded. Would it not be logical to 
make a real attempt to think of it as a new start, clear 
away from the old troubles? Of course the family ties 
would not be abandoned, but the rest might be put away. 

Some have seen commitment as entrance to a treat- 
ment center, so called. For myself, I have a suspicion 
of medical analogies. Perhaps when the doctoring of 
personalities becomes as surefooted as the treatment of 
bodies, analogies can be useful. At present they are 
more likely to be substitutes for thought. There is little 
to compare between a neurosis with delinquent outcrop- 
pings and the removal of a diseased appendix, or even 
the treatment of a severe pneumonia. 

When to the involvement of the whole personality 
you add the entanglements of the family that more 
often than not produced it, one is brash indeed to talk 
in terms of a treatment center from which the sufferer 
from delinquency will emerge clear, strong and whole. 
For he won’t. People convalesce after they leave the 
hospital. He may have reached a convalescent stage, 
but he must recover finally on the streets, in the home 
and in the school, among his people and the frictions of 
life. Hence, he should not walk alone and the question 
of after-care is crucial. 

I am not discussing what has happened in his training 
period, but I assume that his fear has been assuaged, 
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and that he has gained insight to a degree that what 
the psychiatrists call the super-ego can function, in other 
words that he has shown some ability to change his 
habits, some conscientious desire to do so, some capacity 
to develop personal relations with healthy people. These 
signs usually mean that he is ready for parole. It doesn’t 
mean that he is a fully armed and competent contender 
with the difficulties of life. Someone should be around 
to help him. Who shall it be? On whose oversight may 
he depend when bewildered? 

The textbook may say that a continuous link is pro- 
vided by the social worker who shepherds him into the 
institution, remains his counselor while there, and walks 
with him on the return to home and community. I hap- 
pen not to have seen such a continuous contact in opera- 
tion. It might, of course, happen in a small community 
where all social workers have plenty of time, where they 
are all sympathetically interested in institution programs, 
a community from which they never go away to other 
and better paying jobs. But it seems to me not realistic 
on the whole, and it is certainly quite out of the question 
in a training school program in a state of any size. In 
general, when a boy goes to the training school after 
local struggles have exhausted all the contenders but him, 
“out of sight, out of mind” is what the sigh of relief 
really means. 

So he might not be warmly welcomed, or understand- 
ingly received by these same harassed people on his re- 
lease. With kindness, yes, but also with reservations, 
almost surely not with the confidence that a boy senses 
even more certainly than we whose perceptions are 
duller. Shall he go back to the court which tore him 
away from his world some time ago? How will he feel 
toward the probation officer who wouldn’t give him still 
another chance, and the judge who pronounced his doom, 
refusing to believe his protestations of last minute re- 
form? Don’t think he wasn’t hurt, or that he has for- 
gotten. He may have written to the judge that his 
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honor did him a kindness in sending him to the school, 
that is, one or two boys may in the course of a year, but 
most of them do not turn the other cheek. 

Or shall he go to some other agency with which he 
walked the slippery paths of failure? Perhaps even to 
the same worker whom he fooled and deceived? Nine 
times out of ten the worker is a woman and he will 
have grown beyond the years when it is easy to “tell 
all” to any woman, much less one who has never lived 
in his world. How confident will he be of welcome? 
Can he avoid feeling that welcome is diluted with a 
conscious forgiveness ? 

Moreover, he has just left an experience where he has 
had a measure of success. What does the local social 
worker know about what he faced in training, what he 
achieved, more especially how he achieved? Not know- 
ing this, where does the proffered guidance enter his 
stream of experience? The guide doesn’t know what it 
has been! 


Continuance of Contact 


My frank preference is for the continuance of con- 
tact by the staff of the school to prevent another break 
in the boy’s life continuity at the end of training. I know 
of one superintendent whose state is so small that his 
field staff can live at the institution and function as the 
institution casework staff at the same time. In other 
words, from the time the boy is committed he can be 
assured a new start in training and in after-care, a 
better outlook than being handed on to still someone 
else after the great break of commitment. 

This fortunate state, then, can have its boys go back 
to their home communities under the guidance of men 
who know them, who are proud of their training accom- 
plishments because they shared in them, and who, along 
with the boys, are under the same single direction when 
decisions have to be made. 

For there will be storms and resistance and trouble, 
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and return to training will loom. While these adolescents 
are on the threshold of manhood and full legal account- 
ability, they are still adolescent, which is the synonym 
for unsteadiness in the process of growth. They require 
a knowing support. More than simple kindness, they 
require firmness and even a touch of authority. They 
and their families need to know someone who has shared 
in the boy’s success, and looks at the family shortcom- 
ings with at least a degree of optimism growing out of 
that success. When school is re-entered or a job is 
sought, it helps to have someone who can speak up 
from knowledge, not just general good will. In other 
words, if the training school experience has been con- 
structive, then it should be transmitted into the comple- 
tion stage of the boy’s recovery. That cannot be done 
in the pages of a case summary. It needs to be a per- 
sonal job, based on personal participation. 

Inability to offer this service makes many of us ques- 
tion the soundness of “national homes,” boys’ towns 
drawing from great areas, the ability of even good in- 
stitutions to return boys satisfactorily to other states 
or at great distances. Obviously, the same questions could 
be raised about the propriety of accepting boys from 
far away in the first instance, but we are discussing 
after-care. 

A few institutions probably have forged such close 
ties over the years with selected agencies in some com- 
munities that the dangers I speak of are foreseen and 
perhaps avoided by them. But no one should fail to 
see the dangers. 

There are few states small enough for one casework 
staff in and out of the institution. Superintendents tes- 
tify to great need for some service which will complete 
what they are trying to do, and while I have taken no 
census of sentiment I do have a pungent collection of 
examples of the wreckage wrought by the “handing- 
over-to-a-local-authority” process. We will assume that 
our readers have no need to hear the sad details. 
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One would be puzzled to say whether lack of ac- 
quaintance with the boy and his training school achieve- 
ments is a greater handicap than divided responsibility 
where a local resource is relied on. It is so fatally easy 
for the burdened community worker to conclude that 
“another period of training” is what the child needs. 
So the helpless school receives back a boy more out- 
raged than when he first appeared. It is equally easy 
for the school to believe that the boy would not have 
failed if the local worker had had any understanding of 
what makes delinquent boys tick, this boy in particular. 
Neither official under such a divided scheme is respon- 
sible for the boy. And boys cannot be dealt with in 
sections. 

Hence the chorus of wails, even from a correspondent 
who devoutly believes that the communities in his state 
ought to be “educated” to expect these boys back and 
to welcome them. He admits he is “starry-eyed,’”’ but 
he clings to his theory even while he bemoans the fact 
that the one man who acts as liaison with county boards 
is not and cannot be effective. Of course he isn’t and he 
never will be in our time. Educating the community to 
understand delinquents and rejoice at their recovery is 
a project that antedates the Christian church. If we 
want the current boys and girls to be readjusted it would 
be well not to rely on community education alone. It 
would be well to get some healthy, well trained men and 
women into the after-care portions of these programs 
where they can function. 

Of course it is fair to raise the question where these 
well trained persons are to be developed since the schools 
of social work stay carefully away from these phases of 
delinquency treatment. I believe there are one or two 
exceptions, but for the most part the delinquent and his 
worker may have to wrestle their technique out to- 
gether, a process no worse for the boy than what he 
would have to go through with the local worker. He is 
at least struggling with someone who has a personal 
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stake in his success and who is not ignorant of what he 
has recently lived through. The answer of the schools 
of social work, I suppose, would be that the standards 
of casework are not high enough to justify placing 
trainees. One wonders how the deadlock will be broken. 
A judge of my acquaintance says that in his opinion 
70 per cent of the training school investment is wasted 
in the years immediately following training. That is 
a large amount of money and human wreckage, if it is 
true or even partly true of the yearly output of 178 
public and private training schools. It might be worth 
while to settle on some constructive policies and per- 
suade a few schools of social work to meet a glaring 
need. 


A Workable System 


Perhaps it is now time to follow these generalizations 
with specific facts about a system that works in a large 
state. New York is a large state, in extent as in popula- 
tion. Except for New York City and the one rural 
county in which the other training school is located, 
our school receives all commitments to a training school 
from fifty-six counties. We reach from Montauk Point 
to Canada, and to Pennsylvania on the west. We are 
about 450 miles from the most eastern point of our 
territory. In this area about seven million people live. 
Our school might, I suppose, be rated large—about 400 
capacity and generally pretty well filled. Our average 
length of stay is sixteen to eighteen months; the median 
age of admissions is somewhat under fifteen years and 
the average IQ is beween 90 and 95. 

Again omitting descriptions of the training program 
and assuming that we think a boy is ready to leave, what 
happens? This decision has been arrived at in a com- 
mittee which reviews each boy’s progress at intervals 
of five months on the basis of reports from all quarters, 
including the parole officer’s contacts with the family 
and plans that he may be making or have worked out 
for the boy’s reception home or in another destination. 
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In the fifty-six counties there are eleven parole dis- 
tricts, in each of which a worker resides in a population 
center while covering a certain number of contiguous 
counties. Each has rural and urban territory. The aver- 
age caseload is 65 to 70, plus boys from the worker’s 
district who are in the school. Most of these men are 
school of social work graduates to whom we have given 
training in addition. They are residents of their terri- 
tories, vote there, belong to professional organizations 
there, send their children to the local schools. They are 
the local representatives of the training school to the 
local courts, the police, employers, social agencies, 
churches, etc. In a reasonable time they come to know 
their communities and the families of the boys. But 
they are free of the heartaches and disappointments that 
the boy has caused among the local agencies before he 
was committed. They have a personal stake in contriving 
success for the boy, and gradually they build up connec- 
tions among the agencies and other resources that they 
can use to that end. 

Furthermore, they are supervised by us with a single 
consistent policy and suffer no divided allegiance. Per- 
iodically they come into the institution for conference on 
cases, policies and reports. During two or three days 
they interview all the boys from their districts, bringing 
to them word of their families and carrying back to the 
families word of their sons. Periodically our two senior 
caseworkers visit them for supervisory purposes. A 
three-day seminar brings them together at the school 
once a year. 

A steady stream of written material is in the mail. 
Every psychiatric report, every observation that goes into 
the folders goes in duplicate to them. Their own records 
are dictated on machines, mailed to the institution for 
transcription and a copy returned to them in the field 
with a supervisor’s comment. They are free to pick up 
the phone at any hour when they need to talk with those 
in charge of their division of the work. 
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They have the same civil service titles as the three 
caseworkers in our psychiatric clinic and receive the same 
pay, plus allowances for necessary travel. We have 
transferred men from the field to the clinic, and the next 
senior in the clinic will be a field man who has served 
five years in Syracuse. He began in the cottage service 
nine years ago. We could equally transfer from the 
clinic to the field, though the latter is the more difficult 
assignment. 

As soon as a boy is committed from a district, that 
worker is notified so that he may reach the family and 
the court at an early date. Very often these visits are 
for the purpose of supplementing inadequate case in- 
formation. In two weeks this is to be furnished to us 
for the assignment committee which puts the boy into 
program. Thus from the first our workers are identified 
with the fate of the boy and the hopes of the family, 
without bearing the prejudices of the past. From time 
to time the field man works with the family, and if 
necessary, with cooperating agencies in their behalf. We 
have indicated his role when the parole date approaches. 

This is a plan that works. It is sufficiently localized 
to be accepted in the communities. It escapes the con- 
tamination of their past frustrations with the boy. His 
success is its objective, it is optimistic in its direction, and 
it is informed. It is informed in other ways than on 
paper. Every man who comes on the parole staff, no 
matter what his background, comes incognito into the 
cottage staff at the institution for three weeks of service. 
He works his eight hours as a supervisor, takes the rough 
with the smooth, sees the boys in groups at work and 
play and asleep. Most important of all he gets to know 
personally the cottage personnel and to understand what 
their subsequent observations mean when he confers with 
them later on as a parole officer. 
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At the end of the three weeks stretch he puts on his 
white collar and goes around to interview the boys from 
his district. Both ends of the experience are a revelation 
to these men. Each writes up his observations of each 
phase of the introductory experience and we accumulate 
much valuable insight about the men and the cottages 
as well. Some have been skeptical of the value as they 
plugged along in the first greenhorn weeks. But not one 
has emerged in any but an enthusiastic frame of mind 
about the experience. Hereafter he will never be a 
stranger, a social worker undertaking to tell the non- 
professionals how to function. 

Our conviction is that all of the above put together 
have produced the elements of a new start for many a 
boy, beginning with his commitment, and that it has 
given satisfaction to the courts and communities with 
which we work. No one knows as well as we that it is 
not perfect; but we also know that it works. We be- 
lieve the organization structure is right. 

In conclusion I would like to point out that: 

a) I have not recommended or discussed a series of 
small institutions, either their advantages or their 
weaknesses. 

b) I have assumed that the training of adolescents is a 
welfare and not a penal function. 

c) I have not discussed the question of state vs local 
financial responsibility. 

What I have tried to do is to put the organization of 
after-care in its proper perspective in the casework pro- 
cess, to show its paramount importance to all the fore- 
going steps, and to express my belief that the training 
school, far from being the end of the road, can be the 
beginning of a fresh lease on life for the boy. 
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Aids to Differential Supervision 
Harvey L. Lone 


Superintendent, Juvenile Parole Services, Illinois 
Depariment of Public Welfare, Chicago 


ROBATIONERS and parolees as individuals have 
strengths and weaknesses, assets and liabilities, as 
social risks. Presumably, techniques in selecting risks, 
either for probation or parole, involve the identification 
and assessing of these strengths and weaknesses, and this 
diagnostic knowledge is the foundation for individualiz- 
ing the supervision or counseling function in dealing with, 
guiding and advising the ward and his family, local 
officials, and community agencies. Presumably, I say, 
for this presumption is based on the dubious assumptions: 
1) that we have an adequate body of knowledge reduced 
to a form usable by the average practitioner or pro- 
fessional worker; and 2) that all practitioners involved— 
judges, probation officers, parole boards, and parole of- 
ficers—make intelligent use of this specialized knowledge 
and these skills as they may apply to each individual case. 
A new worker in a public agency placing children in 
foster homes recently related how six months ago she 
started out doing casework on the emergency cases in 
her load. Soon she found that almost all of her cases 
had emergency aspects. She ended by saying, ‘Now I 
am doing casework in none of the cases.’ I once ob- 
served over a period of time a parole officer who spent 
eighty per cent of his time adjusting emergency situa- 
tions, going to court hearings, etc. In the remaining 
twenty per cent he made pre-classification studies and 
placement plans and stopped in to say “hello” and 
“goodbye” to a few of the non-emergency cases. He 
never got around to covering his caseload, he had no 
time even to screen out the vulnerable cases and work 
with them to prevent the emergencies. These illustra- 
tions sound pretty familiar in any part of the nation. 
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In spite of the progress we have made in both theory 
and practice, we are still looking for answers to many 
questions: 

How can I, as a busy parole or probation officer, best 
assay the liabilities and assets of each client, or determine 
his weaknesses and his strengths and make use of this 
knowledge in planning for parole or in carrying out 
supervision? How can I measure his vulnerability so 
that I can adapt my tactics to the particular situation? 
How can I find what Helen Pigeon’ called “the rallying 
point of the human being,” and at the same time not 
get lost or confused trying to figure out the real signifi- 
cance of a voluminous and sometimes contradictory case 
record? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to propose short 
cuts to casework. There are none that I know of. There 
are however in related fields, if not in our own, practical 
supplemental aids which, if adapted and tested in parole 
work, should: a) save time, expedite work; b) test our 
procedures; c) enlarge the area of tested knowledge; 
and d) overcome some of the human limitations of the 
worker. 

We have experimented in a very limited way in IIli- 
nois. Observations incidental to the making of a study 
for a Ph.D. thesis revealed the value of greater use of 
such aids. George A. Lunday studied 525 boys paroled 
to the Chicago area from the Illinois State Training 
School for Boys, July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1944. He 
compiled data on the pre-institutional history, the in- 
stitutional record, and the parole period of each boy 
and then compared the findings on the 262 successes, 
boys who terminated parole in a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, with the 263 failures, boys whose conduct on 
parole resulted in return to the school, or commitment 
to a new agency or institution. 

You will note as we refer to these data that, for prac- 


1Author of Probation and Parole in Theory and Practice National Probation 
Association 1942 
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tical purposes, successes and failures were 50 per cent 
each. Fifty-five parolees, who were inducted into mili- 
tary service within two months of parole, were elim- 
inated from the study. The removal of these good risks 
from the study undoubtedly affected the proportions of 
failures and successes. The annual statistics show a dis- 
tribution approximately as follows: of five boys ter- 
minating parole at some time during the year, three will 
terminate satisfactorily; one will be lost to another in- 
stitution or agency; one will be returned as a violator. 
The factors included in Lunday’s schedule were about 
equally divided between objective items and case rec- 
ord entries growing out of subjective judgments. While 
the purpose of his study was to see if he could produce 
valid prediction tables on juveniles, we are today chiefly 
interested in the data and the methods which produced 
them. 


Finding Vulnerable Risks 


In an earlier paragraph it was implied that if an 
officer cannot give all of his cases adequate attention, 
then he ought to know without guessing where trouble 
can be expected, and he ought to organize his supervision 
and counseling to head it off. Of course this does not 
mean that the good risks are neglected. 

The first weeks on parole are high risk times for 
parolees. The policy of most agencies calls for intensive 
work on the case during this period. Lunday found that 
the parolee’s conduct during this period, if observed and 
analyzed, would give clues to vulnerability. Here are 
some of the signposts pointing to future trouble: 

Lunday found that if a parolee was not on a job, or 
attending school by the end of the first month, his chances 
of failure were enhanced. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
parolees not working or attending school during the first 
month were among the failures. 

Illinois practice requires each parolee to mail in a 
simple monthly report. Lunday found that 80 per cent 
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of the 70 boys who submitted no reports during the 
parole period failed on parole; that 60 per cent of the 
272 boys who submitted only one to six monthly reports 
failed on parole; that 77 per cent of the 183 boys who 
submitted from seven to twelve monthly reports suc- 
ceeded on parole. It is likely that reporting as requested 
is a measure of responsibility; that failure to report is 
a measure of irresponsibility and therefore is one of the 
indications of vulnerability. 

Since 1941 we in Illinois have been using a rating 
scale or check list to supplement the parole officer’s 
monthly contribution to the running record. This device 
has been described by the writer in a previous article.’ 
The visitation report form which we are now using is 
adapted from the original proposal. Lunday analyzed 
the scores entered on the first visitation reports in the 
files of the 525 parolees. He found that 158 boys were 
given a score of 90 or better on the first month’s report. 
Sixty per cent of this number were in the group ending 
parole with satisfactory adjustment; 55 per cent of the 
367 boys who received a score of 89 or less failed on 
parole. These differences, though not wide, were statis- 
tically significant. 

Therefore if one of our workers now finds that Joe 
Doe is not on a work or school program, and fails to 
mail in his first monthly report and has also been rated 
less than 90 on his first visit, the worker will know 
without any other study or research that Joe is asking 
for help. 

Lunday’s data revealed that the delinquency rate of 
the parolee’s neighborhood had no statistical significance 
with respect to vulnerability of the parolee. Using the 
Delinquency Rate Map of Chicago, prepared by the de- 
partment of sociology of the Illinois Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, he located the Chicago addresses of 479 
of the cases. Two hundred and fifty-three were living 
in areas of high delinquency rate. Out of this number, 


1“A Proposed Rating Scale for Measuring oe Adjustment” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology March-April 1941 
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121 or 48 per cent terminated parole satisfactorily; 132 
or 52 per cent failed. The data on the boys paroled to 
low delinquency rate neighborhoods were only slightly 
different. Out of these 226 cases, 121 or 54 per cent 
terminated satisfactorily; 105 or 46 per cent failed. 
Lunday concluded that “‘it is favorable for a boy to have 
been paroled into an area having a low delinquency rate 
and unfavorable for him to have been paroled into an 
area exhibiting a high delinquency rate, but the differ- 
ence is not statistically significant.” However, in study- 
ing the pre-institutional record of each boy, it was found 
statistically unfavorable for success on parole if a boy 
had lived in an area of high delinquency before com- 
mitment to the institution. 


Institutional Adjustment Data and Vulnerability 


Many parole officers are puzzled over the fact that 
honor boys are so frequently found among returned 
parole violators. They are apt to conclude that good 
conduct in the institution before parole is no indication 
for good conduct on parole. This conclusion does not 
check with the statistics. Lunday found that the insti- 
tutional files on each of the 525 cases studied furnished 
the most significant clues on the possibility of failure or 
success on parole. Much of this information was not 
in usable form in the conventional social history sup- 
plied to the parole officer. I am referring particularly 
to an institutional check list, or rating sheet, ‘Report 
of Conduct and Adjustment,” which was made on each 
boy by the supervisory head of each of nine school de- 
partments. Lunday took as the boy’s rating in each cate- 
gory the rating that he received from the greatest num- 
ber of supervisors. This report is used as supplemental 
information at the institutional parole staff sessions. You 
will note the extent to which these data would have 
helped the parole officer select and give attention to 
the vulnerable cases. 
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Of the statistically significant data the most important 
(highest critical ratio) were in the following areas: 


1. Dependability Of the wards rated at the insti- 
tution from “‘very undependable” to “somewhat re- 
liable,” 68 per cent failed on parole. 


2. Attitude toward supervision Sixty per cent of the 
wards rated from “defiant” to “respectful-obe- 
dient” failed on parole. (Note that 64 per cent 
rated “very respectful and obedient; always ac- 
cepts orders willingly,” succeeded on parole.) 


3. Friendliness and sociability Seventy-six per cent 
of the wards rated from “antagonistic or very 
shy” to “usually gets along with boys,” failed on 
parole. Fifty-eight per cent rated “very friendly, 
good mixer”’ or “agreeable, acceptable,” succeeded. 


Institutional data next in importance, according to 
Lunday, were in the following areas: 


1. Conduct in the institution Fifty-seven per cent of 
the wards rated between “always in trouble” and 
“rarely involved,” failed on parole. Sixty-six per 
cent rated as “never disturbs,’ succeeded on pa- 
role. Another measure of conduct was time spent 
in the special cottage with loss of privileges. Of 
the 356 parolees who had spent time in the special 
cottage, 58 per cent failed on parole; 67 per cent 
of the 169 who had never been in the special cot- 
tage succeeded. 


Change in general adjustment in the institution 
Sixty-five per cent of the cases rated from ‘“defi- 
nitely worse” to ‘some improvement,” failed on 
parole. Fifty-nine per cent of those ranging from 
“considerable improvement” to “much emotional 
insight and growth,” succeeded. 


Contacts with home _ (Packages, letters, visits) 
Sixty-five per cent of the boys whose home con- 
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tacts were “rare,” or “none,” failed on parole. 
Fifty-nine per cent of those whose home contacts 
were rated “very often,” or “often,” or ‘“‘average,”’ 
succeeded on parole. 


In the following categories, the data were from the 
file, not from the rating sheet: 


1. Age when paroled from institution Eighty-one 
per cent of the boys who were fourteen or less 
when placed out failed on parole; 54 per cent of 
the boys seventeen or over succeeded. 


Age at time of commitment to the school Eighty- 
two per cent of the boys in this group who were 
thirteen or less at the time of commitment failed 
on parole; 60 per cent of those who were sixteen 
Or over at commitment succeeded. In this connec- 
tion we should note Lunday’s pre-commitment data 
on age. 


Age at time of first appearance in the juvenile 
court Of the boys in this group who were twelve 
or less when they first appeared in court, 63 per 
cent failed on parole; 53 per cent of the group 
who were over twelve on their first appearance 
teminated parole with good adjustment. 


Previous paroles Having been on parole from 
the same institution before, one to three times, or 
never having been on parole before, was of no 
significance as far as failure or success was con- 
cerned. 


If the study of a still greater number of cases confirms 
Lunday’s findings, there would be an advantage in hav- 
ing boys grouped according to degree of vulnerability 
as a supplemental aid both in selecting for placement 
and planning for supervision in the community. 
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Pre-commitment Data and Vulnerability 


I suspect that parole officers are unconsciously and 
unduly influenced by the pre-commitment history when 
planning for parole supervision. If Lunday’s data are 
confirmed (some of them now confirm other studies) 
we can quickly make a check list on pre-commitment data 
as an additional guide for planning supervision. 

Lunday ruled out certain factors in the pre-institution 
history as without significance as far as success or failure 
on parole of these 525 boys was concerned. The critical 
ratio was not statistically significant with respect to the 
following pre-commitment factors: 


a 


Marital status of parents It was not statistically 
significant for success or failure whether the boy’s 
parents were living together or not at time of his 
commitment to the school. 

Size of family The number of children in the 
home was not significant except for order of birth 
to be noted later. 

Home ownership was favorable for success on pa- 
role, but not statistically significant as distinguished 
from renting. 


Foster home Whether a boy was in a foster home 
or not was not significant for success or failure on 
parole. 


Relief Receipt or non-receipt of public relief pre- 
vious to commitment was not significant. 


Associates The number of associates involved in 
the pre-commitment offense was not significant for 
success or failure on parole, nor was the type of 
offense of significance. 


With respect to favorable factors in the pre-institu- 
tional history of each case, the following are listed in 
the order of their statistical significance. Lunday found 
that boys on parole had a significantly better chance for 
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success during the parole period if, before they were 
sent to the school: 


1. There was a good relationship between the boy 
and his father; 


. There was a happy relationship between the par- 
ents; 

. The boy was sixteen years old or older when he 
was committed ; 


. The family income was more than $100 per month 
(1941 or 1942); 


. There was a good relationship between the boy 
and his mother; 


. The boy was over twelve at the time of his first 
offense. 


Ranked below in order of their statistical significance 
are the factors which Lunday found were unfavorable 
for success on parole, as far as this group of 525 boys 
was concerned, when the factor appeared in the pre- 
institutional history: 


1. Boy age thirteen or younger when committed; 
2. Father unknown to boy; 
3. Family income less than $100 a month (1941 or 
1942) ; 
4. Boy was fourth child or later; 
. Father or mother delinquent; 


. Boy age twelve or younger at time of first atten- 
tion for misbehavior; 


. Family lived in high delinquency area; 
. Poor relationship with parents; 
9. Presence of sibling rivalry. 


It may appear to some that I have over-emphasized 
the negative, the weaknesses, the liabilities, in directing 
particular attention to vulnerability. The competent 
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worker will always cash in on the strengths, the assets. 
The good risks on parole and those who respond to 
supervision should have individualized help in the quan- 
tity and quality indicated. We would say the same thing 
regarding the poor risks, and those who do not respond 
to counseling and supervision. Only when the worker 
is fully aware of what has happened to the individual 
in the past and appreciates the significance of these 
events, is he ready to apply his skills in the helping role. 
He cannot treat the individual using statistics for the 
average. But a frequent checking of symptoms can be 
of inestimable supplemental value in turning stereotyped 
supervision into individualized counseling even for the 
overloaded worker. 

If this paper suggests to the average parole or pro- 
bation officer how he can do a better job of planning 
his work and checking his performance, it will achieve 
part of its purpose. If it stimulates others to develop 
and test devices or aids in getting a difficult job done 
better, then the purpose will have been fulfilled. 

Lunday’s report on his investigation should set in 
motion a series of follow-up research studies. One is 
now nearing completion on a later series of cases in our 
Chicago office. While researchers are thus engaged, we 
practitioners should be cooperating in supplying ade- 
quate material for future study. Only in this manner 
can we enlarge the body of practical knowledge in our 
field of endeavor. 
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A Detention Home Activities Program 


RICHARD ALLAMAN 


Detention Home Superintendent 
Montgomery County Detention Home, Dayton, Ohio 


HIS account of the activities program of a deten- 

tion home describes what actually goes on at one 
place and relates some general problems to real events. 
The detention home is a smal]l one, operated by the 
juvenile court, located in a residential district, built 
twenty years ago and now sometimes housing twice the 
number of youngsters for which it was intended. This 
discussion deals only with the care of delinquents. Their 
section is a three-story brick building with the craft 
room, isolation room and boys’ dormitories on the top 
floor; school and assembly room, conference room, as- 
sistant matron’s room, girls’ dormitories and dayroom 
on the middle floor; two boys’ dayrooms, kitchen and 
two diningrooms and a laundry on the ground floor. A 
small playground with a six-foot fence adjoins the build- 
ing at the rear. Office, maintenance shop and service 
units are in the other building which houses dependents. 
The usual population is eighteen to twenty-four boys 
and six to twelve girls, with a capacity for twenty-four 
boys and fourteen girls. Ages range from nine through 
seventeen years, with a median age for boys of fifteen 
and for girls, sixteen. Average length of stay is twenty- 
one days, most youngsters staying one, two, or less than 
three weeks, many staying a month or six weeks, and a 
few getting stuck for months. 

Two men group leaders at a time are in charge of the 
boys, and one woman of the girls. The craft teacher 
manages the craft room full time; and the school teacher 
has classes during the school year. The cook handles 
boys, the maintenance man substitutes for group lead- 
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ers on some days off, the laundress has constant and 
sometimes very close contacts with children. Aside from 
the teachers none of the staff have had formal profes- 
sional training, but all have personal strength, tolerance 
for troubles, and a liking for kids. The superintendent 
and matron are caseworkers by profession and admin- 
istrators of a group program by occupation. 

Athletics form a large part of the program. Football 
is strictly seasonal and is not played in an organized 
way; touch tackle is played when we go to a nearby 
park, and kicking and passing is done on our small 
playground. Softball follows the baseball season with 
leadup practice on our playground and pickup games at 
the park. Basketball takes over the year round as most 
readily managed at our place and most generally ac- 
cepted by the kids. During hot weather basketball is 
replaced by modified games like ‘21,’ and during the 
season we enter a team in a citywide league with a prac- 
tice game and a league game each week. Girls join in 
all these games to some extent. Badminton is popular, 
volleyball is played but does not really take hold, and 
other active playground games like “Red Rover’’ are 
played in turn while enthusiasm lasts. Boxing is mostly 
a cool weather sport but the training and striking bags 
get a good workout all the time. The trampoline is ex- 
citing and challenging, and always in the group one or 
two youngsters quickly become especially expert, several 
others can do simple stunts, and still others just bounce. 
The trampoline is used in our playground during the 
summer and at the gym during the winter. Weight- 
lifting, with bar and hand weights, goes on informally 
on the playground in warm weather and during the 
winter is organized indoors, with class two or three 
evenings a week. The school year program includes 
twice a week afternoons at a nearby Salvation Army 
gym, and these physical education activities figure in 
the athletic program. All the boys and girls go to the 
YMCA and the YWCA for weekly swims. 
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Arts and crafts are a substantial part of the life of 
the place. The craft room operates during the school 
year as one of the classes, and during summer vacation 
as part of the recreation program, with five one hour 
periods per day. Plaster and metal modeling, braiding, 
beadwork, small woodwork projects, simple weaving, 
work with canvas and paper, some model building and 
other activities go on there. Aside from the craft room, 
a considerable volume of model building goes on through- 
out the winter as an evening and bad weather activity. 
The maintenance shop is used for woodworking man- 
aged by volunteer help. A weekly art class is run by a 
volunteer. The Indian Room is a diningroom to which 
the kids contribute all kinds of Indian items and decora- 
tions; the Rod and Reel Club involves some craftwork; 
some boys always are building themselves into the place 
by helping paint, fix and install things; the Christmas 
toy repair project is an annual fall event; and a craft- 
work exhibit at the juvenile court office is a stimulating 
adjunct of the program. 

Religious activities include two services managed by 
church and community groups, one on a weekday evening 
and one on Sunday afternoon, daily religious practices 
such as blessings at meals and bedtime prayers, and spe- 
cial programs around religious holidays. 

Work is handled as an activity, with everybody on one 
of the five cleanup crews after breakfast, all the girls 
on kitchen and diningroom cleanup after supper, and 
some of the boys on weekly assignments to other work 
details including the kitchen crew helping the cook in 
the morning and washing dishes and tables after lunch, 
and other cleanups after lunch and supper. The whole 
group is organized for special campaigns such as spring 
housecleaning. Usually a child spends an hour and a 
half a day on his share of work. Some boys as volun- 
teers spend a lot of time with the cook; the laundress 
occasionally takes on a volunteer helper, usually a sick 
youngster, psychologically unable to take part in the 
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regular program; and special help for the maintenance 
man or other staff people is volunteered by the kids, 
who want to do everything from painting to pouring 
cement, to fixing the lawn, to washing a car. 

Weekly mainstays of the recreation program for the 
whole group are the party, the amateur hour and the 
movie. Saturday nights we show a feature, a short sub- 
ject and a cartoon or comedy, the equivalent of a show 
at the neighborhood theater except that the feature is 
older. The Sunday night amateur hour is made up of 
group singing, and songs and stunts by individual 
youngsters, featuring an occasional skit or original play. 
A volunteer helps during the week to get amateur hour 
performances rehearsed and ready for the program. The 
amateur hour is non-competitive, loud, and most of the 
time enthusiastic. The Friday night party consists of 
everything from bingo to dancing, to wiener roasts in 
the playground, to party games. The Nite Life Com- 
mittee, elected by the youngsters, plans and manages 
with staff advisors refreshments, decorations, activities 
and sometimes publicity for the parties. 

Several special interest activities are engaged in volun- 
tarily. The Juvenile Joycaster is a monthly mimeo- 
graphed newspaper which is written by the kids led by 
the elected editorial committee and a staff advisor. It is 
circulated among children and staff, the juvenile court, 
other county offices, and a small mailing list of local 
and out-of-town persons and agencies. The Rod and 
Reel Club is a boys’ summer activity, made up of twelve 
members with a waiting list and elected officers, the only 
club activity in the program. With the staff instructor 
four boys at a time go on fishing trips by turns two 
days a week, packing their supper, leaving in the after- 
noon and returning in the evening. Dancing class 
taught by a volunteer has a regular enrollment limited 
to twelve boys and girls, meets half an afternoon weekly, 
specializes in ballroom dancing with a little square danc- 
ing added by popular demand, and ties up rather directly 
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with the weekly party at which youngsters frequently 
want to dance but don’t know how. Red Cross night is 
a weekly school year activity which features volunteer 
instructors in separate classes in first aid, home nursing, 
nutrition, and sex education. 

In summer the weekly hikes and monthly picnics in- 
clude the whole group. On successive weeks the younger 
boys, older boys, and girls go hiking for the day with 
lunch hauled to them; and the last week the whole 
family is moved to some outdoor location for a picnic 
planned by the elected picnic committee and staff advisor. 

Two evenings and one afternoon weekly are reserved 
for visiting by families of children, letter-writing is en- 
couraged, and phone calls home are made by arrange- 
ment. Walks in the neighborhood by groups are fre- 
quent. Kids go with staff members on errands to stores 
and other places. Irregularly groups go out to night 
football games, or entertainments of various kinds in- 
cluding circuses. Keeping pets at the detention home, 
from Bo the Great Dane to white mice, to a lonesome 
rabbit, has not been successful. Recording of songs by 
groups or musical performances by individuals has been 
intensely interesting not only to the kids who do them 
but to succeeding groups. 

In the weekly assembly the whole group meets with 
the superintendent to elect committees, bring up sugges- 
tions and grievances, talk over issues directly related 
to group life, and hear announcements or explanations 
about coming events. 


Participation and Problems 


The present program dates from a change in admin- 
istration of the home carried through by Judge Frank 
W. Nicholas three years ago, with active public support, 
cooperation of the probation staff, and increased appro- 
priations by the county commissioners. The program 
was as different a year ago as we expect it to be a year 
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from now. Group life in detention care takes time to 
grow. The suspicion, hostility, and resistance with which 
a group of detained delinquents meets the staff cannot 
be dissolved except by patient effort through succeeding 
groups of children under care. With us such effort pro- 
duced reasonably satisfying results two years after a 
change to a new regime. We have watched three factors 
as indicators of growth in good group life at the de- 
tention home. One is the confidence and skill which the 
adults in the place come to have in a supportive, non- 
punishing treatment of children, so that a child can be 
heard with respect, and dealt with as a worthwhile per- 
son. Any detention home staff needs to prove to itself 
that this kind of treatment works. A second indicator 
is the ability of youngsters as individuals and as groups 
to relax in the place and become free to put themselves 
into constructive activities. Familiar evidences of re- 
laxation and spontaneity are seen in behavior: the new 
member who yesterday stared tensely and said nothing 
when you said hello in the corridor, today waves and 
tosses you a grin from his job in the kitchen; sabotage 
of the plant and equipment dwindles; running away and 
heavier forms of misbehavior lessen; and while life 
never is entirely smooth and peaceful, a balance develops 
which is less easily tipped over by acute disturbances. 
A third indicator of good group life is the reputation 
of the detention home among the kids of the community. 
This can be seen at the home in two ways: the number 
of former members who come back to visit, who and 
what they ask or comment about, and the preparation 
new members have had from things told them about 
the place by friends who have been there. “Ask a child 
who’s been there” is the best test of what a detention 
home does, despite the fact that many professional peo- 
ple are aghast at the idea of standing or falling by such 
a test. 

Time to grow is needed by particular activities as well 
as by the general life of the detention home. This is 
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true of any group activity anywhere, but at the deten- 
tion home we have noticed four things which take time 
to develop in any one activity: 1) skill of the staff in 
management of the special problems involved in a de- 
tention care activity; 2) learning of skills by the kids, 
and willingness to try to learn; 3) acceptance by the 
kids of an activity as one approved by the group; and 
4) acquiring of supplies and equipment. For example, 
two years ago the only kind of basketball played at the 
home was “sissy basketball,” a rough variety of the 
game in which the idea is to put the ball through the 
goal no matter how—a player runs with the ball and fights 
over the ball, with no team plays and no rules observed. 
A group leader made a project of teaching regular basket- 
ball.. He had to get in and play with the kids—no side- 
line teaching was possible. The many skills and highly 
organized plays of the game were not quickly learned, 
and the group leader met with resistance, based on the 
unsuccessful boy’s fear of making a monkey of him- 
self by trying to do something he doesn’t know how to 
do. Three months of sustained support, stimulation, 
coaxing and prodding got the game going, and basket- 
ball has gone on to become the most popular team game 
in the place. The second year ended with the basketball 
squad losing one and winning the rest of their games 
in a citywide league, and basketball players and the game 
itself have prestige in the group. At the outset we put 
up two backboards on a flagpole and a fence corner in a 
dirt-surface playground which frequently was a mud- 
hole. Bright-colored trunks for playing were an early 
help in encouraging the game. Later we got the use of 
a nearby gym, put up additional backboards there and 
got shoes to wear on the floor. When we entered the 
league we also got use of the boys club gym for practice 
and league games. This year our playground acquired 
a blacktop surface, and overhanging backboards were 
installed with an almost full-size striped court. We seem 
to be getting more basketball players than we used to, 
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but this only seems to be true; the fact is they were 
always coming here, but the game and opportunities to 
play and learn were absent. 

The activities program operates on basic needs for 
manipulation, activity, movement and noise. No young- 
ster earns the privilege of participating in any regular 
activity; he has the entire program coming to him as 
part of his life at the detention home. The aim is to 
have as good a deal as possible for every youngster, 
not just for a privileged few. We have seen it work 
out very simply that an upset kid, if he has a good time 
at the party, will behave better than he would if he had 
been ruled out because of his misbehavior; or if he goes 
to the Y for a good swim his tension evaporates; or an 
active morning at the park will restore the good spirits 
of an entire jumpy group. The only common exception 
to full participation is that runaways for a time after 
their return, out-of-town runaways awaiting return home, 
and committed children awaiting transportation to state 
schools do not go along on activities outside the home, 
but these few youngsters participate in all activities in 
the building and during the day on the playground. 

Our outside activities may be unusual enough to need 
special mention. They are partly forced upon us by the 
limited facilities of the detention home; to swim or work 
out in a gym or play softball we have to go out because 
we have no pool or gym or large enough playground. 
From a slow start two years ago with a circus trip, 
occasional neighborhood walks and weekly swims for 
boys we now have a considerable volume of activity, as 
is shown in a recent summary for an eleven day period 
during the summer. Thirty-five boys and girls during 
this time received a total of 331 days care. Average 
attendance of outside activities was fifteen per day, 
with an average of an outside activity for each child 
every two days or five per child. The actual outside 
activities for one sixteen year old boy were as fol- 
lows: 
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June 20 Walk in neighborhood 
21 Errand with staff to garage 
22 Morning at Riverview Park 
23 Monthly picnic—Huffman Dam 
24 YMCA swim 
25 Walk in neighborhood 
26 Walk in neighborhood 
30 Riverview Park—afternoon 
Evening fishing trip, Rod and Reel Club 


A new member does not go on outside activities until 
he is seen by the superintendent and any special questions 
about his case are checked with the court probation 
staff. A staff person always goes along not as a guard 
but as a leader, and is present as support for a child’s 
own self-control. Routine transportation is provided by 
Red Cross volunteers. Runaways from outside activi- 
ties have been few enough that they are not a problem, 
but the chance of runaways demands alert management 
and a willingness to take considered risks. In this as in 
other aspects of detention care we have to keep in mind 
the turtle who never gets anywhere without sticking his 
neck out. The outside activities are a convincing demon- 
stration to children that we are not running a jail or 
punishment outfit; they drain off a great deal of the 
strain of living inside locked doors and screened win- 
dows, and to a helpful extent youngsters feel they are 
still part of their community and are not entirely ban- 
ished to a separate stockade as if they were lepers. 


Boys and Girls Together 


Coed activities and natural daily contacts between boys 
and girls should be mentioned. Dormitories and day- 
rooms are on separate floors of the same building. Boys 
and girls groups rotate separately during the day in 
work, school, craft and recreation periods. Some boys 
eat in the girls’ diningroom but girls will not eat in the 
boys’ diningroom. In the playground and in evening 
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activities generally boys and girls are together, and in- 
deed some activities such as the weekly party and ama- 
teur hour and dancing class are directly designed to 
be coed activities. We realize that these practices run 
counter to generally accepted ones in detention care and 
might in some quarters stir up all kinds of adult anxieties 
about sex. We not only have found far fewer troubles 
in such management than in a regime of strict segrega- 
tion by sex, but we have seen unhealthy attitudes and 
excitement about sex relieved by our program. We have 
a great deal of healthy adolescent behavior between boys 
and girls, even though we sometimes wish the adolescents 
would not be so extraordinarily adolescent; we have 
some sexual misbehavior but actually it is infrequent and 
not of serious consequence. 

The ragged grouping of children at the detention 
home presents special problems for the activities pro- 
gram. One program has to try to encompass children 
who differ widely not only in age, maturity and sophisti- 
cation, intelligence, skills, and neighborhood and cultural 
characteristics, but also in problems and psychological 
needs. To meet this special situation the activities pro- 
gram has to be based on the expectation of a low level 
of skill and creativeness, at the same time providing 
opportunity for individual achievement. An activity has 
to be undemanding and yet it must offer challenge on 
a sliding scale. This is seen clearly in the craft room, 
for example, where one youngster may be working on 
a stereotyped project with ready-made materials, while 
his neighbor is originating something from raw mate- 
rials; both are doing craftwork but each is getting satis- 
factions appropriate to his needs and abilities. In view 
of their troubles and the shock and crisis of their deten- 
tion experience, we wonder sometimes that they can 
function at all, and some kids indeed come almost to a 
dead stop; but they cannot function without fascinating 
things to do, and they cannot grow without activities 
into which they can put effort. 
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Also the program has to offer as varied a repertoire 
as facilities and staff time and skills permit. If the 
menu has enough variety of the things needed for good 
nutrition, a youngster is likely to pick out for himself 
the diet he needs for the time being. Children have 
different appetites for activities as they have for food. 
Our cook says you can’t have seconds until you clear 
your plate of everything served first (if you absolutely 
gag on asparagus she might give in a little), but from 
then on you can have more of any items while they last. 
A new member age sixteen recently walked into the 
playground and uncertainly looked around at the trampo- 
line, swings, basketball court, ping pong table, weights 
and so on and asked, “Do I just help myself?” We said, 
“That's the idea exactly,” and he promptly went to take 
hold of the weights; but he might have played ping pong 
or even played in the sandbox like a five year old or 
swung back and forth and back and forth the entire 
time. He should not be forced into an activity which 
psychologically he gags on, but he should do something 
besides sit and think of his own problems. The chances 
are that, carried along by the group, or in response to 
an adult he personally likes, his appetite for activities 
will improve. 

Offering the opportunity for choice, room to grow 
without the repressive restraint which keeps a child 
from taking any responsibility for himself, accepting 
spontaneity even if it is inept and poorly controlled, 
still means that the activities program cannot operate 
primarily on a permissive basis. Activities here require 
more direct and active adult participation and manage- 
ment than children’s group activities usually do. The 
adult may have to hold the play rehearsal together 
almost by might and main, the group leader is in the 
game or no basketball is played, the staff person in 
charge of the amateur hour constantly has to remind the 
group in various ways of the activity pattern of what 
they are doing. Such adult support and stimulation, 
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together with the establishing of dependable structure 
in group life, of regularity in doing things, is the way 
in which activities go on although the membership 
changes. The kids join in and go ahead as far as they can 
and the activities change and grow through mutual par- 
ticipation by adults and children. 

The summer camp analogy is the closest that one 
can come in comparing this activities program with fa- 
miliar group work settings. The detention home is like 
an indoor camp. The plant and staff are there when 
the groups arrive, the kids come into already established 
activities and ways of living, the camp program continues 
recognizably the same although it may operate with six 
different groups during the summer and is made up of 
activities from which a child may profit during a short 
stay. 


What the Activities Program Does 


The activities program is not just a riot of entertain- 
ment. Even though in institutional life you cannot and 
need not be pointedly therapeutic every minute, activities 
have purpose and yield benefits. As an example we can 
list particular benefits we have seen in athletics: 1) 
Youngsters drain off excessive feeling in sports. Physical 
activity relieves anxiety, and many a boy literally has 
pounded the striking bag full of hostility. 2) Athletic 
activities demonstrate to youngsters our concern for them 
in tangible terms they can understand. People who want 
you to have fun playing, and who help build up your 
weight and muscles, are your friends. 3) The program 
for some children is their first actual participation in 
athletics and team play and cooperation. Even those 
with no conscience can accept game codes. 4) A team 
in the field improves morale throughout the whole life 
of the group. Work goes better, participation in other 
activities is more lively, the tone of group life is strength- 
ened. This is true as well of a non-athletic activity in 
which boys and girls find substantial satisfactions. 5) 
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The group leader as coach plays a unique role psycho- 
logically in a boy’s life as combined father and friend. 
What the coach says goes, his authority is accepted; 
but at the same time he is intimately associated with the 
boy in the physical growth and ego growth which is all- 
important to the adolescent. 

From the standpoint of group therapy the activities 
program is a special situation providing worthwhile 
group experiences for children who can’t take ordinary 
groups,—experiences needed for personal growth though 
they may have no direct impact on the child’s problems. 
However, such work with disturbed children constantly 
edges over into outright repair work in which problems 
are modified and behavior changes. The program also 
is a uniquely useful medium for development of the per- 
sonal relationships through which adults help children, 
for development in a child of a strongly favorable feel- 
ing toward the people and the program, with the wish 
to be the kind of person who is approved of in that out- 
fit. Finally, the activities program is the basis for healthy 
group life, which in turn is the indispensable basis for 
other kinds of treatment for individual children during 
institutional care. Detention can be a hostile and barren 
experience for the child to endure until something else 
happens, or it can be a worthwhile experience in itself 
with its own satisfactions and help for the child. The 
activities program has much to do with which direction 
detention care takes for him. 
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F we could, all of us, turn back the years and imagine 

ourselves having committed some offense for which 
we were placed in a detention home to await juvenile 
court disposition, what would we wish for most besides 
getting out? You and I would probably wish for two 
things: 

1. Individual help and guidance by someone who cares 
and would accept you as a person even though he re- 
jected your behavior. 

2. Things to do that would interest and occupy you 
physically, socially, mentally, the entire time you were 
detained. Not just busy work, not just entertainment, 
and certainly not the dull, dread monotony of school 
work as you had previously known it. 

Aside from good physical care, these are the im- 
mediate needs of the detained child—needs which must 
be met. 

As you know, few detention homes in the United 
States are given the necessary budget to do their job 
properly because we have not yet grown out of the 
human storage concept of detention. This is why em- 
phasis is put on physical needs, while the social and 
mental needs of youngsters are considered of secondary 
importance to be met by limited recreation programs, 
the comics, and by the game of pitting wits against the 
staff. Often spirited youngsters, convinced that they are 
failures, resign themselves to hopeless submission, and 
their mental faculties turn numb. When there is no 
school program to give structure to the child’s day, 
periods of enforced idleness are almost inevitable. Yet 
a school program can make matters worse if it con- 
tinues the kind of teaching which was already an an- 
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athema to the child before he was detained. I propose 
to point out the values of the right kind of school pro- 
gram, and how to obtain it. 

Why attempt an educational program? The usual 
arguments against a school in a detention home are: 
a) the child is detained too short a time for school work; 
b) you can’t possibly duplicate the child’s classroom 
situation, so he can’t “keep up with his studies”; c) 
youngsters held in detention homes are too emotionally 
upset to learn anything; d) you can’t re-educate them 
anyway (If the school hasn’t done it by this time, how 
can the detention home do it?); e) it’s too expensive. 
(This is usually the underlying reason.) 

If the school operates in a static, human storage type 
of detention where it is felt that delinquent children 
don’t deserve advantages, then it might be better not 
to have a school in the home at all. If, on the other 
hand, the staff believes that the process of rehabilitation 
should begin at the point of arrest, and that you can't 
hold a child in suspension mentally any more than you 
can physically, then school should be an essential part 
of the program. 

A good detention home school: a) gives structure to 
the child’s day and balance to an activities program 
which would otherwise involve considerable idleness and 
inadequate mental activity; b) doesn’t attempt to dupli- 
cate the child’s grade in school but operates with small 
groups, individual help and a personalized approach; 
c) provides opportunity for achievement in some special 
skills in which the youngster may have been weak 
(remedial work is stressed), and for creative work in 
art, crafts or woodshop, etc.; d) serves as a center of 
activity projects which detention parents can help the 
youngster carry on after school and over long week- 
ends; e) interprets basic school attitudes and specific 
problems to the court and to the child’s school in the 
community. 

The modern detention home school does not attempt 
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to do all this in a traditional schoolroom setting. A 
teacher trained in work with difficult children will pro- 
vide a setting in which the child himself sees the value 
of study during his detention. 

The learning process is so directly related to growth 
(physical, mental, emotional) that what is actually 
learned is less important than the child’s attitudes toward 
learning. The detention of a child represents a crisis 
point in his life where attitudes become crystallized. For 
this reason a good detention home school must have ex- 
ceptionally well qualified teachers, small class groups 
and a flexible curriculum. Probably no other type of 
teaching calls for as much imagination and skill. Some 
youngsters will come to the school prepared to go through 
hated routines with submission hiding resentment. Others 
who left school two years previously or have truanted 
to such an extent that school has lost all meaning for 
them will come in open defiance. In detention homes 
with barren programs some children will actually find 


solace and safety from aggressive companions in a poor 
detention home school. However, most youngsters will 
bring into the classroom years of bitter resistance rooted 
in frustration and failure. 


Special Training for Teachers 


Teachers in detention homes must be aware of the 
emotional forces which act upon the disturbed child 
and be able to accept his anxieties and aggressive com- 
pulsions without feeling the need for retaliation. Dis- 
turbed children have been let down by adults so many 
times that they must feel sure they are accepted before 
they can cooperate, even in a program which they share 
in making. Ideally teachers in detention home schools 
should be trained in special education and then carefully 
selected for stability and shock absorption potential. 
So important does the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation consider the job that the average salary of de- 
tention home teachers is over $5000. A $480 bonus is 
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offered to attract the best. Detention institutions in our 
largest cities should employ specialists in remedial work, 
music, shop, arts, physical education, etc., but all with 
the unique qualifications required for handling disturbed 
children. While not every community can afford such 
high salaries or training in special education, no de- 
tention home, no matter how small, should be with- 
out its educational program. If it is impossible to secure 
a teacher through the public schools, one should be em- 
ployed by the detention home itself. Detention homes 
whose daily population averages eight or ten children 
should have a full time teacher. 

After a stream of oaths, a belligerent oversized six- 
teen year old laid down the law in one detention home: 
“I hain’t a been ter school since I wuz twelve and I hain’t 
agoing ter start now.”’ He was listed as “‘probably feeble- 
minded” and school reports verified the fact that he 
couldn’t read a word. Two weeks later when released 
by the court he proudly waved a primer in his hand 
which he could read “from kivver to kivver.” This 
youngster, who was placed on probation, willingly joined 
a public school adjustment class which he had consistently 
resisted before. Because children have fought school 
doesn’t mean that they have no desire to learn. Often 
their difficulties come from being pushed along ahead 
of their ability without individual help to master subject 
matter for the next step. In other cases lack of under- 
standing of the child’s problems has transferred indif- 
ference from the school to the child. This indifference 
should not be extended by the authorities who detain him. 

The poor reading ability of children in detention 
homes is only in part due to low intelligence. Emotional 
stresses and strains at home, large classes and bad teach- 
ing, especially in the early grades, may produce a mind- 
set towards learning which borders on hopelessness. 
Learning certain multiplication combinations and how 
to add or to read a book from “kivver to kivver” for 
the first time can turn the tide of that hopelessness and 
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set the child on the road to accepting if not seeking help. 
Learning can bring even in one day something which will 
stay with a child the rest of his life. 


Classes 


Although the detention home school has been com- 
pared to the little red schoolhouse, it cannot employ the 
same methods. The old country school had a stable 
population of children living in their own homes and 
continuing in school throughout the year. The wide 
range of intellectual ability, interests and maturity of 
youngsters in detention is coupled with a transient status 
and severe anxieties, whether or not they are shown on 
the surface. To reach below surface conformity and 
provide the necessary individual guidance, classes of not 
more than ten or fifteen children each are essential. 

Appropriate curriculum should neither slavishly fol- 
low the public school nor depart from it entirely. “Busy 
work” (meaningless for the child) has no place in any 
school program, but particularly not in a detention home 
school. The child must be taken in on planning every 
step of the way. Brief but carefully devised testing 
should indicate academic achievement so that teacher 
and child together can discuss weak spots and plan 
what to tackle during the brief stay. The child’s own 
school, which should be notified of his detention im- 
mediately, should at the same time also be asked to 
furnish a brief resume of his academic whereabouts 
and special problems. The probation officer may follow 
up on this later. 


Projects 


School texts should be supplemented by a rich variety 
of special materials on all levels. Remedial materials 
such as cards and loose-leaf workbooks are essential, as 
are visual aid devices. Ample allowance should be made 
in the budget for materials and replacements. While 
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only a few children will be in class at one time, many 
children will come and go throughout the year. Indi- 
vidualized methods insure the interest of the child, and 
ample time allows for a varied program including music, 
arts and crafts, shop and physical education. 

With a varied school program, small groups, and a 
teacher who enjoys teaching children with problems, it 
is rare to find a youngster who fails to profit even by 
a few days of such a regime. If a detained child gains 
a sense of achievement from one constructive thing 
learned, the detention home school is justified. This is 
most apt to happen where the school is activity-conscious. 
For example, in one detention home a contest was held 
for the best arrangement of new equipment on the play- 
ground. Besides drawing on imagination and creative 
ability, the project called for support of each recom- 
mendation and scale drawings were made by some chil- 
dren who for the first time made a practical application 
of arithmetic. In another detention home some of the 
younger children kept white mice for pets. When the 
mice began to lose their hair the boy keepers referred 
the problem to the school where a wise teacher showed 
them how to use reference books. Increased salad con- 
sumption not only restored hair to the mice but caused 
an upswing in salad consumption throughout the home. 

Long term projects or "units of work” are not prac- 
tical. However, enthusiasm for certain activities does 
carry over as youngsters come and go, provided the 
projects which may have been teacher-inspired are not 
teacher-dominated. One teacher with an enthusiasm for 
astronomy had his pupils equally enthusiastic over hang- 
ing home-made planets about their room, observing the 
night sky, and making out of ten cent lenses and mailing 
tubes a telescope which they could take home with them. 
One boy said, “I never would a heard of planets if the 
cops hadn’t a picked me up,” meaning that someone 
cared enough to teach him something while he was de- 
tained. Some homes have smooth washable walls for 
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mural paintings designed by one group of children and 
completed by others. In one a large map of the world 
was painted on the diningroom wall which was squared 
off for the purpose. This tedious job took over a year 
to complete as volunteers gradually added bit by bit. 
When finished it served as a focal point for informal 
discussion of world events as well as an attractive mural 
decoration. Activities of this sort may be initiated in 
the detention home and transferred to its school, or 
initiated in school and carried on after school hours and 
on weekends. This relationship between school and non- 
school life is important because it helps to break down 
artificial barriers which have made education meaning- 
less to the child. In more than one detention home, 
former truants, fascinated by arithmetic workbooks, 
have been seen perusing them voluntarily—their choice 
of an evening’s activity. 

Invaluable assistance can be rendered to the school 
from which the child came and to the probation officer. 
The detention home teacher with more intimate contact 
may discover educational and emotional blockages which 
slip by teachers of large classes, especially when a child 
has snapped his mind shut against educational mass pro- 
duction. The detention home school can give helpful 
information to a child’s own teacher and principal re- 
garding the nature of his personal problems and special 
methods of dealing with them. A written report of the 
detention school experience is helpful also to the pro- 
bation officer in gaining a clearer picture of the child 
and in working with his own school should the child be 
placed under supervision by the court. 

A detention home school should be what the child’s 
own school so often is not—a place where he receives 
understanding help in learning at his own level and at 
his own rate. Children who have been belligerent school 
problems all their lives have participated in detention 
home school activities with satisfaction instead of tension 
and defiance. Often the key to long range school adjust- 
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ment is revealed. But the greatest value is the effect on 
the child himself. Many youngsters return to their own 
schools with a changed attitude. 

Yet most detention homes either have no school what- 
soever or struggle along with the city’s cast off substi- 
tutes. Consequently children return to their own schools 
with unchanged attitudes after an officially enforced holi- 
day. The job which demands the greatest skill gets 
short shrift in the budget. Pressure must be brought for 
public funds to meet a public responsibility, and demands 
must be made on county and city authorities to employ - 
skilled teachers as well as other personnel in detention 
homes. 





Kollor 


Guidance in the Detention Home Program 


Henry LENz 


Chief Probation Officer, York County Juvenile Court 
York, Pennsylvania 


UR detention and probation program is a very 

closely integrated service as the chief probation 
officer is also director of the social service and activities 
program in detention. The capacity of our central re- 
ceiving facility, without the use of our two quarantine 
rooms, is nine children. We do not keep neglected and 
dependent children here. This setup is for a county of 
180,000 people, where juvenile jurisdiction extends to 
eighteen years of age. This small unit was developed 
in 1943 with an individual guidance program in mind, 
and to date has served nearly 1000 children. 

Our experience indicates that short time study and 
redirection is possible only in a small group. We have 
resisted a larger center by the use of private homes for 
overflow. (Reluctantly we have used the county jail for 
the few obstreperous seventeen year olds whose behav- 
ior should bar them from contact with younger chil- 
dren.) We make many confidential contacts possible for 
both the detention staff and the probation officers with 
the small group in detention. In this way they effect a 
better understanding with the child. We believe that 
this personal relationship is most essential to good case- 
work. 

Most of these youngsters have suffered a loss in com- 
munity stature and pérsonal dignity through arrest and 
detention, and therefore need immediate and intimate 
aid to regain these losses if the period is to be of value. 
We have therefore based our short time guidance pro- 
gram on the philosophy that even the worst offender 
has importance to the community. Every possible effort 
is: made to salvage the individual by helping him to a 
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sense of personal security. He needs to be shown and 
to know that someone has time to consider his personal 
problems. This means immediate contact with detention 
social workers or probation officers which provides him 
with an opportunity to talk. Immediately means within 
twelve hours; even though this limit puts a strain on 
the whole program it pays off in time saved eventually. 

The second need is patience in the worker, and this 
is especially required of the detention staff. The child 
is distrustful of all strangers at this point and it is most 
important that the staff welcome and accept the child as a 
guest with lots of worries and not as a delinquent, and 
therefore discount as much as possible his behavior and 
looks at the time of referral. For example: recently a 
very mean-acting, repulsive-looking youngster who could 
not even speak was referred to the juvenile court on a 
serious morals charge. The referring authorities were 
incensed and wanted something done with him at once. 
After weeks of work and testing an admission to a state 
school for defectives was finally arranged. While in 
detention, the boy responded well to simple directive 
supervision, and when the time came to leave he had 
learned to speak a few words, to care for himself and 
to participate in simple games. The foster parents re- 
peatedly spoke of the progress the child was making 
and hoped that the new school would carry on where 
the detention home left off. 

In our program emphasis is placed on the detention 
facility as the child’s place of protection, not the home 
of staff members into which the child forces his unwel- 
come person. The home gives the child a chance to be 
clean, fed, rested and properly clothed to present his 
case to society. We put it this way because we all know 
that most delinquent children are those unwanted in over- 
crowded homes, in the school and community, who have 
become alienated from society. 

A child is usually detained only after repeated delin- 
quency or contacts with the law. This period may be 
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the last chance society has to make amends for its short- 
comings by planning for the youth. Even the tough, 
hardened repeater is a human being who will make his 
contribution to either a good or bad life for all of us. 
He needs a chance to express his feelings to an attentive 
listener who can decide how this youth can best be 
reached and start him up the ladder. Some children 
may go home quickly; some need a longer time to look 
at their behavior, to quiet down, to make plans of their 
own, to accept the planning of others, to face court pro- 
cedure. It does not take a good caseworker long to get 
the picture into focus. Our first step is in the direction 
of something the youth wishes to do, something in which 
he excels. For example: a large, attractive, over-polite, 
gulping youth who had done considerable stealing of 
women’s underclothes had to be detained. While in 
custody he developed an interest in poetry. In a pro- 
gram for visiting teachers he read something on Abra- 
ham Lincoln with such feeling that this interest was 
encouraged. Subsequently the doctors and others who 
worked with him during a course in intensive psycho- 
therapy made good use of it. 

All of us try not to add new problems to the ones 
children already have when they come into detention. 
They come to us with so many dilemmas that no more 
doors should be shut in the face of their desires, nor 
should they be locked in with their difficulties. We strive 
to counteract the feelings of envy, hate and revenge that 
we find in our youngsters. Every so often intolerance 
and prejudice picked up at home rear their ugly heads 
and have to be dealt with expeditiously. 

We try to be realistic and to balance wisely the as- 
sumption of responsibility with the granting of privi- 
leges. Frequently detained youngsters are allowed to go 
on shopping expeditions with parents and other re- 
sponsible individuals. Movies are used as rewards for 
special effort. Local service clubs provide Christmas 
parties, Sunshine Specials and numerous other treats, 
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sense of personal security. He needs to be shown and 
to know that someone has time to consider his personal 
problems. This means immediate contact with detention 
social workers or probation officers which provides him 
with an opportunity to talk. Immediately means within 
twelve hours; even though this limit puts a strain on 
the whole program it pays off in time saved eventually. 

The second need is patience in the worker, and this 
is especially required of the detention staff. The child 
is distrustful of all strangers at this point and it is most 
important that the staff welcome and accept the child as a 
guest with lots of worries and not as a delinquent, and 
therefore discount as much as possible his behavior and 
looks at the time of referral. For example: recently a 
very mean-acting, repulsive-looking youngster who could 
not even speak was referred to the juvenile court on a 
serious morals charge. The referring authorities were 
incensed and wanted something done with him at once. 
After weeks of work and testing an admission to a state 
school for defectives was finally arranged. While in 
detention, the boy responded well to simple directive 
supervision, and when the time came to leave he had 
learned to speak a few words, to care for himself and 
to participate in simple games. The foster parents re- 
peatedly spoke of the progress the child was making 
and hoped that the new school would carry on where 
the detention home left off. 

In our program emphasis is placed on the detention 
facility as the child’s place of protection, not the home 
of staff members into which the child forces his unwel- 
come person. The home gives the child a chance to be 
clean, fed, rested and properly clothed to present his 
case to society. We put it this way because we all know 
that most delinquent children are those unwanted in over- 
crowded homes, in the school and community, who have 
become alienated from society. 

A child is usually detained only after repeated delin- 
quency or contacts with the law. This period may be 
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the last chance society has to make amends for its short- 
comings by planning for the youth. Even the tough, 
hardened repeater is a human being who will make his 
contribution to either a good or bad life for all of us. 
He needs a chance to express his feelings to an attentive 
listener who can decide how this youth can best be 
reached and start him up the ladder. Some children 
may go home quickly; some need a longer time to look 
at their behavior, to quiet down, to make plans of their 
own, to accept the planning of others, to face court pro- 
cedure. It does not take a good caseworker long to get 
the picture into focus. Our first step is in the direction 
of something the youth wishes to do, something in which 
he excels. For example: a large, attractive, over-polite, 
gulping youth who had done considerable stealing of 
women’s underclothes had to be detained. While in 
custody he developed an interest in poetry. In a pro- 
gram for visiting teachers he read something on Abra- 
ham Lincoln with such feeling that this interest was 
encouraged. Subsequently the doctors and others who 
worked with him during a course in intensive psycho- 
therapy made good use of it. 

All of us try not to add new problems to the ones 
children already have when they come into detention. 
They come to us with so many dilemmas that no more 
doors should be shut in the face of their desires, nor 
should they be locked in with their difficulties. We strive 
to counteract the feelings of envy, hate and revenge that 
we find in our youngsters. Every so often intolerance 
and prejudice picked up at home rear their ugly heads 
and have to be dealt with expeditiously. 

We try to be realistic and to balance wisely the as- 
sumption of responsibility with the granting of privi- 
leges. Frequently detained youngsters are allowed to go 
on shopping expeditions with parents and other re- 
sponsible individuals. Movies are used as rewards for 
special effort. Local service clubs provide Christmas 
parties, Sunshine Specials and numerous other treats, 
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all of which are integrated into the program. 

Many of the boys and girls detained are big young- 
sters, sophisticated, and either very smart or dull. Our 
guidance problems run from the simple one of smoking 
and foul language, to serious sex disturbances and mental 
illnesses. In detention we can do little more than make 
a beginning, turn a child in the direction of normal living. 

For all of our children with more than ordinary prob- 
lems we use the diagnostic services of the mental health 
clinic and the state mental hygiene examiners. These 
diagnoses are integrated with other findings. Occasion- 
ally treatment is made available. Most of our guidance 
work in detention is thoughtfully planned by the case- 
workers with the foster parents, schoolteachers, activi- 
ties workers and probation staff. The work has to be 
done without psychiatric casework services. We make 
use of trips with the workers, shopping, helping about 
the premises, watching children from the neighborhood 
who use the recreational facilities under the supervision 
of local service clubs. Thus we see how children react to 
normal situations, what training they have had, and 
what is their resistance to remedial action. 

Good and plentiful food, meeting the particular needs 
of growing children, helps them physically and emotion- 
ally. We use parties, movies, craft programs, bird trips, 
and recordings, not only for physical and cultural edu- 
cation and release of tensions, but also for indications 
of the child’s abilities and needs. The young folks en- 
joy the arts and crafts work particularly. It is here that 
we see the child who wants to make things for himself 
to satisfy long unrealized desires, the one who makes 
something for his parents as a peace token or to buy some 
love and affection. Some need to do things that will gain 
them recognition. Many want their art work displayed. 
This medium is rich in clues to a child’s torment and 
problems. An alert worker can get invaluable help 
through these media in developing counter measures 
against further delinquent behavior. Our birdhouse 
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building contests have been ever so helpful in reducing 
slingshot practice and cruelty to animals epidemics. 
Many youngsters have received invitations to model 
aviation and railroad clubs, and a large group of chil- 
dren continue their art work in school and after school 
classes. 

Little corrective action is taken against the children 
held in detention. We have concentrated on winning 
over their minds and hearts to constructive behavior. 
Force, when it has been used, has usually proved de- 
structive, as all it does is to antagonize the child whose 
strength to resist gives out temporarily. 

A detention program must provide a positive experi- 
ence for good. The reports collected from the detention 
staff for inclusion in the probation report to the judge 
are invaluable in helping him to plan a more prolonged 
guidance program. The short time guidance service can 
be helpful in preparing a child for probation; in fact, 
some of the best probation work can be done at this 
time. No division of responsibility should cut a pro- 
bation officer off from this opportunity to learn to know 
his probationer. It is practically the only time an officer 
can contact a youngster directly for as long as he wishes 
without interruption from home influences. 

We try to meet the crisis which every child faces when 
he is forcibly separated from everything that is familiar 
to him. The key to this service lies in mature, well 
trained and experienced workers who have affection, 
warmth and understanding. This includes willingness to 
do the hard, the unusual thing, and even to risk public 
criticism for individualizing the needs of each child within 
the spirit of the juvenile court law. 








IV. PRESERVING THE FAMILY 


Our Legal Horror—Divorce’ 
PAuL W. ALEXANDER 
Judge, Court of Common Pleas, Toledo, Ohio 


“ RS. JONES, will you describe in your own 
words what happened May 4, 1946?” the law- 
yer asked. 

‘(My husband came home very late. He’d been drink- 
ing again. I knew he’d been running around and when 
I asked him where he’d been he got so abusive I made 
up my mind I just couldn’t stand it any longer. Next 
day I left him,” she answered. 

“Thank you,’ and the lawyer motioned her to step 
down. 

“Just a moment,” said the judge, leaning forward. 
“You say he’s been drinking the last three years ?”’ 

“".” 

“Did he drink before you were married ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Did he drink or run around during the first six years 
of your marriage?” 

“No.” 

“Then what got him started?” 

““How should I know?” Mrs. Jones replied indignantly. 

‘Don’t you have any idea what went wrong?” per- 
sisted the judge. 

‘All I know is he got to drinking and running around,” 
Mrs. Jones told him. “And I couldn’t take it any longer. 
He made a nervous wreck out of me.” 

“Yes,” sighed the judge in a resigned voice. “The 
evidence shows he has been guilty of legal grounds, and 
under the law the court has to grant you a divorce.” 

Mrs. Jones is typical of millions of divorce seekers: 


1Reprinted by special permission from the Ladies’ Home Journal. Copyright 1949, 
The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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aware only of another’s guilt, of superficial symptoms, 
the outward manifestations; with little insight into the 
causative factors, the real roots of the trouble—and 
hence unable to do anything about it. 

And the law is that way too! 

I am politely referred to as a “judge.” Maybe that 
is one of those legal fictions. In reality 1 am just a 
faintly glorified public mortician. In the last dozen 
years I have presided over the final obsequies of more 
than 20,000 dead marriages. 

For, in reality, Jane and John kill off the marriage. 
The divorce trial is merely the autopsy, or post-mortem. 
The divorce decree is the burial certificate. 

Now we public morticians are called upon to bury a 
lot of live corpses. We know there’s still a spark of 
life in many a seemingly dead marriage. It’s hard to 
discover, but it’s there if only we had adequate time and 
resources to probe for it and bring it back to life. 

Half a century ago, we started taking children out of 
the criminal courts and handling them in a brand-new 
kind of court, the juvenile court. In criminal court, the 
sole issues were guilt and punishment. In juvenile court 
these ideas were relegated so far into the background 
that in the more progressive courts now they have en- 
tirely disappeared. 

They have been replaced by the new philosophy of 
diagnosis and therapy—healing, treatment. Instead of 
determining whether the child is guilty of an offense 
and then punishing him, the court tries to determine why 
the child behaves as he does and to correct his behavior. 

The court over which I preside handles both juvenile 
delinquency and divorce. Years ago I became conscious 
that we were able to straighten out and help an im- 
pressive majority of the delinquent children, while at 
the same time a painful majority of the unhappy spouses 
got no help at all. Our work in juvenile court was con- 
structive; in divorce court, destructive. The contrast was 
thought-provoking. 
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Much thought has been given this problem by the 
American Bar Association, world’s largest legal organ- 
ization. It has a special committee on divorce and mar- 
riage laws and family courts. This committee has sug- 
gested patterning our divorce courts after our modern, 
progressive juvenile courts—handling our unhappy and 
delinquent spouses much as we handle our delinquent 
children. After all, their behavior is not unlike that of 
a delinquent child—and for much the same reasons! The 
committee asks: 

Why not substitute in divorce courts the modern 
philosophy of diagnosis and therapy for that of guilt 
and punishment? Instead of determining whether a 
spouse is guilty, why not try to diagnose and treat, to 
discover the fundamental causes, then bring to bear all 
available community resources to remove or rectify them? 

Today, the knowledge that one can always get a di- 
vorce without too much effort or expense or delay takes 
away much of the idea of the permanence of marriage. 
As a result, in many circles, marriage is no longer looked 
upon as a permanent affair. All John or Jane has to do 
is raise the necessary money to hire a lawyer, decide 
what “grounds” they are going to use, and then go into 
court. The grounds vary from state to state. In a few 
states, a wife can get a divorce simply by proving that 
her husband eats crackers in bed, and, although she has 
told him the habit annoyed her, he refused to quit. This 
comes under the head of mental cruelty. In one state, 
divorce can be granted only if either spouse can prove 
his or her partner is unfaithful, and the proof must be 
in the form of pictures of the erring partner in a state 
of intimacy with a member of the opposite sex, or in 
statements from witnesses of such a situation. In every 
state, however, divorce grounds include infidelity; most 
add drunkenness, physical cruelty and desertion. These 
grounds stem from our traditional views on what con- 
stitutes “‘sin’—but are now merely pegs for the law to 
hang a divorce decree on. 
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To begin with, everybody believes divorces break up 
families. This is not so. The broken family is not the 
result of divorce. Divorce is the result of the broken 
family. In the last 12,000 cases coming before me the 
spouses had already been separated—the families broken 
—an average of over two years before getting their 
divorces. 

Marriages fail because of the failure of the individ- 
uals who marry. Marital unhappiness must have a cause. 
That cause can be found, with few exceptions, in the 
character defects of Jane or John or both. Here’s a 
typical case I remember: 

John was unfaithful. He was unfaithful because Jane 
wouldn’t have ‘“‘anything to do with him.” She wouldn’t 
have ‘“‘anything to do with him” because John stayed out 
nights and got drunk. He stayed out and got drunk be- 
cause Jane nagged. She nagged because John didn’t 
make as much money as she wanted. John kept chang- 
ing jobs and didn’t provide well because he was dis- 
couraged. He was discouraged because Jane kept spend- 
ing beyond his means. Jane was extravagant because 
she had been spoiled in her youth. John had never 
learned the virtues of hard work and perseverance; he 
preferred his own pleasures. Jane had never learned the 
virtues of encouragement, cooperation and self-sacrifice. 
Both were fundamentally selfish. That’s really why their 
marriage failed. 

There is ample evidence that even sexual incompati- 
bility is often merely the result of underlying selfishness, 
usually on the part of both spouses. In most cases it 
can be corrected, or greatly improved, by medical or 
psychological or psychiatric treatment—f the parties so 
desire. Moreover, there are still countles» couples who 
have the strength of character—the selflessness—to put 
up with genuine sexual incompatibility. 

However, the idea of guilt and punishment is so deep- 
rooted in all American thinking that perhaps we’d better 
go into a little detail to explain how this idea does more 
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harm than good, how it is at the bottom of much that is 
wrong with divorce. 

When Jane finally goes to court for a divorce, she 
thinks she is suing John. That’s the way the papers 
read. That would be true if she were after alimony, 
for then she would ask the court to order John to pay 
money; she would get a judgment against John person- 
ally. But we’re talking only about divorce, and in straight 
divorce Jane doesn’t seek anything from John and she 
doesn’t get a judgment or decree against him. 

This is because a divorce suit is not a request for the 
state to do something to a person or to require a person 
to do something. It is not an action against a person. 
It is a suit against or upon a thing, a request that the 
state wipe out or remove or dissolve a thing That 
thing is invisible, but the eyes of the law can see it. It 
is the legal marriage status. 

Or we might say Jane asks the court to cut the purely 
legal tie still binding the parties, the thing the old 
judges with perhaps unconscious humor used to call the 
chain of matrimony. 

The point is that Jane’s divorce decree does not oper- 
ate on John, but on a thing. The way it divorces Jane 
and John is by dissolving that legal status. 

So what? Well, no self-respecting state would do 
anything to a person unless that person were guilty of 
something. Must we therefore find a thing guilty before 
we can dissolve it? Must that invisible, legal chain be a 
drunkard? 

Now if, as the American Bar Association committee 
hopes, divorce is to be made helpful, constructive, pre- 
ventive, what good can it do to find somebody guilty? 
In a way the shattered romance of Jane and John is 
like the shattered leg of a patient brought to the hos- 
pital. If the leg be hopelessly shattered, utterly beyond 
help, the surgeon will decide to amputate. That would 
be best for the patient and indirectly for society. But 
if the surgeon thinks the leg can be saved he will set 
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the bones, cleanse the wounds, and give the healing 
power of Nature every possible chance to do its work. 
He doesn’t have to know who was guilty of breaking 
the leg. 

The idea of guilt isn’t really necessary and it is really 
harmful. Since the law provides “no divorce without 
proving John guilty,” many people have the idea that 
the converse should be true and that for every guilty 
John there ought to be a divorce. Appalling thought, 
but true! 

People are learning fast how this antiquated idea 
actually serves to put a premium upon many forms of 
wickedness. The applicant who can testify to the most 
villifying facts with the most vindictiveness comes 
through easiest and best; and if the true facts are trivial, 
the applicant exaggerates them until the stupid law is 
complied with; and in the many cases where there isn’t 
even a trivial fact which can be magnified into something 
of sufficient legal weight, the applicant manufactures 
evidence out of whole cloth. 

In the opinion of the ABA committee, these evils 
stem largely from our blind and useless adoption of and 
adherence to the doctrine of guilt and punishment; the 
idea that all we need do is prove somebody guilty in 
a sort of criminal trial. And the committee believes 
something should be done about it now. We suggest 
throwing out the window the whole false premise of 
guilt and punishment. (Don’t be nervous! The com- 
mittee has something better to offer.) 

Is a divorce trial a contest, a court fight between a 
husband and wife, one seeking, the other opposing the 
divorce? No. In an overwhelming majority of cases, 
the trial is a sham battle against the little man who isn’t 
there. John really isn’t there, literally, because he knows 
if he were to show up it might spoil everything. He 
wants the divorce as much as Jane—maybe more. So 
there is almost never a real contest on the question, 
‘Shall there be a divorce?’ Only one side is heard. 
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(The court battles you read about are over dollars, not 
divorce—alimony, property, child support, and occasion- 
ally custody of children.) 

Yet all the forms and procedures the law sets up 
are for antagonistic lawsuits and they serve only to 
drive the parties farther apart. The law compels Jane 
to sue John. The case is titled: ‘““Jane Doe vs. (against) 
John Doe.” Jane must make public, written accusations 
against John. She must come into court and publicly 
swear to things against John. She must bring witnesses 
into court who likewise testify against him. And if, as 
happens once in a great while, she fails to paint John 
black enough the first time, she merely profits by her 
experience and comes back later with enough smear to 
blacken a regiment. 

The ABA committee thinks it is unrealistic to wage 
sham battles; that it is silly to set the stage for a prize 
fight with referee, seconds and all the trappings, and 
then have only one fighter appear and engage in mere 
shadow boxing. It is positively harmful to have pro- 
cedures that can only build up bitterness and intensify 
antagonism. The committee suggests doing away with 
this false premise, these forms and procedures for con- 
tentious litigation, and substituting a realistic, sensible 
and postively helpful method. 

A Nevada legislator recently introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for divorce by slot machine. Divorce seekers reach- 
ing Nevada would register for a $5 fee. This fee would 
buy each a special key to a combination juke box, time 
clock and slot machine. They would be required to use 
their keys on the machines for forty-two consecutive 
days. This would automatically record the fact they 
had spent the statutory six weeks in the state necessary 
for divorce. On the forty-second day the divorce seeker 
would insert in her machine 200 especially coined dol- 
lars, minted of Nevada silver. Lights would flash. Wheels 
would spin. The juke-box section would give forth the 
first two lines of America. As the music died away, a 
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pretty divorce decree would pop out of a slot. It would 
be complete with multicolored ribbons, the imprint of 
the great seal of Nevada, and the signature of the 
district judge. 

Sound fantastic? Well, it isn’t. We now have slot- 
machine divorce in almost every state. Aside from the 
difference in time required, the only difference is that 
our divorce courts resemble human rather than mechani- 
cal slot machines. First the divorce seeker inserts a 
petition into the legal machine. Then she goes through 
an ordained ritual just as ignoble as the Nevada scheme. 
Then out pops her decree. 

Although divorce by mutual consent is common in 
almost every state, the idea is utterly abhorrent to the 
law. The law goes to great lengths in an effort to avoid 
anything even faintly resembling divorce by mutual con- 
sent, but it is an ineffectual effort. If both parties agree 
to a divorce, that is collusion and divorce is forbidden. 
What is really forbidden is agreement. Yet, as everybody 
knows, a vast majority of cases are agreed-to cases. So, 
in a given case everybody must pretend not to know it. 

Here are a few further samples of unsound thinking, 
firmly embedded in the law: 

1. A divorce may be granted only in the state where 
the plaintiff has his legal domicile. Now domicile is a 
state of mind. You may be actually living in Ohio yet, 
because of your state of mind, choose to be ‘“‘domiciled” 
in Florida. But it is the community where you actually 
live that is adversely affected by your marriage failure— 
not the distant state which you say is your home. (Note: 
a social investigation of your marriage could be made 
only where you have been residing a reasonable length 
of time.) 

2. If both parties are guilty, then by the doctrine of 
recrimination neither may be granted a divorce. Yet 
when both are “guilty” there is often greater social 
need for divorce than when just one is proven “guilty.” 

. 3. If the “innocent” spouse forgives the “guilty” one, 
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that is condonation, and there may be no divorce unless 
there is renewed “guilt.” You and I were taught that 
to err is human, to forgive, divine. But the law penalizes 
the spouse who forgives, and puts a premium upon venge- 
fulness and vindictiveness. And thus the law punishes 
honest attempts at reconciliation. 

In the thinking of the American Bar Association’s spe- 
cial committee on divorce, all these examples of preva- 
lent thinking, as embodied in the law, are fallacious. 
They are vicious fictions, pernicious snares and delusions. 
We would utterly abolish them all—the doctrine of 
guilt and punishment, the forms and procedures for 
antagonistic litigation, the doctrines of domicile, collu- 
sion, recrimination and condonation. 

And what kind of divorces would we have instead? 

To take care of family and personal problems, the 
progressive juvenile court is equipped with a staff of 
highly trained specialists. A family court for marital 
problems would have to be similarly staffed. It would 
probably require the social case worker, psychiatric case 
worker, marriage counselor, clinical psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and so on. In addition, like the juvenile court, 
it would regularly invoke the services of the legal pro- 
fession, the church, school, private agency, public agency 
(police, recreation department and so on) and all avail- 
able community and institutional resources. 

In practice the new idea might work out something 
like this: When Jane decides the time has come, she 
retains a lawyer to “file for divorce.” But instead of 
preparing a petition setting forth her bitter accusations 
against John, the lawyer takes Jane to the new Family 
Court, where she files an application for the “help” or 
the “remedial services” of the state. Instead of the 
case being titled: Jane Doe vs. John Doe,” it is titled: 
“In the Interest of the John Doe Family.” (This sim- 
ple change is significant of the whole fresh approach.) 
The lawyer would remain definitely in the picture as 
both Jane’s advocate and an officer of the court, playing 
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a role beneficial to his client by assisting the court to 
get at the whole truth. 

Immediately the trained personnel of the court would 
commence an investigation to determine not whether 
John or Jane has broken his or her marriage vows, not 
whether they—or either of them—are “guilty” but to 
get at the seat of the trouble, the underlying, funda- 
mental factors causing the marital rift. 

Following this diagnosis—and along with it—would 
come the therapy, the help, the healing. After a reason- 
able period of treatment—perhaps two months, possibly 
two years—final report of the investigation, with recom- 
mendations, would be submitted. The final report might 
read that the trouble had been located, the obstacles 
removed, and that all is now quiet on the Doe home 
front, whereupon the case would be dismissed. 

On the other hand, the report might read that every- 
thing had been tried, every technique exhausted from 
simple case work to psychiatry, and the situation appears 
hopeless. Of course the judge would not be bound by 
any recommendation and he would be free to pursue such 
further lines of inquiry as he saw fit. But in any event, 
his guiding star would be: “What is best for this fam- 
ily?”’—and consequently, best for society—just as in 
juvenile court the guiding star is: “What is best for this 
child ?” 

If the judge be convinced that the case is utterly 
hopeless and that nothing can be gained by further ef- 
forts at marriage mending, something in the nature of 
“banns of divorce,” as suggested by Lord Merriman, 
President of the English Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice, would be issued. 
If nobody objected, a decree would be entered without 
the necessity of any verdict of guilt. 

A public trial would be entirely eliminated by the 
plan just outlined. Once it has been clearly determined 
that Jane and John’s marriage is unquestionably dead, 
that no spark of life remains which could by any amount 
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of effort or skill be revived, there is no humane reason 
why the court should not be able to perform the neces- 
sary operation quietly and privately and mercifully, much 
as a surgeon operates upon a person. After all, what 
virtue is there in shaming, dishonoring or humiliating 
the wretched and miserably unhappy persons who stand 
before the court? 

We should also consider whether, if each state en- 
acted a uniform divorce law, facing facts and aiming to 
protect family life, the ‘divorce mills” might not be put 
out of business. 

The National Association of Women Lawyers has 
been valiantly in the forefront of the movement for 
uniform state laws on divorce. This is not just because 
our “sisters-in-law” dislike legal messes and feel sorry 
for unfortunate New Yorkers with Reno divorces who 
don’t quite know whether they’re single or still married. 
After all, these “migratory” divorces are only about 
3 per cent of the grand total. 

The women lawyers have a further aim—and their 
“‘brothers-in-law” join with them. The drafting of a 
model state law on divorce and marriage would be a 
momentous undertaking. It would take some years of 
study and effort on the part of the best brains in law, 
religion, medicine, education, sociology, psychiatry and 
other sciences. But it is certainly not unreasonable to 
expect a remarkably sensible, realistic, humane and con- 
structive piece of legislation to emerge from so much 
talent and effort. Then if the legislature in only one 
state should adopt it, some good would have been ac- 
complished; and when a number of states adopt it, a 
great stride will have been taken toward the protection 
of family life. 

But do not think that when we get new divorce laws 
-of the right kind the problem will be licked. The ABA 
committee cannot emphasize too strongly that laws alone 
solve no problems. It is the way a law is enforced, car- 
ried out, administered, that can make it good or bad. 
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The kind of law the ABA committee is thinking about 
would be worthless without the right kind of courts to 
administer it—the new-type Family Court. But the court 
would not be something made of stone or brick or mor- 
tar. It would be people—the trained specialists and 
their helpers. Everything would depend on the quality 
of the people. And the quality of the people would de- 
pend on their employer and superior officer, their judge. 
Thus everything would depend on the quality of the 
judge. 

It is easier to stem a flood at the source than the out- 
let. So the ABA committee has been thinking about 
marriage laws too. 

England has a new provision in its divorce law affect- 
ing marriage. It forbids any person to seek divorce until 
after three years of marriage. This law was passed at 
lease partly in the hope of putting the brakes on the 
hasty and ill-considered marriage. If Jane knows full 
well that when she marries John she will be stuck with 
him at least three years before she can get rid of him 
legally—no matter what a villain he may turn out to 
be—chances are she will use her head a little bit more, 
investigate a little more carefully, before plunging into 
matrimony. The ABA committee, knowing that*close 
to one fifth of American divorces occur while the parties 
have been married less than three years, believes this 
English plan is worthy of consideration. 


Strengthening Marriage Laws 

Moreover, there must be some strengthening of our 
marriage laws. As the law now stands, if Jane and John 
can’t get married when and where they want to, they 
never have to wait long or go very far or spend very 
much to get around the law where they live. Into the 
next county or across the state line they go and back 
they come married. 

I call these elopements or runaways “migratory mar- 
riages.” I mean a marriage in which the license is ob- 
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tained or the ceremony performed in some place where 
neither Jane nor John lives. Few people realize how 
common this is or what a bad thing it is. In the last 
12,000 divorce cases coming before me one out of three 
followed a migratory marriage! 

Many times the evidence in court shows that the 
migratory marriage was not, in fact, a true marriage. 
Of the three things necessary to make a marriage—per- 
sons, sex and duration—two were conspicuously absent. 
Sometimes almost any person of just a few hours ac- 
quaintance would do. And the matter of duration or 
permanence was farthest from their thoughts. What 
the parties wanted above all else was to go to bed 
together without danger of interference. 

So Jane and John slip off to their Gretna Green and 
call upon the state (through its marriage-license clerk 
and its justice of the peace) or the church (through 
some not-so-careful parson). And these agencies for 
sickly sentimental reasons—“‘all the world loves a lover” 
—or for money reasons, become parties to the evil trans- 
action by giving their license and sanction and blessing, 
not to true marriage but to legalized fornication. The 
ABA committee suggests that some attention be paid to 
a uniform law to curb the vicious migratory marriage. 

The ABA committee recognizes the importance of 
education for marriage, but does not believe it is a cure- 
all. John and Jane once insisted upon consulting me 
under the mistaken notion I was a family counselor. 
Their marriage was fast going to pieces. This John was 
a Ph.D. and Jane had a master’s degree. I got out 
books, pamphlets, articles. They had read them all. 
They knew the answers better than some of the authors. 
They had taken courses in college. Yet despite all their 
education, their marriage ultimately crashed. Why? Be- 
cause they didn’t really want it to succeed. 

So the ABA committee sees the need for something 
beyond mere education. For want of a better term it 
might be called inspiration. All the education in the 
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books is useless unless Jane and John are inspired with 
an imperishable desire, an unquenchable urge to make a 
go of their marriage. 

Of course the best education and inspiration for mar- 
riage stem from the church in the first instance, and 
from the home. The trouble is that the church just 
simply doesn’t reach large segments of our population. 
In the past three years less than 10 per cent of the thou- 
sands seeking divorce before me have admitted that they 
attended any church—much less that they were com- 
municants of any religious faith. 

As to the home, the cold, hard fact is that too many 
parents are inadequate, just simply not equipped to do 
a good job of education and inspiration for marriage. 
If otherwise, where do all our divorce seekers come 
from? 

When Jane and John appear at the window to apply 
for a license to enter upon the all-important career of 
marriage, all the state requires of them is that they 
have two dollars. In most states they also must pass a 
blood test to prove they do not have syphilis, but none 
to prove they are free from a hundred other diseases 
of soul or mind as well as body, which could be far more 
damaging than syphilis. 

The state is adversely affected by marriage failure. 
Every time a home is broken the state is hurt, as well 
as the children and the spouses. So why is it illogical 
for the state to step in and meet the deficiencies of the 
home and take care of those whom the church can’t 
reach, by requiring preparation for the career of mar- 
riage—by compulsory education and inspiration for mar- 
riage? Many thoughtful persons have reached the con- 
clusion that the state has not only the right but the 
duty to require a reasonable degree of education and 
inspiration for marriage on the part of each couple ap- 
plying for a marriage license before issuing such license 
and conferring upon them the legal status of marriage. 

The committee of the American Bar Association—an 
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organization of over 40,000 of the country’s leading 
lawyers—started by thinking about divorce from its be- 
ginning, getting right down to bedrock. Its principal 
aim is to protect family life by making our divorce laws 
helpful, not harmful; constructive, not destructive; pre- 
ventive, not punitive. The unhappy folks who wind up 
in divorce court have for the most part been living in hell. 
What they need is not more hell but help/ 
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ECOGNITION that problem children so often 
result from problem parents, problem marriages 
and broken homes helps us to understand why the 
National Probation and Parole Association is interested 
in the role of marriage counseling in our present social 
structure. This emphasis on prevention parallels that of 
many other national organizations, among which are the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Child 
Study Association of America, the Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, and the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors. All are interested in how to help 
our youth keep out of the courts and penal institutions, 
but also, once they have been unfortunate enough to get 
there, all these agencies want to know why they have 
gone astray, what are the best methods for helping them 
back on the right track, and what assistance can be given 
in similar situations. 

Although the Marriage Council of Philadelphia is 
working in a different area, our aims are similar in some 
respects. Premarital counseling, that is, working with 
young couples who plan to be married in the near future 
or those who are having some difficulty finding their life 
mate or deciding if the one they have selected is “really 
the one,” carries with it the responsibility for follow-up 
work with these young people, to determine what ad- 
justment they have made in early marriage and what 
effect counseling has had on this adjustment. Follow-up 
of this group has always been a routine part of our pro- 
gram and it is carried out more extensively at our agency 
under a grant from the United States Public Health 
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Service. It is our belief that a correlation will be found 
between adequate preparation for marriage and good 
early marital adjustment. Perhaps this can be paralleled 
with low delinquency rates in the areas where adequate 
recreational facilities, good housing, health care, good 
schooling, and home conditions with some degree of sat- 
isfaction are provided. 

A few words seem in order concerning the concepts 
on which marriage counseling is based. All adult human 
beings at some time need help even though they may 
not always be able to admit the need. While many 
worry along without it and make a reasonable adjust- 
ment, others cannot adjust without new implementation. 
Once these people admit their need to themselves, part 
of the road is cleared for seeking assistance. Dr. John 
Levy has defined the happy family in his book with that 
title not as a family which has no problems, but one 
which has learned to solve its problems. 

Working with marital problems requires special skills 
and training as does giving professional help in other 
areas. Gilbert Wrenn has defined counseling as, ‘‘a per- 
sonal and dynamic relationship between two people who 
approach a mutually defined problem with mutual con- 
sideration for each other, to the end that the younger 
or less mature or more troubled of the two is aided to 
a self determined resolution of his problem.’’ We at 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia want first to know 
what the client wishes and needs from counseling and 
then to determine how we can best help him to attain 
this within the limits of the social order of which he is 
a part. It is of paramount importance that the person 
seeking help knows that the counselor is interested in 
him and cares that he is in trouble. In addition to being 
the type of person who is interested in the happiness of 
other human beings, counselors must be professionally 
qualified. In our agency there are two full time women 
counselors who have graduate degrees in social case- 
work in addition to several years of previous experience 
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in family agencies; there are three part time counselors, 
one of whom is a fully trained psychiatric social worker 
and two are male physicians with psychiatric and analytic 
training. 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia is a private agency 
supported by individual contributions of its members, 
by grants for in-service training and research, and by 
fees for individual and group counseling. Fees for indi- 
vidual counseling range from $1 to $15 per interview, 
are based on a sliding scale according to income, and 
are adjustable or waived as the circumstances indicate. 
In addition to counseling privately in the office, several 
thousand persons each year elect to attend group coun- 
seling under Marriage Council’s professional staff at 
churches, schools, Y’s, PTA’s and various clubs and or- 
ganizations. Since 1947 there has been a research grant 
under the Mental Health Act of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service given for “the promotion of marital 
adjustment in men and women as an aid to good mental 
health.”” Based on the situations brought to the agency, 
the main purposes of this project are to study the factors 
contributing to successful and unsuccessful marital ad- 
justment and to analyze the part that counseling might 
play in promoting better adjustment. This program is 
now carried on by a team consisting of a fully qualified 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, a sociologist and a social 
worker. The Council also carries on a program of in- 
service training of counselors financed by the Veterans 
Administration. The training is for the psychiatric resi- 
dents with the VA. 

While reliable marriage counseling services have been 
developing as new agencies or through special centers 
established in already existing services, irresponsible ones 
have also started up. Many individuals, who appear 
professional but actually have dubious qualifications, 
make a lucrative business out of “counseling” or “advis- 
ing.” “Doctors of human relations,” “handwriting an- 
alysts,” “personal advisors,” etc. all claim to be equipped 
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to advise people with personal and marital problems. It 
is indeed difficult for a lay person to know what type of 
help is adequate and reliable. For the ‘“‘advice seeker,” 
the aforementioned “easy money boys” have set out 
tempting bait, for such persons find that advice comes 
easily if not cheaply. However, advice as such is not 
what a troubled person needs. If he really wants to 
better his situation, he can, with the skilled counselor’s 
help, come to this realization himself. Through adequate 
counseling he can discover what factors are contributing 
to his problems, and what he can do to modify or elimi- 
nate them. He also learns that eliminating the problem 
often necessitates obtaining the cooperation of the mari- 
tal partner. This fact in itself frequently serves as the 


basis of a new type of relationship between husband and 
wife. 


How the Council Works 


Methods of working with the distressed run the gamut 


from the sure cure answer of the radio counselor with 
his ‘““My advice to you, young man ” to the non- 
directive approach of listening, saying very little, and 
allowing the client to “talk it out’? and ultimately to 
see his own solution. Usually in the personality of the 
individual seeking counsel, either dependent or independ- 
ent qualities are developed to a high degree. If only 
advice is offered, the dependent type may tend to be- 
come even more dependent, while the individual who 
takes inordinate pride in his independence of spirit may 
openly rebel against being told what to do, and he may 
consider that the counselor has been of no help. How- 
ever, in counseling as we try to practice it, we hope to 
decrease the dependency needs of the dependent individ- 
ual and help him to find his own solution, as we hope 
to enable the overly independent person to discover the 
values of relationship in marriage. 

We find that more women than men make the initial 
ofice and group counseling contacts. Perhaps this is 
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partly because women have more free time, perhaps be- 
cause it is often the woman who takes responsibility in 
our culture for keeping the marriage running smoothly. 
Also they may possibly find it less difficult than men to 
discuss their personal affairs and very often feel that 
they have more at stake in marriage. 

The following figures based on a study of 1000 per- 
sons counseled between 1936 and 1944 give some idea 
of the kinds of people who use the Marriage Council 
of Philadelphia. Seventy per cent of our clientele were 
under thirty years, 50 per cent were married, 35 per 
cent engaged and 15 per cent single. Over half of those 
married had been married less than five years. Over 
one-third had some college education and only about 
10 per cent had not had some high school training. They 
came from all religious groups, over one-half being 
Protestant, about 30 per cent Jewish and 10 per cent 
Catholic. Clients were referred by doctors, ministers, 
lawyers, teachers, social workers, lay persons and com- 
munity agencies. About one quarter learned of Marriage 
Council at college courses, group meetings, from refer- 
ences in books, articles or other publicity. Recently an 
increasing amount of attention has been given to mar- 
riage counseling by local newspapers and radio stations, 
national networks, syndicated news features, technical 
and popular magazines. Although most such articles 
and programs bring an immediate response in letters 
and applications for service, the response is never over- 
whelming. It usually takes time for people to make up 
their minds to seek outside professional assistance. Read- 
ing about it or being told by someone that they need 
help doesn’t always result in action. 

While money is at the root of much marital difficulty, 
lack of it is by no means proof that there will be severe 
marital friction. We all know that parental attitudes 
and behavior reflect on the children; we also know that 
some of the worst offenders against society have come 
from privileged homes while some of our most outstand- 
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ing citizens have had humble origins. One case that 
recently came to our attention involved a couple in their 
early thirties. The woman had been left with two young 
daughters when her first husband died. The present 
family after two years of marriage included a small 
son. There was plenty of money, social position, and 
all the material factors that could help a marriage along. 
However the wife had brought to marriage the scars 
she suffered from the seeming indifference of her parents 
to each other and to her, while the husband’s emotional 
development had been hampered by his father’s over- 
protecting attitude. When they came to the Marriage 
Council, despite the recency of their marriage, the re- 
lationship appeared beyond the salvaging point. The 
little girls from the wife’s first marriage were showing 
behavior difficulties contributed to by their step-father’s 
jealousy and lack of understanding. Little could appar- 
ently be done except to guide these people toward psy- 
chiatric help although the counselor knew that they 
could hardly preserve this bare semblance of a marriage 
relationship. The wife was finally the one to take the 
initiative. After consultation with a suggested psychia- 
trist, she arrived at the decision to divorce her husband 
in an effort to protect her interests and those of the 
children while they could still benefit. The husband made 
no move in either direction but just passively stood by, 
waiting for his wife to decide what she wanted. 


Divorce as a Remedy 


When serious problems are apparent in a marriage, 
we often hear that the partners shun divorce “only for 
the children’s sake.’ Certainly the effects on the chil- 
dren are to be very seriously considered, but this fre- 
quently heard statement of the married couple may be 
a thinly veiled clue to some positive feeling that remains 
for the marital partner. If nothing positive remains in 
a marriage, the children are bound almost inevitably to 
suffer more through its preservation than through its 
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dissolution, and people in such situations can often be 
helped to this realization. It is when each partner goes 
his separate way without having worked through clearly 
to the acceptance of the potential constructiveness of 
such a decision that the children bear the brunt of the 
frustration and dissatisfaction that results from a di- 
vorce. We would do well, therefore, to consider seriously 
Judge Alexander’s excellent suggestion that there should 
be counseling for all those who apply to a divorce court 
before a final decision is handed down.” 

The legal division of the 1948 National Conference 
on Family Life urged “establishment of family and juve- 
nile courts presided over by specialist judges and having 
adequate quarters, staffs and budgets.” In appallingly 
few communities, even the large urban centers, are the 
courts themselves equipped to offer counseling. There- 
fore, until they are, other agencies must continue to meet 
the ever increasing demand for such services. 

We can certainly hope for a larger measure of success 
in those situations which are referred to us before they 
become desperate enough to get into the domestic rela- 
tions courts and before the children become delinquents. 
However, strange things sometimes happen in this work. 
A few months ago a young woman, while trying to lo- 
cate the domestic relations court, inadvertently went 
to the office of a public relations counsel. This agency 
was slightly familiar with the work of Marriage Council 
and suggested that she come here. When she walked 
into our office she was tearful and doubtful; she kept 
reiterating that perhaps this wasn’t the place for her. 
She had left her husband to whom she had been mar- 
ried for less than three years and was now interested 
in getting support for herself and their child. The coun- 
selor gently suggested that they talk about Mrs. X’s 
difficulties and try to see what she really did want. The 
counselor, a trained and sympathetic listener, questioned 


1National Conference on Family Life, Minutes of Legal Section, Report by 
American Bar. Association Committee Washington, May 1948 i! 
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Mrs. X and encouraged her to talk about how she en- 
visaged a life for herself without her husband, what 
kinds of things Mr. X had done to displease her and 
what she might have done herself to contribute to the 
friction. It was this last point that gave Mrs. X an en- 
tirely different slant on her marriage. No one had ever 
suggested that she might have been less than an ideal 
wife, as on the surface of things Mr. X’s behavior had 
been most ungentlemanly at times. She began to see that 
she had been demanding, nagging, and inclined to live 
in a dream world where only the Hollywood type of 
marriage existed. Mr. X too was brought into counsel- 
ing through a letter from the counselor suggesting that 
he might want to discuss his feelings in this matter. He 
responded remarkably well to the positive change in his 
wife. There was a reconciliation and Mrs. X abandoned 
her original idea of going to court. 

This is not presented as a dramatic example of the 
‘miracles’ wrought by marriage counseling. This couple 
still have a long way to go on their own towards a 
mature adjustment to marriage and perhaps they will 
never completely attain it but they have made a good 
beginning. Both have some realization of what they 
have contributed to the difficulty, and through the coun- 
seling experience they have been able to develop their 
innate capacities to share the bad as well as the good 
in marriage. 

In another case a thirty-eight year old woman was 
referred to us by the social worker in a psychiatric clinic. 
She and her husband were American born of Polish 
parents. They had five children although altogether Mrs. 
Y had had ten pregnancies. She presented to the coun- 
selor a long history of marital discord. There had been 
severe battles, and during one, according to her, Mr. Y 
had beaten her into a state of unconsciousness. Mrs. Y 
tried to enlist the aid of the police but apparently had 
not been persistent and was perhaps ashamed to thus 
make her domestic difficulties public. When she came 
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to Marriage Council she wanted only to be free of her 
husband and his cruelty but had no place else to go with 
her children. She felt trapped in an unhappy marriage 
and a truly desperate situation. In two interviews the 
counselor, who was a man in this case, enabled her to 
see that she had done little that would induce her hus- 
band to treat her considerately. She had some realiza- 
tion of the kind of wife he wanted but had never at- 
tempted to be that kind of person. With a new point 
of view and better understanding of the situation, her 
attitude changed and she tried out a new role for her- 
self, happily to find that this brought out a decidedly 
more attractive part of her husband. Mrs. Y then de- 
cided to work on improving her marriage even more on 
her own rather than to abandon it. Much of the success 
of this case stems from the fact that Mrs. Y was quite 
desperate when she came here and had herself seen that 
she could hardly move away from her marriage. Rather 
than live the rest of her life unhappily, she sincerely 
wanted to know what could be done to improve her mar- 
riage. The Y case is an example of the kind of situation 
that so often comes before a district magistrate and 
eventually gets to the domestic relations court judge be- 
cause no help has been sought until so much bitterness 
has developed that counseling is of no avail. 

A tragic ending to marital unhappiness was starkly 
revealed several months ago in the headlines of the 
newspapers. A young man in his early twenties had been 
placed on probation by the court for beating his wife. 
Thereafter the couple maintained separate residences 
and the wife began divorce action. Only a few weeks 
after the start of the year’s probation, the man went to 
his wife’s boarding house, shot and killed her and criti- 
cally wounded the landlady. We can recognize the dis- 
ordered mind of such a man but had the probation officer - 
made a referral for counseling or for direct psychiatric 
assistance, tragedy might have been averted. 

. The Special Committee on Marriage and Divorce 
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Laws and Family Courts of the American Bar Associa- 
tion is deeply concerned with examination of the premise 
of guilt and punishment of one of the partners on which 
our present divorce laws are based. Ralph C. Busser, 
a member of this committee and also a member of Mar- 
riage Council’s legal supervisory committee, has stated 
that “the practical application of the premise of punish- 
ment without any effort at reconciliation has been to 
encourage divorce.” While we all recognize that some- 
times dissolving a partnership is the solution, in other 
instances, as two of the cases previouly cited, divorce 
need not occur if proper help is made use of when it 
will do some good. The efforts that have been made 
by lawyers to move divorce from the legal premise of 
punishment toward that of prevention have been ably 
discussed by Judge Alexander. However, counseling 
must continue to be concerned with trying to reach young 
people who are preparing for marriage and with making 
its services more available to those who are finding diff- 
culties in the critical early years of marriage before de- 
structive patterns of behavior have developed and be- 
come fixed. 

Just as teachers, physicians and social workers some- 
times refer the parents of the problem child for help in 
their marriage, so can other professional people be on 
the alert for marital difficulties between the parents that 
may be affecting the young offender. It is basic to any 
working relationship between a marriage counseling ser- 
vice and any potential referral source that there be 
mutual understanding and acceptance of the job each is 
doing. No service agency can exist in a vacuum and only 
by being thoroughly familiar with other existing organ- 
izations in the community and winning their cooperation 
can any agency hope to give the best possible service. 

We should like to point out that while the National 
Probation and Parole Association and the Philadelphia 
Marriage Council work in different areas, both are vitally 
interested in preventive service which attempts to elimi- 
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nate the need for cure. We strive to work out marital 
difficulties for the best interests of the partners and 
children involved, to offer premarital counseling to young 
couples anticipating marriage in the hope that adequate 
preparation will enable them to avoid some of the pit- 
falls in marriage. The National Probation and Parole 
Association is primarily concerned with improving the 
effectiveness of local juvenile courts and adult probation 
and parole departments. Helping the offender to keep 
out of danger often involves use of other community 
facilities, and in some instances a marriage counseling 
service might be indicated. Further, it should be kept 
in mind that people do not always recognize their need 
for help; in such cases they cannot be persuaded or in- 
duced to accept it. The referring agent can only point 
out the way for help, offering the best possible inter- 
pretation of the proposed service. As a final point, it 
is most important that people get help when it can do 
the most good. Some difficulties get attention only when 


they have already gotten out of hand. We recognize 
the cases where we can effect a positive change, but we 
must also admit that in others there is little or nothing 
that we can do. 

In view of our repeated emphasis on prevention, we 
should like to show how an excellent foundation can be 
laid for marriage. Let us consider a couple who are 


“going steady.” They have attended lectures on mar- 


riage given by a staff member of our agency at the 
YMCA and have availed themselves of the opportunity 
for a counseling interview after the last session. They 
discuss their own situation in detail with the counselor 
and come away with the strengthened feeling that they 
are suited to each other and may soon announce their 
engagement. A few weeks before their marriage they 
come to the Marriage Council office to discuss the great 
event. In addition to talking with the counselor they 
are given some helpful literature and referred to a phy- 
sician for premarital medical examination. A few prob- 
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lems emerge but the young people are reassured to dis- 
cover what they can do to handle them. Four months 
after their marriage we send a follow-up letter and a 
data sheet for each to fill in. The responses reveal 
something of the adjustment they have made. This young 
couple feels quite warmly towards the agency, they 
willingly fill in the questionnaire, and each states that 
the marriage to date has been extremely happy. About 
eighteen months later a letter arrives from the wife. 
She says that she is expecting a baby and would like to 
be referred to an obstetrician. Her letter is that of a 
happy wife and expectant mother. 

Many such cases have appeared in Marriage Council’s 
seventeen years of existence. We realize that marriage 
and family counseling services may make only a small 
dent in the increasing problem of juvenile and adult de- 
linquency. However, we feel strongly that through pro- 
per preparation at the premarital level, we can assist 
young people to achieve basic attitudes of sharing and 
togetherness, kindliness and love through which a satis- 
factory home atmosphere is provided. In such an at- 
mosphere children can grow to be conforming and con- 
tributing citizens. 


V. ADULT PROBATION AND 
PAROLE 


GO 


New Horizons in Probation 
Louis J. SHARP 


Assistant Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, Washington, D. C. 


ERTAIN risks are involved in trying to compress 
into a brief paper so large a subject as the present 
status of probation and recent trends which are hopeful 
and significant. Much must be left unsaid and some 
points may receive too much emphasis or too little. 
What I am going to say will be in the nature of a soul 
searching or something of an examination of conscience. 
It is profitable sometimes to look into our own work. 


Probation as a Profession 


It is not necessary to go into probation’s history. I 
need not mention the benefits and untouched potentiali- 
ties of probation as a method of correctional treatment. 
We know its economic values and we have emphasized 
its importance to society and to the offender. We have 
watched its gradual though uneven growth. And we 
have been proud of its improvements. I am not one 
however who believes that our progress has been start- 
ling. We could have done much better than we did. We 
still must face the question Milton Chernin asked a year 
ago, “Are probation and parole treatment programs or 
are they acts of executive clemency or grace?’* We 
maintain, of course, that they are treatment, but too 
often the public, the legislators, and the courts think of 
probation as clemency and act on this judgment. Even 
now we are faced with the challenge, is probation truly 
a profession? 


We think of a profession in the strictest sense as 


1“Probation and Parole (A Challenge)’ Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
«Western Probation and Parole Conference 1948 
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demanding certain criteria on which the profession itself 
must stand. Often included among these criteria are: a 
body of knowledge, high standards of personnel selec- 
tion and training, a professional organization with 
membership requirements and professional publications, 
and a code of ethics. There is little question that proba- 
tion is developing a professional consciousness. We are 
getting somewhat nearer to adequate personnel stand- 
ards and we are now talking about professional organ- 
izations with membership requirements. It is not too 
difficult, however, for us to admit that at present we 
fall short of a profession in at least two ways. We have 
no organized body of knowledge and skills; and we have 
inadequate standards for the employment and use of 
probation personnel. 

Let me speak for a moment on what we call our body 
of knowledge. It seems to me that probation is mature 
enough to confess that the techniques and procedures 
we have developed for our work are still in the experi- 
mental stage. We have seen how guidance gave way to 
treatment; how manipulative supervision was followed 
by ‘“‘listening’; and more recently by the current tech- 
nique of counseling. Is it too much to expect of a pro- 
fession, so-called, to have a definite plan for correcting 
a specific trait or a particular activity? I think not. The 
plan need not be static—and should not be. But as an 
acceptable technique capable of modifying human be- 
havior, we could expect it to be known and utilized by 
most probation officers. We have not yet come to that 
point in probation. 

Moreover, in our probation work we must rely to a 
large extent on such related fields as psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and counseling on human relations. Since these 
are still developing, the techniques we use in our daily 
work often are ahead of our knowledge of the causes 
which bring probationers to our attention. Until we build 
a fairly sound base of scientific knowledge of the causes 
of human behavior, and develop tried skills and tested 
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techniques for treating it, we cannot support any claim 
that we have created a body of knowledge. 


Need for Research and Planning 


Probation may be criticized for failing to emphasize 
the most important tool it has for getting closer to this 
problem—research and planning. We have talked long 
of successes, low violation rates, and decreases in re- 
cidivism. Although we might be the first to deny it, I 
am afraid that we let it be known—by implication per- 
haps, but certainly without too much contention—that we 
feel that probation has brought about these successes, 
these lower rates of violation, and this reduced recidi- 
vism. The field of probation has yet to offer substantial 
factual evidence that such good results came altogether 
from probation. We might be hard put to show that 
probation had anything much to do with some of these 
good results. 

At the same time, we are not getting any closer to the 
crux of this problem by our constant and rather exclu- 
sive use of the argument that probation should be sup- 
ported because it is an economical method for the cor- 
rectional treatment of certain offenders. This is an 
important point but one that is far from conclusive. It 
seems to me that we must begin to minimize the economy 
of probation, or to put it in a more positive way, em- 
phasize other factors which are fundamentally more im- 
portant. One of these, for example, is that a higher 
percentage of offenders can be reached through proba- 
tion when the violator is in the community as a social 
entity and not placed in the artificial, regimented at- 
mosphere of an institution. There is also the important 
factor of keeping a family together by the use of pro- 
bation, because of the obvious benefits to all. 

I think there is general agreement that these factors, 
to mention only two, are far more important than the 
economic value of probation. The unfortunate fact is 
that we must fall back on the economic argument be- 
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cause we have no body of statistical data to support our 
contention that probation for a sizable number of vio- 
lators is better than an institution. Lest I be considered 
impractical, let me repeat here that I think the economy 
of probation is important and that at present it is the 
most practical approach we have for securing financial 
support for probation systems. At the same time— 
and this is the important point I should like to empha- 
size—it is the only evidence we now have which is both 
scientific and provable. The obvious solution—if I am 
right in my contention that there are more important 
factors in probation than economy—is to extend much 
more widely the search for statistical support of our 
claims for probation success. As probation workers and 
administrators we must stimulate, support, and demand 
research to add to our stockpile of knowledge. We must 
not only cooperate in fact finding studies and surveys 
which relate to allied professions as well as our own, 
but we must continue to seek funds to support our own 


broad research programs and insist that they be made 
scientifically, publicized broadly, and utilized meaning- 
fully. It is encouraging to note some developments in 
this area. 


Personnel Standards and Salaries 


Today’s salaries and standards bring us right up 
against another requirement if we want to apply the 
label of “profession” to the field of probation—the cri- 
terion of high standards for personnel. Inadequate sal- 
aries and the wide discrepancies in standards of training 
and experience of probation personnel still call for at- 
tention. 

One of the most impressive studies made recently on 
the subject is Salaries of Probation and Parole Officers 
in the United States, by the National Probation and 
Parole Association, a compilation of salaries in jurisdic- 
tions of 100,000 or more people. When analyzed, the 
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findings give us some pause. For example, thirteen states 
which have such positions pay the very important state 
director of probation or parole services less than $4500 
per year. Thirteen states begin state probation and pa- 
role officers at less than $2500 per year. Only fifteen 
states start their state probation or parole officers at a 
salary higher than $3000 per year. The study also shows 
that many city and county jurisdictions compensate their 
probation officers at an even lower level. A comment by 
the general editor of this pamphlet is pertinent: 

‘The schedules show that salaries in all positions are 
unstandardized and reveal wide and disparate variations 
among the various jurisdictions. Probation and parole 
personnel are underpaid in the light of present living 
costs and the standards of education, training and ex- 
perience recommended by the National Probation and 
Parole Association. Any salary changes in most depart- 
ments should only be made upward. Such increases 
should be based on these standards and on the impor- 
tance to the public of the service performed, and not 
on the basis of average or typical salaries now paid.” 

The inevitable result of low salaries is a low stand- 
ard of education and experience for beginning probation 
oficers. Frequently there is also a prostitution of good 
standards (even when they are provided) by administra- 
tors who are expected to secure trained officers at sal- 
aries incommensurate with the exacting demands of pro- 
bation work. Lest I sound too pessimistic I want to 
note, without naming them, a number of exceptions to 
this pattern—states and counties in which high stand- 
ards are followed and adequate salaries paid both to 
beginners and to those officers with more experience and 
greater responsibilities. 







Need for Public Understanding 

Adequate financial support will come to probation 
only when adequate public understanding of its function 
and a complete recognition of its valuable service are 
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achieved. Understanding and recognition will come only 
from our sensible and scientific presentation of a case 
for probation. Leon T. Stern of Pennsylvania made a 
fine point in a paper published recently, in which he de- 
scribed the differences and similarities of popular and 
scientific evaluations of probation and parole and the 
misconceptions surrounding these evaluations. “Popular 
evaluation,” he said, “. . . means the uninformed opin- 
ion of a citizen or even of an official, not based on care- 
ful consideration. For example, when a police officer 
who takes Johnny to court says, ‘The juvenile court is 
soft. The kid will be home before I get back to my 
beat,’ he is expressing an opinion popular among police 
oficers from McKeesport to Seattle. . . . When parole 
and probation officers speak of the high success attained, 
and use the favorite figure of 87 per cent as a measure, 
they are expressing an opinion popular among parole 
officers, but not one necessarily true everywhere.” He 
concludes: “Both popular (public opinion) and scien- 


tific evaluation have their place in probation and parole 
services.’ And then the most important point in his 
paper: “Popular evaluation expressed in terms of in- 
formed public opinion is essential to the growth and 
expansion of probation and parole services and to re- 
lated activities—the detention of juveniles, crime pre- 


vention.” 


There can be no question about this. Probation work- 
ers and administrators will not get adequate public sup- 
port—and that means increased appropriations, higher 
salaries, merit systems, nonpolitical standards and all 
the rest of it—until public opinion and popular evalua- 
tion are molded by and become dependent upon scien- 
tific opinion presented by probation authorities. As I 
said earlier, we must promote research and fact finding 


and work harder toward a more scientific evaluation of 
our efforts. 


1“Popular or Scientific Evaluation of Probation and Parole?” Bulwarks Against 
Crime Yearbook National Probation and Parole Association 1948 
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Personnel Training 


Let me turn now for a few minutes to the training of 
probation personnel. It seems to me that the trend of 
formalized academic training during the next few years 
will be toward adequate preparation for correctional 
work on the undergraduate level. I do not wish to re- 
open an old controversy, if indeed one exists. I do think 
we need to accept the fact that we cannot hope for the 
next few years to attract to probation work, on any 
substantial scale at least, practitioners who have grad- 
uate degrees. It is not realistic to expect that the pro- 
bation field, beset as it is at present by inferior salaries, 
political pressures and other weaknesses, would be attrac- 
tive to many persons who have spent years and dollars 
in preparation for a graduate degree, and who at the 
same time have been trained in other areas of social 
work which loom as more attractive financially. 

The time must come when probation workers will be 
adequately trained in corrections on an academic level 
and be compensated as they can rightfully expect when 
they enter a professional field. The curriculum will prob- 
ably have criminology and correctional services as a core, 
with supplementary instruction in such phases of social 
work as casework, group work, medical and psychiatric 
information. 

In addition to high grade formalized training for 
probation workers, which is absolutely essential, there 
should be adequate and constructive on-the-job training 
for all. In-service training can never be a substitute 
for formalized training nor can it compensate for poor 
staff selection. It is also true that the highest levels of 
personnel selection and professional training, no matter 
how complete, are not enough. Neither nor both can 
possibly satisfy all the demands of high grade perform- 
ance in a probation office or keep workers abreast of 
developments and new concepts in the work. If we are 
at all anxious about growth on the job (and who isn’t?) 
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we must look to in-service training for this help. Nearly 
all front line probation and parole services have some 
sort of organized in-service training. Some have profes- 
sional casework supervision and training and _ proced- 
ural manuals. And the emphasis continues to be in the 
direction of advancing and supporting in-service train- 
ing programs of high caliber. 

In-service training in the future will look toward some- 
thing more than roundtable meetings of office staffs. 
Such conferences are certainly not enough, although they 
do have certain values. The best in-service training pro- 
grams will continue to draw for consultants on all the 
talent available in the correctional field; they will be 
well planned and well directed; they will be regular, and 
will be constantly evaluated for effectiveness and results. 


Work Standards 


There are several points at which we should improve, 


not more to provide a high caliber of service to offenders, 
than for the general wellbeing and development of the 
probation profession itself. 

In the first place, let us talk less of decreasing case- 
loads and do more to manage them. Probation officers 
are becoming increasingly adaptable to large caseloads, 
or at least loads in excess of the number considered de- 
sirable by leaders in the field. They are looking with 
increasing attention to ways of managing the assign- 
ments they are called upon to handle. They will move 
closer in the next few years to the systematic classifica- 
tion of their probationers in terms of what the latter 
really need and what the officer can allocate to them in 
the way of personal attention. They will be streamlining 
office procedures, tailoring their field travel to the de- 
mands for economy of time and funds, and analyzing 
their work in other ways in a search for time saving 
devices. But even with improved procedures, one should 
not become resigned to a too heavy caseload. Much 
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is bound to remain undone if the number of cases is 
too high for careful, thoughtful, and thorough work. 
But the worker can be orderly, can dispose his attention 
where it is needed most, and can achieve markedly im- 
proved service, a satisfaction which will be his reward 
for good management. 

I cannot avoid another suggestion for the probation 
officer. Let him record faithfully what he does in a case. 
A doctor would not think of failing to note each step 
he takes in the medical treatment of the patient. Nor 
would the lawyer in his field, nor the scientist, nor the 
teacher. No more should a probation officer fail to 
record every step of his work with an offender. If this 
were done more exactly and regularly by all probation 
officers, and incidentally by all correctional workers, 
there would be less of the merry-go-round, passing-the- 
buck treatment in which offenders are shunted through 
the correctional mill from worker to worker, from insti- 
tution to institution, handled alike and dismissed with a 


notation like this: “‘Case closed. Did not respond to 


9 


the treatment plan.”” In many instances the same treat- 
ment plan was tried earlier by some other agency without 
success. Probation administrators will no longer accept 
the plea that caseloads are too high for acceptable re- 
cording. With job analyses and management of caseload 
there will be time for recording. It’s too important a 
part of our job to be neglected. 

Finally, let the probation officer become a leader in 
the community. The good probation officer knows his 
community—its culture, its traditions, its institutions, and 
its agencies. He knows its social resources and when and 
how to use them. He is in an enviable position for 
leadership in attacking social forces and social condi- 
tions which are at the root of many of our criminal 
problems, and he has the responsibility for bringing these 
to the notice of community leaders. He should also work 
toward a better understanding between the legal and 
social work professions. These two professions, as one 
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writer put it recently, are not always friendly, much less 
brotherly. The solution to correctional problems de- 
pends so much on the support and acceptance of our 
methods by the lawyer who administers the law that we 
should not overlook an opportunity to create cordiality 
and cooperation. Probation officers are beginning to 
accept more readily this obvious responsibility. 


Discrepancies in Administration and Service 


Now I should like to add a few brief comments on 
the present administration of probation and what we 
can look for in the next few years. 

Recent studies have shown glaring inconsistencies in 
the type and breadth of probation service. Broken down, 
these inconsistencies look something like this: 

1. Probation legislation has in vision and expansion 
outstripped the administration of its service. 

2. Probation service is still largely dependent on state 
and county economy; the more prosperous, economically 
healthy areas have probation facilities; the weaker, 
sparsely settled jurisdictions do not. 

3. Even in some progressive areas where probation 
has come of age, it is still limited in its application by 
statutory provisions which are far from wise and fre- 
quently crippling. 

4. Interstate cooperation in supervision of probation- 
ers is inferior to that now existing in parole cases. 

5. A broad fertile field, the lower courts of the nation, 
has been largely left untouched by probation. 

Considered individually, perhaps none of these incon- 
sistencies are unduly alarming. It certainly will do no 
harm, however, for us to look at these weak points and 
to put thought and effort into their elimination. We 
may even find as we consider them that the solution of 
some is relatively simple. 

Think for a moment about the lag between the legis- 
lative foundation of a probation service and its admin- 
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istration, my first point. Should not we administrators 
ask ourselves, do we show a lag in our own service? 
What causes it? And what can we do about it? Do we 
know whether daily practices in our agency are in line 
with philosophy expressed publicly? Do we enforce a 
mandatory rule that a home visit, for example, must be 
made each month in every case, when at the same time 
we plead the need for classification of caseloads and 
emphasis on the more serious problem cases? Do we 
countenance the excessive use of authority while we 
preach friendship with probationers, and counseling? 
Are we fighting for high personnel standards or do we 
compromise and try to justify our course? Is our co- 
operation in inter-agency relationships equal to our de- 
mand of cooperation from other agencies? It would 
be well for us to answer these questions and take cor- 
rective steps if they are needed. 

I believe we can expect an expansion of probation 
services to less populous counties through area-wide in- 
tegration. This may be accomplished perhaps on a state- 
wide advisory or even administrative level, with central 
facilities for statistics, research, personnel and work 
standards, and community educational programs. It 
may be done also through state subsidies to counties 
or through utilization of correctional agencies, both 
public and private, for probation work in local and state 
courts. 

There also seems to be a well defined move toward 
gradual elimination of all restrictive limitations on the 
use of probation. It may not be too much to expect 
that legal barriers to the use of probation will eventually 
be removed—for example, the common bar to the use 
of probation for second offenders. We should recom- 
mend also the elimination of any rigid time limit on pro- 
bation supervision (aside perhaps from a legal overall 
maximum to protect personal rights) so that termina- 
tion can be based on the readiness of the probationer. 

_Finally, I think we can also expect the extension of 
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probation services to the lower courts of the nation, 
the courts for misdemeanants, through which the dregs 
of society find their way. For many of these probation 
may have much to offer. We may logically anticipate a 
movement in the lower courts to provide at least two 
kinds of probation service: 

1. A short contact service with limited pre-sentence 
investigations for those defendants placed on probation 
to pay fines and restitution, or in lieu of short jail or 
workhouse sentences. 

2. A long term, more supportive service with com- 
plete investigations and complete supervision for per- 
sons now receiving jail or workhouse sentences in excess 
of thirty days. 


What We Can Do 


So, in conclusion we ought to admit quite frankly that 
probation has not yet achieved the status of a profession, 


even though there are unmistakable signs that we are 
moving toward that goal. We have an obligation to 
support this trend, and should not be content to sit idly 
by and watch it happen if it will. If we do get behind 
it energetically, and if we are to realize our hope of 
success, we must look to research and long range plan- 
ning to help us. 

When professional status comes, and with it complete 
public understanding and aggressive public support, we 
may realize the tangibles we have been fighting for: the 
highest standards of personnel selection and training, a 
fairer level of compensation, an expansion of probation 
services to geographical areas and courts not now 
touched, the closer cooperation of all agencies serving 
the common good, and above all, public acceptance of 
the potentialities of probation and its value to our society 
and way of life. 

Meantime, let no one of us—probation officer or pro- 
bation administrator—ever forget that we can do more 
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for probation through personal service and personal 
example than we can ever hope to do through propa- 
ganda. It is our job to bring our personal service to a 
high level, keep it there, and reap the rewards of our 
energy, sincerity, and hard work. 
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Combined Probation and Parole Services 
in Operation 


Roy W. RussELL 


Administrative Assistant, Florida Parole Commission 
Tallahassee 


HE law governing Florida’s state administered pro- 

bation and parole system and establishing a parole 
commission, became effective July 1, 1941. A prerequisite 
to good probation and parole practice and a protection 
for the public against abuse by poor administrators, is a 
satisfactory probation and parole law; thus you will note 
frequent reference to Florida’s law which was based on 
the model act written by the National Probation Associa- 
tion, now NPPA. Prior to 1941, Florida had in reality 
neither probation nor parole in its program for the 
handling of adult criminal offenders. For the first time 
in the history of the United States, the merit system was 
used in the selection of the members of a parole com- 
mission. The original appointments were for terms of 
two, four and six years, with provision for reappoint- 
ment or successor appointments to terms of six years. 
Each of the current members of the commission was 
reappointed upon the expiration of his original term. 
Such a procedure has assured retention of experience 
and continuity of policy. The law providing for Florida’s 
state adult probation and parole system likewise pro- 
vides that all full time positions requiring special knowl- 
edge of correctional work shall be filled through selec- 
tion by the commission on a strict basis of merit and 
qualifications. 

The commission first chose an administrative assistant 
to have charge of training, planning and coordinating 
the work of the parole and probation agents. It is his 
responsibility to spend as much time as possible counsel- 
ing with the regional supervisors. Regular visits to each 
district office are important, as they give these regional 
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supervisors confidence and inspiration to be able to dis- 
cuss their individual cases and their peculiar problems 
with this executive officer of the commission. 

In addition to the regional supervisors, the name by 
which our field agents are known, an institutional su- 
pervisor is stationed at the state prison (in Florida all 
felons committed to the state prison by the courts are 
received at the main prison for examination and “‘dis- 
tribution” purposes). In the selection of this personnel, 
standards were patterned after those formulated by the 
National Probation Association. Emphasis was placed 
not only on education and training, but also on character, 
personality, maturity of judgment, and leadership. All 
employees must devote their full time to probation and 
parole work. 

The commission and its supervisors function with two 
thoughts in mind: first, the protection of society against 
the depredations of the offender; second, the rehabilita- 
tion of individuals who have been convicted of violating 
some state law—whether they are probationers or pa- 
rolees, the objective is the same. 

Probation in Florida is looked upon as strictly a judi- 
cial function in which the trial court handles exclusively 
both the granting and revocation of probation. That 
the courts may be properly served, the state is geograph- 
ically divided into districts, the same areas served by 
the courts, thus giving true local aspects to the ever 
increasing problems of community control and treatment 
of crime. A supervisor serves each of the trial courts 
within his district, both in making pre-sentence investi- 
gations and in receiving for supervision individuals placed 
on probation by the courts. Significantly, the law author- 
izing probation provides that in no case shall the de- 
fendant be placed on probation unless such defendant be 
placed under the custody of the parole commission. The 
law also provides that the commission shall cooperate 
with the courts exercising criminal jurisdiction by super- 
vising such probationers. 
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During 1948, 472 individuals were placed under the 
commission’s jurisdiction for supervision purposes by the 
courts in comparison with only 230 in 1943. Also dur- 
ing 1948, the judges requested 744 pre-sentence investi- 
gations in contrast to only 190 five years ago. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the judiciary is not only utilizing 
greater discrimination and care in selecting those indi- 
viduals for treatment in the community as probationers, 
but is finding the pre-sentence inquiry, or social diagnosis 
of the character and personality of the offender, an aid 
in determining the need for custodial care and imprison- 
ment. 

If, following the pre-sentence investigation, the of- 
fender instead of being placed on probation, is com- 
mitted to prison, he is in better mood to benefit from 
the training he may receive, be it in discipline, regular 
work habits, a trade, improvement of attitudes or cor- 
rection of some impediment to good health. At least 
the offender has had an opportunity during the pre- 
sentence investigation to tell his version and the basis of 
his participation in a crime. 


Pre-parole Study 

The parole commission must, according to the pro- 
visions of the law, study the case of every person con- 
victed of a felony; of anyone convicted of one or more 
misdemeanors, whose sentence or cumulative jail or 
prison sentences total twelve months or more, and who 
has served not less than six months of such term, (in 
cases where the term is eighteen months or less, not less 
than one-third of the term). The preliminary study in- 
volves the admission summary, court records and other 
pertinent material such as the FBI records. The three 
members of the commission then decide on the future 
course of action. 

The cases of some prisoners are set up for review at 
a later date, but in most instances, pre-parole investiga- 
tions are immediately initiated. They involve community 
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studies of mitigating or aggravating circumstances sur- 
rounding the crime, the family and home influences, com- 
munity attitudes, and the employment habits of the 
offender. 

Following receipt of the pre-parole report, it is the 
commission’s policy for at least one member to interview 
the prisoner before additional planning and pre-parole in- 
vestigations involving prospective employment, proposed 
residence, plan of treatment and so forth, are instigated. 
For psychological effect, all potential parolees are inter- 
viewed by at least one commissioner at some time during 
their period of incarceration. 

Formal parole hearings are not held in Florida. At 
least one member of the commission is always available 
to see friends or relatives of prisoners. Prisoners at the 
main institution are interviewed by two members of the 
commission in an informal friendly setting. Prisoners in 
the other institutions, jails and camps are interviewed by 
only one of the members. Following all interviews, each 
member records the highlights of the conversation to- 
gether with his impressions. Parole may be granted by a 
vote of two of the three members, but in a large major- 
ity of cases it has been on the unanimous vote of the 
commission. 

In operation, parole is something more than a hypo- 
thetical bridge over the gap between the abnormal re- 
stricted controls of prison life and the freedom and 
responsibilities of community living. A thorough indi- 
vidualized study of those unique factors in the individual's 
life which will give greatest insight into his problems 
and provide most information for developing a mean- 
ingful plan of supervision and treatment must be made. 

In Florida, before any prisoner is released on parole 
a report is obtained from his warden. This report is in- 
tended as a further study of the inmate’s capacity to live 
within the framework of rules such as exist in any well 
organized society. It reveals the medical findings and 
physical wellbeing of the prisoner, his institutional work 
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habits, and most of all, some information on what has 
happened to the total man during his incarceration, not 
just what may be observed in his overt behavior. 

In release plans, prisoners are expected to assume the 
initiative in such prerequisites as obtaining offers of em- 
ployment and suggesting places of residence. In investi- 
gating such plans we seek some insight into the individ- 
ual’s attitude toward the offense committed, toward his 
family or community associations, and his work as well 
as other phases of his life. Likewise, we endeavor to 
understand community and family attitudes toward the 
offender. 


Continuity of Treatment in Practice 


All supervisors perform both investigation and super- 
vision functions. Frequently they receive prisoners as 
parolees whose cases they investigated prior to sentence. 
Continuity of treatment—there we have a touch of it 
in practice! The supervisor familiarized himself with the 


individual’s background, family and community influences 
at the time of sentence when the need for custodial 
treatment was detected. Theoretically at least, he has 
been able to keep abreast with changes in the community. 
By coordinating his work, as he is encouraged to do, 
with that of local and state clinics and social agencies, 
he has been able to function with them, alleviating in 
many instances those influences contributing to the orig- 
inal delinquent act. Particularly he may have been able 
to prevent other members of the family from becoming 
delinquent, following the loss of the breadwinner or one 
of the breadwinners of the home. 

Florida’s adult probation and parole system operates 
independently of the institutional officials, yet maintains 
a close working relationship with them. Efforts to co- 
ordinate the functions of each in continuity of treatment 
for the prisoner have been fruitful. The institutional 
supervisor at the state prison, guided by available pre- 
sentence reports, not only prepares admission summaries 
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in which are incorporated findings of the prison staff on 
all prisoners as they are received, but on invitation of 
the prison officials he sits in on the institutional classifi- 
cation meetings, using caution not to involve himself 
with strictly institutional matters such as disciplinary 
measures or work assignments. 

The institutional supervisor is the first to interpret 
the conditions of parole to a prisoner before he is released. 
To us it is important that the parolee thoroughly under- 
stand the conditions of his parole, his responsibilities, 
and the role of the supervisor. Prisoners released from 
institutions other than the main prison have their paroles 
interpreted to them prior to their release by the district 
supervisor in whose geographical areas the institutions 
are located. 

The most important phase of our probation and pa- 
role program is the intelligent guidance and actual treat- 
ment of the offenders. Strict supervision is our aim, 
but a sympathetic relationship with the probationers and 
parolees is maintained. It is our firm conviction that 
supervision has been most effective when such attributes 
as imagination, patience, objectivity, understanding of 
behavior, and a genuine interest in helping the probation- 
ers and parolees have been present. 

To date, 3172 individuals have been released by the 
parole commission since December 1941. During this 
period 2635 individuals have been placed on probation 
and under the custody of the commission for guidance, 
control and assistance. As stated heretofore, whether 
they are probationers or parolees, the objective of super- 
vision has been the same: orientation of these individuals 
convicted of violating the law so they may become assets 
instead of liabilities to their respective communities. 


Classification of Supervisory Cases 


The tremendous size of our caseloads (the average 
now is about 128 per supervisor) has not only forced 
us to greater dependency on local specialized treatment 
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facilities, but has necessitated classification of our pro- 
bationers and parolees for supervision purposes. In prac- 
tice, maximum attention is given to those just placed 
on probation or just released on parole, particularly the 
latter, who, after a period of months if not years in prison, 
come out broken in spirit, with initiative impaired, mo- 
rale low, and all self-respect severely shocked or gone 
entirely. This is the difficult period in their lives! So 
this group is given our immediate attention. Some of 
these individuals, particularly those of borderline intel- 
ligence who learn by habit pattern, and the emotionally 
immature, require maximum supervision almost indefi- 
nitely. Others we soon permit to proceed under their 
own steam. At the beginning of supervision all individ- 
uals submit written reports monthly; they are seen at 
least every thirty days by the supervisors, more fre- 
quently if advisable. Later, through the relaxing process, 
they submit written reports every three months, and are 
contacted less and less frequently until by the end of 
their term of supervision, hardly do they depend on the 
supervisor at all. Extremely long term parole cases, some 
being for life, are considered for transfer to a non- 
reporting category, and their cases become inactive so 
far as the district supervisor’s files are concerned. 

Of the 5807 probationers and parolees supervised to 
date, 5213, or 90 out of every 100, have successfully 
completed their terms of supervision, or are making sat- 
isfactory progress—some alone, a few with only the aid 
of the supervisor, but most with the aid of one or more 
local, state, or national service agencies. Space will 
not permit listing these agencies, but I must pay tribute 
to the newspapers of our state. Through our friendly 
and understanding relationship with the press, our ef- 
forts to do a real job have been made easier. Our news- 
papers have made less difficult the stupendous but essen- 
tial task of educating the public on what can be done 
toward crime prevention and correctional treatment of 
law violators. When our probationers or parolees have 
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gone wrong, they have made news, but I am most happy 
to add that many news flashes on violations have been 
followed editorially with a plea that the public not be 
unduly critical of a system because of a few failures. 
Our violators are dealt with in one of a number of 
ways. A few are reprimanded, orally or in writing; 
some are brought back into court, or in the case of pa- 
rolees, before the parole commission for hearings. Fol- 
lowing a full and complete hearing, some are restored 
to supervision, others are committed to prison. A small 
percentage after having their probation or parole re- 
voked, have in time been re-released under supervision, 
but as may be expected, a great percentage of those 
so re-released have demonstrated weaknesses too deep- 
seated to be reached through our limited facilities. We 
have kept in mind always the primary objective of a 
probation and parole system—the building of good and 
useful citizens. This has been our aim, and we are 
continually striving to improve our effectiveness. 
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Probation and Parole for the Misdemeanant 


Don R. SANSON 
Chief, Adult Division, Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, Los Angeles, California 


ROBATION and parole services are new tools of 

government in the administration of justice. They 
have been developed as essential governmental services 
in that most basic of all fields, the securing for the com- 
munity of domestic peace and tranquility. As our people 
have become more mobile and many of our cities more 
congested with an ever increasing proportion of newly 
arrived and poorly assimilated citizens, it is imperative 
that the process of administering justice be more scien- 
tifically conceived and executed, that the knowledge 
gained of individual and group behavior be more eftec- 
tively utilized in the governmental function of bringing 
peace and security to the communities of our country. 

The sciences of sociology and psychology have de- 
veloped a great fund of knowledge which has challenged 
thoughtful persons who are concerned about the welfare 
and happiness of our people. They have sought to apply 
this knowledge effectively in the governmental process, 
and the probation and parole systems result largely from 
that effort. 

There are those who express doubt whether our gov- 
ernment can succeed and our social order be maintained 
as our people become numerous, move more frequently 
and are less susceptible to informal control by local cus- 
tom or family tradition, while at the same time each 
person becomes wholly dependent upon a multitude of 
others for every necessity of life and comfort. 

It is, I believe, not merely a good idea that excellent 
probation and parole systems be developed. It is not 
merely good business to eliminate costly, ancient and 
ineffective institutions and procedures. I am convinced 
that our government and our way of life are at stake. 
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We must govern ourselves better than ever before be- 
cause our new and satisfying social system requires more 
and better government to sustain it. The administration 
of justice is one of the major functions of government 
and unless it is carried on in accordance with the needs 
of the social order, government must fail. 


The Misdemeanant 


I shall discuss probation and parole for misdemeanant 
offenders then, not so much to propose or describe tech- 
niques as to discover needs and to place responsibility 
within areas of government for the meeting of these 
needs. Our term “misdemeanant offender” shares with 
many of our terms, including probation and parole, a 
quality of indefiniteness. It is used here to indicate per- 
sons convicted of crimes not punishable by imprisonment 
in penitentiaries and it includes particularly those persons 
convicted in the courts of lowest criminal jurisdiction. 

This group of offenders is the largest, and we believe 
they constitute society’s most costly crime problem. We 
do not know how many such offenders are in fact con- 
victed in our courts each year. No system has been de- 
vised by which even such inadequate statistics as are 
gathered in regard to felons or high grade misdemean- 
ants, can be secured in reference to misdemeanants gen- 
eally. We know, however, that excluding the minor traffic 
offender, there are some twenty to fifty misdemeanant 
offenders for every felon in some states. 

These misdemeanants are costly to society then be- 
cause of mere numbers and the expense of arrest, hous- 
ing and trial procedures. But they are also expensive 
as a great group of ne’er-do-wells, our revolving-door 
drunks, our fathers who fail to provide for their chil- 
dren, our petty gamblers, bookmakers, and prostitutes. 
Together they make up a major social problem of the 
community and command the services of many of our 
social welfare agencies. They lower the moral tone of the 
community as well as depreciate its esthetic values. 
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Those socially and economically inadequate persons 
who, because of lack of early training or education, or 
of mental or physical defects or deficiencies, have failed 
to achieve and maintain a reasonably satisfying status 
in the community are most vulnerable to arrest. The 
alcoholic, the drug addict, and the sexual deviate con- 
stitute a large portion of misdemeanant offenders but 
they differ basically from most of the others, and if 
they must be dealt with in the criminal process, should 
certainly be treated by techniques and procedures ap- 
propriate to their unfortunate condition. 

It has been well said that society has always rejected 
that type of misdemeanant as irreclaimable and is there- 
fore indifferent as to the punishment imposed. But when 
jails include in their population as many as 90 per cent 
of persons convicted of drunkenness, it would seem that 
the tax paying citizen would require that this expensive 
procedure either justify its cost or be abandoned. 

We know these persons are seldom beyond the point 
where appropriate treatment can be properly attempted. 
Those of our number who aspire to professional stature 
as practitioners in the correctional field may well con- 
sider the successful work of Alcoholics Anonymous with 
these very persons whom we permit to be called hope- 
less. It is true that a member of AA undertakes to assist 
a “drunk” not only as a service to the ‘‘drunk’”’ but also 
as a means of maintaining his own sobriety. Perhaps our 
practitioners may likewise find it essential to their own 
professional existence to undertake practical programs 
for dealing with these persons. 

I am convinced that the problem of the misdemeanant 
is so serious a threat to the social order that unless it 
can be largely solved by existing agencies, other agencies 
must be and will be created for that purpose. And if 
other agencies are successfully established to do this job, 
I find no reason for the continuance of the older agencies 
which could not or did not accomplish this purpose. 
There is a theory that first offenders are misdemean- 
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ants and that these offenders “grow into” felonious of- 
fenders. On the other hand it has also been observed 
that the most common felonies, such as car theft and 
robbery, are most frequently committed by youths and 
it would seem reasonable to believe that the apparently 
decreasing age of felonious offenders during the past 
fifty years has resulted largely from new offenses in- 
volving automobiles, committed in overwhelming num- 
bers by young persons. 

The Gluecks have reported in their studies of criminal 
careers that these youthful felonious offenders tend as 
they grow older to deteriorate into petty offenders. It 
would generally appear to me from the unsatisfactory 
statistics available that the average person arrested for 
any misdemeanor, except a traffic violation, is about ten 
years older than the average person arrested for a felony. 

It has been my own experience in a metropolitan area 
that this group includes a high proportion of persons 
who have been previously arrested for felonious offenses 
and a relatively small proportion of persons who have 
never been previously arrested. The fact that the records 
of individuals often show from 100 to 300 prior arrests 
and convictions emphasizes the inadequacy of present 
handling. 


Jails 


Vast experience has demonstrated that our punitive 
system has not accomplished the results desired. Not 
only are the jails inadequate (in 1946 the U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons reported 82 per cent of them as rating below 
$0 per cent and unfit for human habitation), but their 
programs are generally inappropriate or non-existent. The 
jails are so crammed with persons who do not belong in 
jail that they can do little or nothing about those per- 
sons who are there and who might be successfully treated 
in some sort of jail setting. 

I am here merely echoing the popular denunciations 
of the common jail which have resounded throughout 
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our country for over 200 years without effect. We must 
do something about people who interfere with the or- 
dinary processes of our community and too often a jail 
has been the only institution available for care of the 
old, the sick, the drunk, the lame, the insane; the lost 
or deserted child, the truant child whose mental deficien- 
cies made school a place of torture for him, or the 
vagrant whose destitution left him without shelter. 

I am well aware of the interest of jail administrators 
in this problem and of the development of unusually 
excellent programs in jails in various cities of the coun- 
try. I am also aware of the study of jails reported by 
Roberts J. Wright, executive secretary of the National 
Jail Association in the magazine Federal Probation in 
July 1947, which expresses better than I could the de- 
ficiencies of a jail as presently established and main- 
tained. My concern is not with the jail as such but with 
the system of dealing with misdemeanant offenders. 
Since I have stated that the development of an adequate 
system for this purpose is essential, and since I am con- 
vinced that the approach to the problem is most hope- 
fully undertaken by expansion of services and refining 
of techniques in probation, I have sought means by which 
this might be best undertaken. 

It would appear that the formal probation procedure 
involving a deliberate, pre-sentence investigation with 
reasonable medical, psychological and psychiatric study 
in appropriate selected cases, is precluded in the present 
court system. Punishment provided for misdemeanant 
offenders is often very short and courts are reluctant to 
continue cases for a period long enough to permit proba- 
tion officers to make adequate investigations and to pre- 
pare adequate reports. Moreover, to do so may result 
in holding a person in jail longer, awaiting this investi- 
gation, than he would be held as punishment for the 
offense. Again many of the courts operate on a mass 
production basis, a procedure which does not permit a 
judge sufficient time to hear a case twice, once at the 
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trial and again at the time of a probation hearing. Nor 
does the judge have time to read a full investigation 
report. In few instances is there sufficient psychological 
and psychiatric service available to the probation officer 
to enable him to deal understandingly with a large 
number of cases coming through the misdemeanant courts. 

It has been pointed out frequently that many of the 
courts in assessing fines and other payments, have be- 
come a part of a revenue-collecting procedure and it 
appears essential to continue such practices to finance 
local court services. Obviously, this disposition of the 
cases precludes any program directed toward the funda- 
mental goals ordinarily considered a part of the admin- 
istration of justice. Whether or not probation proced- 
ures are in fact so precluded in any community, it is 
still true that the individual study of the individual 
offender is essential before any wisely directed action 
can be instituted in reference to him. 

Surely in every community some cases should be re- 
ferred by the judges for probation investigation and 
report under existing formal procedures, and in some 
communities perhaps all such cases can be so referred 
for study. If a pre-sentence investigation is not practical 
then the same objective or one similar to it might be 
achieved through parole care after release from jail, 
provided adequately trained workers can be secured who 
are able to carry the responsibility of determining and 
administering a program for the offender which will be 
likely to prevent another arrest. 

Certainly the minimum service to be rendered is one 
which will make future arrests unnecessary. The prob- 
lem of parole service for misdemeanant offenders like 
that of probation care, seems to be chiefly one of a 
staff large enough to supervise the number of persons 
involved within the brief period of time provided by law 
for such oversight. It is generally felt, I believe, that 
supervision for such a brief period of time is ineffective 
for retraining and rehabilitating the individual. Proba- 
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tion and parole as presently operated are therefore in- 
adequate to do the job with misdemeanants. Only in 
some courts and under some parole commissions are 
systems in operation which approach adequacy in this 
limited field. 

Generally speaking the misdemeanant offender has the 
greatest need for probation and parole service. This 
need is not likely to be met through probation service 
unless those interested in good government and those 
trained in the techniques of these services make it their 
special responsibility to see that practical and effective 
techniques and procedures are developed. 

I believe that one problem arises from the fact that 
probation officers are generally attached to particular 
courts and are occupying offices which utilize their ser- 
vices in a limited way only. They have been hesitant in 
their own communities to urge the extension of proba- 
tion services, and to assist in the development of essen- 
tial parole services. Has the time not come when those 


of us who see probation and parole as the only hopeful 
approach to the offender on an individual basis, must 
accept the responsibility of developing and applying these 
services? Do we not owe it to the cause of probation 
and parole and of good government to find the means 
to render these important services? 





VI. TELLING THE PUBLIC 
DOP 


Selling Corrections 


GARRETT HEyns 
Warden, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia 


ITH startling frequency, so it would seem to 

the interested observer, somewhere in this nation 
criticism is being leveled at, or attack is being made upon 
some phase of corrections, be it adult or juvenile, parole, 
probation, or institutions. Putting corrections on the 
pan appears a favorite indoor or outdoor sport. Given 
a blue Monday, when there is nothing else to do, it 
is fair game to direct a barrage at this sector of public 
activity. And almost any incident can give the signal for 
attack—a parolee or probationer gone wrong, an escape 
or some other untoward incident in a prison, or a thou- 
sand and one other things. 

It is perhaps all to the good that we are constantly 
under the glare of the Kleig lights, that in corrections 
there is nothing secret that will not be revealed. That 
fact goes far to preclude such evils as handing out par- 
dons in secret chambers, granting paroles that are un- 
warranted, unjustifiable treatment of patients and in- 
mates, inefficient management of institutions. It definitely 
puts an end to such conditions where they exist. The 
fact that these attacks are played up in the public press 
shows that our citizens can be aroused to take an interest 
in the matter, else no great space would be devoted to 
them. That too is good, for we who are intent upon 
having efficient corrections systems can capitalize on that 
interest. However, there is a vast difference between a 
justifiable objective of publicizing conditions which are 
bad, and unwarranted attack flowing from selfish or 
sinister motives. The latter may be started by some un- 
ethical members of the legal profession who have been 
unable to exercise such pressures as they would like for 
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the benefit of their clients, or by politicians of the same 
stripe who have made no headway in their attempts to 
influence the various correctional processes to their own 
ends—oh, there are many folk who for various reasons 
are not interested in seeing a correctional system run 
efficiently and impartially. 

One can find venality almost anywhere. It is common 
knowledge that in various parts of the country racketeers 
are operating on a large scale. Some of these are likely 
at some time to run afoul of the law, and when they do, 
they want probation, or preferred treatment in prisons, 
or speedy parole, and it is up to their political adherents 
to see to it that such advantages are to be had. Honest 
correction officials regard their agencies as working in 
the public interest, and are therefore not inclined to 
“play ball.” As a consequence they are not popular 
with this group. Therefore it would seem best to the 
predatory interests to relieve them of their responsi- 
bilities. The best way to accomplish this is to allege 
ineficiency and the like. It is not necessary that such 
attackers know anything about the principles of correc- 
tion. They have no intention of checking the truth of 
their statements with those who know; they merely 
repeat their assertions until they find acceptance. 

Attacks of this type are annoying to say the least, and 
are often productive of much harm. Hence those who 
are devoted to the best interests of sound corrections 
would like to be in position to do something about them. 

For this discussion I have in mind, of course, only 
attacks of the latter type—those which are unwarranted 
and arise from misunderstanding or ulterior motives. 
For such as are deserved I have no defense; nor would 
I make one if I could. We are engaged in tasks which 
the public has laid upon us, and it is proper that we 
should be rebuked when we have it coming. 

When such unwarranted attacks come we are fre- 
quently bewildered. We cannot understand why any one 
should misunderstand us, or doubt us. We cannot see 
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why people should not perceive our problems, the limita- 
tions of our tools and our agencies. And immediately 
we begin to wish that we had been telling the public 
certain things about our activities and programs. We 
realize that if we had done so, those who are attacking 
us would get nowhere in their attempts to smear or 
misrepresent. If, for example, we have given adequate 
publicity to the fact that only a certain percentage of 
all felonies are committed by men on parole, no one 
can succeed in convincing the public that every major 
crime is committed by parolees, and that the selective 
process is utterly at fault. Similar illustrations can be 
adduced with regard to probation or institutions. If we 
are going to preclude such attacks, we must constantly 
be selling corrections. The best defense against unjust 
attack is a well-informed public. 

Incidentally, I am quite aware that preventing at- 
tacks is not the only reason why we should be selling 
corrections. We must do so because we want the citizens 
to know of our program, for by so doing we can win 
their support, without which we will not succeed. We 
should inform them because they have a right to such 
information; we are spending their money, and they 
may demand to know what we are doing, why we are 
doing it, and with what successes we are meeting. They 
have a right to know whether we are critical of our 
methods, whether we adapt our programs to changing 
conditions, whether we are alert. And in turn, it is 
their privilege critically to evaluate us. And how can 
they do this unless they know us and our work? That 
being the case, it would seem sensible to keep the public 
informed about corrections. 


Taking Inventory 


However, before beginning any campaign of public 
information, it is wise to take inventory. Any sustained 
effort to bring information about our activity to the 
public is certain to attract attention. An interested pub- 
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lic is going to want to know more about us. Therefore 
it would be wise to be sure that we can stand attention 
and questioning. As a necessary preliminary to a sell- 
ing campaign, there is need for some searching self- 
examination right where we live. 

First we must be certain that we have an honest and 
efficient agency, which does its best with the tools at 
hand—whether this agency be in the field of probation, 
parole, or institutions, juvenile or adult. Let us be as 
sure as we reasonably can be that the members of our 
staff are persons of integrity, that they are trained for 
their jobs and imbued with a desire to perform them 
well. If we find that we cannot pass this test, we should 
clean house before we begin attracting attention to our- 
selves. 

Next we must evaluate our programs, methods and 
practices. These should be well defined, clearly formu- 
lated, and in accord with the best thinking on the sub- 
ject. This means that we must keep informed as to 
progress made in other states so that we may know the 
best principles and practices and adapt them to our own 
systems. Let us be certain that we can explain what we 
are trying to do and can defend the ways in which we 
are trying to do it. If we are called to account as to a 
practice, and are not able to defend it, we are in a 
bad way. 

Let us assume that we can pass these two tests. What 
next? It might be good sense to make up our minds 
what we want to tell John Citizen. Determining that 
should not be difficult. Obviously we want him to know 
of our program, the principles which determine our ac- 
tion, our methods, the social value of our agency, its 
successes and failures and the reasons for the failures, 
the place which our agency has in a corrections system, 
our physical and personnel needs. We will be adding 
to such a list as we go, but will be concerned pretty 
much with telling the public what, in the scheme of 
things, we are doing, how we are doing it and why we 
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are doing it that way, how successful we are and the 
reasons why we sometimes fail. There is one thing more 
we should be doing, one which we often forget, and that 
is telling the public of our limitations and obstacles. 


Overselling Our Program 


Much criticism in the corrections field flows from the 
fact that the public often demands things which we 
cannot possibly do. We so often oversell our program 
and as a result the public expects one hundred per cent 
performance; then when we don’t deliver, there is not 
much we can say in reply. To take a rather obvious 
example. Every so often a superintendent of a boys’ 
training school is in a jam because some of his boys 
have not enjoyed his hospitality well enough to linger 
longer. Yet those who are informed on such matters 
know that there is in a given state usually but one so- 
called training school for boys, and that as a consequence 
the students, or inmates—call them what you will—run 
all the way from the neglected boy to the felony offender 
who but for his age would be serving a long term in 
prison as an habitual offender. Just how one institution 
is to care adequately for such different types is a prob- 
lem beyond solution. How can one regimen be adapted 
to all of these? If the public were informed they would 
no longer gauge the success of the institution in terms 
of escapes or the lack of them. And similarly, we should 
be telling the citizens that although we have in mind 
some very definite considerations when we place an of- 
fender on probation or parole, there is no magical for- 
mula; that the probationer or parolee who fails did 
not achieve his free status because of the venality of 
the authorities, for in all of these matters one must 
ultimately take a chance; that if we are going to set up 
minimum custody in prisons (and it would seem sen- 
sible that a man should be placed in minimum custody 
before his release is considered) then there is certain 
to be an occasional inmate who violates trust. As long 
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as we are dealing with human beings and not with things, 
we can’t escape the personal equation, and therefore we 
cannot bat a thousand. And it is well that the public 
know that. We should be diligent in removing miscon- 
ceptions. 

In this connection it might be well to add that we 
must be ready to admit our errors. We have a tendency 
to make excuses. That won’t do if we expect to foster 
confidence in our releases to the general public. We want 
folk to believe the story of our successes; if so we must 
be frank about our mistakes and failures. 


Press Relations 


One of the things of first importance in carrying on 
a successful campaign of public information is to estab- 
lish good relations with the press. Call in the newsmen, 
tell them of your problems, and ask their help in bring- 
ing the story of your agency to the people. Give them 
a clear understanding of the nature of your agency, its 
program and ideals, its methods and practices and the 
reasons for these. Acquaint them with your terminology 
so that, for instance, they will not confuse probation 
with parole, or release on parole with discharge at the 
end of sentence. If a word in general use in corrections 
has a peculiar meaning in your jurisdiction, make that 
fact clear. 

Then agree to give the newsmen stories. As often as 
possible have stories ready when they call; don’t always 
make them dig out an item. If for instance a particu- 
larly notorious character is about to be paroled, notify 
the press in advance, together with the reasons for re- 
lease. If something untoward occurs in your institution, 
give the details to the press. If there are details the 
publication of which would be contrary to public policy, 
tell the reporters anyway, and ask them not to print 
these, together with the reasons for your request. In 
almost all cases the newsmen will respect your desires. 
If you give them your confidence, they will not betray it. 
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If, however, you do not give them the details, they will 
probably ferret them out anyway, and then they will 
feel under no obligation not to write them up. If you 
treat them in straightforward fashion, you can often get 
their candid advice as to the wisdom of publishing cer- 
tain stories. It is often wise to give newsmen details 
of stories before they break, with the request that they 
wait until you give the release. They will then have 
time to absorb the background so that they may write 
a better story when the time for publication arrives. 

Make your records available to the press. Let them 
feel that they may come in any time to examine these. 
Above all, don’t avoid the press. Such action will do 
you no good; on the contrary, it will do you a great 
deal of harm. If they find you are a good sport when 
the news is against you, they will be the more interested 
in writing the story that is helpful. Finally, allow the 
news boys opportunity to see your agency in action. Let 
them attend a session of your parole board; let them 
visit your institution and sit in with disciplinary boards, 
classification or program committees, etc. Let them see 
how you run things and the methods by which you arrive 
at decisions. 


Professional Relationships 


It is important that you have the good will and un- 
derstanding of the professional group with whom your 
agency is most concerned—judges, law enforcement offi- 
cials, welfare agencies, bar associations. If for example, 
a parole board is to function with a minimum of criti- 
cism, it must establish itself in the confidence of the 
bench, the prosecuting attorneys, the law enforcement 
officers, the institutional officials. It cannot operate in a 
vacuum. Prison officials can make a parole board mighty 
unpopular with the inmate body by making critical re- 
marks, remarks which may be based upon an honest 
misunderstanding of the board’s methods and practices, 
or a failure to know all of the facts in the case. Law 
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enforcement officials may wonder why a man they re- 
cently apprehended and convicted with a great deal of 
difficulty, is now again on the streets. The remedy lies 
in inviting them into board meetings so that they may 
understand how you operate. My experience is that 
when law enforcement officials attending a parole hear- 
ing are asked their opinion as to the course of action 
best pursued, they will almost invariably be more in- 
clined to leniency than are the board members them- 
selves. So ask judges, prosecuting attorneys, sheriffs, po- 
lice officials, and prison staff to visit you and watch you 
work. Keep in touch with judges and consult them as 
to their opinions on cases. If they understand and ap- 
prove of your methods, they will tell others, and you 
will have gained powerful allies. And the same holds true 
for other agencies within the corrections system; we 
must all learn to work with those with whom we are 
closely connected. 

Not only must we invite these agencies in, we must 
go to them. Most of these groups—judges, prosecutors, 
law enforcement officers, welfare workers — belong to 
associations which meet from time to time. We should 
arrange to receive invitations to attend these meetings, 
and wherever possible, secure a place on the program 
to explain our work, submit ourselves to questioning, 
and ask their cooperation. If we handle ourselves tact- 
fully, it will not be long before invitations are regularly 
extended and a place on the program is given us as a 
matter of course. 

At least one other step can be taken toward closer 
relationships with these bodies and removal of misunder- 
standings. Their opinions with respect to our proced- 
ures and their criticisms can be secured by carefully 
worded questionnaires. Authorities in juvenile institu- 
tions for instance, can submit such questionnaires to 
juvenile court judges or to related welfare agencies, 
with the purpose of. finding out their opinion of the 
institution’s progress and practices. The questions asked 
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should, of course, be thoughtfully worded, and so phrased 
that they can be answered briefly. If the questionnaire 
is returned, you have formed a close relationship, whether 
the answer be favorable or sharply critical; for the 
person answering will very likely want to follow through, 
and so you are given an opportunity to work more closely 
with him. 

Parole boards can gain the opinions of judges and 
law enforcement officers through a device of this sort. 
Attention should be given to the replies. If there is 
any considerable volume of adverse comment, the board 
should examine its practices; perhaps there is justifica- 
tion for the criticism. Perhaps on the other hand the 
adverse comment flows from misunderstanding. In any 
event there should be follow-through of every criticism, 
so that all mistakes may be corrected, all misunderstand- 
ings removed. 

It is important that those most closely associated with 
our work be given information through our emissaries 
to their gatherings. But there are large groups of en- 
lightened citizens to contact who do not belong to such 
professional associations. Fortunately they do belong 
to such organizations as luncheon clubs, church societies, 
women’s clubs, lodges, professional associations (medical, 
dental, legal, etc.). Opportunities to talk to these groups 
are to be valued as you are usually given time to make 
a concise presentation of your program and your prob- 
lems. You cannot, of course, tell all you would like to 
in the time alotted, but you can be systematic. Informa- 
tion given through the daily press is likely to be sporadic 
and disjointed, since it will deal with stories and events. 
You are not likely to be given a column or two; the space 
is not available. But you can make such a presentation 
before a luncheon group. Another advantage is this: 
you are dealing usually with a group of intelligent and 
successful men and women. If you succeed in interesting 
them, they will tell others, and ultimately you reach many 
more than those in your initial audience. So make every 
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effort to get on these programs. Sacrifice your leisure 
and your energy to do so. However, be sure that the 
speaker who is to present the case is an interesting one. 
If he is, he will receive a second chance to present more 
material. If he is a bore, that will be the end of that. 
Fortunately, it is not hard to interest audiences in the 
work of corrections; usually they will want to hear more 
than one can tell them in an hour. It would not be amiss 
to solicit a return engagement. And if you know in ad- 
vance that you are likely to receive one, you can arrange 
your material accordingly, thus avoiding possibility of 
repetition. There is so much to tell that it is a shame 
to run chances of spreading oneself too thin in order to 
cover all phases, or to repeat oneself because one failed 
to plan a series of talks. 

Agencies that have staff members located in various 
parts of the state, such as parole and probation officers, 
should encourage these men and women to take on speak- 
ing engagements. The head of the agency or those at- 
tached to the central office cannot do all of this work 
of disseminating information. Moreover, there are 
small groups in the hinterland who would hesitate to 
ask someone to come a long distance. But the local rep- 
resentatives can fill such engagements, provided they 
are capable and well informed, and it is up to the de- 
partment head to see that they are. No group is too 
small to include in your program. Slight none of them. 


The Legislature 


Care should be taken to reach legislators. Many of 
these men and women have their paramount interests, 
but it is not difficult to attract most of them to correc- 
tions. As a matter of fact, they usually have heard of your 
agency, and generally adversely; for the man who has 
an ax to grind or a complaint to make goes to his legis- 
lator. It is up to you to see to it that the other side of 
the story reaches him. Many legislators will come to you 
for an explanation; unfortunately, many of them are 
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too busy during sessions to go out of their way to find 
out the truth. If you do contact them, be frank with 
them. They don’t care much about taking up the cudgels 
in behalf of your agency, only to learn that you have 
not told them the whole story. Tell them of your needs, 
your program, let them ask questions, and invite them 
over to see you at work. 

It is obvious that any program of public information 
should use the radio. This device should be used care- 
fully. Prepare you material thoughtfully, and don’t over- 
sell; don’t make claims you can’t substantiate. If it is 
possible to do so, it is best to arrange for a series of 
talks, each dealing with some phase of the work. This 
is particularly true if you are interested in presenting 
the whole field of corrections. The point is that radio 
is a valuable tool, so do a good job with it. 

I’ve mentioned giving out information through the 
press, through speeches, and through the radio. Another 
valuable tool is the release of a pamphlet, booklet or 
report, from your own agency. Every department should 
have one or more persons making studies, modest or 
ambitious, which should result in unearthing valuable 
information to give the public—information of successes 
and failures on parole or probation, training programs 
in institutions, tales of successes of ex-inmates. It is a 
good idea to have a small booklet printed about your 
agency. Thus a parole board could tell how it works, 
what factors it considers in granting or denying parole, 
the percentage of violators, number of crimes by pa- 
rolees. Similar booklets could be written about programs 
in institutions. There are, as everyone engaged in the 
work knows, any number of interesting releases to be 
made each year. Incidentally, if you are going to print 
such a release for distribution, show the material to 
the newsmen first, so that they may write an article. 
That will give them a story and will advertise the 
booklet. 


‘ Coincident with a program of public information, you 
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must build up and maintain a staff that has a sense of 
public relations. They must themselves be a credit to 
the agency, and they must treat all of those with whom 
they come in contact considerately. If the staff of an 
institution gives parents, or other interested persons, or 
even mere visitors, the brush-off, you are handicapped. 
For your program to secure public interest, good will 
and support must be based on efficient work, and you 
cannot make a man who has been inconsiderately treated 
believe that you are doing a good job. 

Next you must be constantly re-evaluating your pro- 
gram, methods and practices. You must keep up 
to date, be ready to change, be willing to drop the 
obsolete. You can’t build next year’s reputation on the 
good work you did last year. For I repeat, a program 
of public information is going to draw attention to 
your agency and therefore the agency must be constantly 
on its toes. — 

A program of public information must be a continuous 
one. It cannot be successful if carried on for a brief 
time and then abandoned. Most of the things I have 
spoken of—establishing close relations with judges, law 
enforcement officers—is a continuous job. So is that of 
keeping close and satisfactory relations with the press. 

If you have done very little toward stories in the 
public press it is perhaps well to begin moderately, not 
with great rush and volume as if you had hired a public 
relations man and were going to put on a campaign. 
Such action makes the whole scheme suspect. 

Another suggestion: let the publicity, as much as 
possible, be anonymous. Write the stories around the 
agency, not around an individual. You should not be 
intent on making a public hero of a department or in- 
stitution head, but rather on telling the public what its 
agencies are doing. Let it know there is a group of 
men and women with a passion for anonymity trying to 
do a good job for the state and for their fellowmen; 
that they should be allowed to do so with every popular 
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support and without hindrance from those who might 
have ulterior motives. 

For if you are doing a good job, you are going to 
have enemies. There are always some who don’t want 
to have you do that kind of job, a job in the interest 
of society and your charges. They have particular in- 
terests and have not the good of society in mind. If 
you are doing your job well, it is from them that attacks 
will come. And if you have justifiably made a supporter 
and understanding friend of Mr. John Average Citizen, 
the other fellow cannot harm your program or you. 

Some of what I have said may be interpreted as em- 
phasizing self protection for the corrections personnel, 
as though we should do all of what I have said in 
order to protect ourselves in our jobs. That emphasis is 
not intended. I find as I go about that a large percentage 
of those at work in corrections have a passion for ac- 
quitting themselves well of their jobs, a lively interest 
in the success of their agency, and that they fear hostile 


interference with the success of their program. If we tell 
the public of our work, we prevent this sort of inter- 
ference. And so in this case interest in the public good 
and interest in self go hand in hand. 
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Interesting the Community in the 
Juvenile Court 


HERMAN E. KRIMMEL 


Chief Probatibn Officer, Juvenile Court 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


LMOST every adult is interested in children. It 
would seem to follow automatically then that these 
same adults should be interested in the work of the juve- 
nile court, but it isn’t quite that simple. So it becomes 
a vital function of the judge and the probation officer 
to sell their program, because if the court is to fulfil its 
responsibility and completely realize its potentialities it 
must have the support and participation of the entire 
community. 
Everywhere we encounter public inertia and a ten- 
dency to let the other fellow do the work, especially in 
the area of social welfare. Even when enthusiasm for 
a project is generated it is often temporary. The flame 
dies quickly unless it is continuously refueled. For example, 
there may be great agitation for the creation of a juve- 
nile court but as soon as that agency is established the 
taxpayers are likely to assume that it can proceed under 
its own power. But growth is essential to continued 
life. The judge and the probation officers must be ever 
vigilant for opportunities to interpret their progam to 
the public and to persuade people that new and more 
difficult goals are worth striving for each year. 

Interest is created partly by understanding. If the 
community is to be interested in the work of the court it 
must understand not only the how but the why of its 
functions. Probation officers and judges complain that 
laymen do not understand what they are trying to ac- 
complish and that the public is indifferent or misinformed. 
If that is true, and it probably is, the fault lies only in 
ourselves. During the fifty years of the existence of the 
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juvenile court we have had at our command increasing 
facilities for the dissemination of information, but by 
and large we have ignored their possibilities. 

Community interest doesn’t just grow like Topsy. It 
has to be planted, nurtured and constantly refreshed. 
This can be accomplished through the press, the radio, 
motion pictures, the lecture platform, institute programs 
and similar projects, and if what we have to sell is sound 
the public will buy. A man purchases an endowment 
policy for his child because the insurance salesman con- 
vinces him that it offers future security. In much the 
same way we must convince the community that in sup- 
porting a juvenile court it is making a gilt-edged invest- 
ment in its citizens of tomorrow. 

Let us consider the various media of interpretation 
in more detail. High on our list must be the press. It 
can be a powerful aid in arousing community interest, 
yet we are inclined to employ it haphazardly. If the 
local paper happens to print a favorable story we are 
pleased but we leave even that possibility largely to 
chance or to the enterprise of a reporter. 


As a matter of fact our approach to the press is too 
often a negative one. We criticize the handling of crime 
news; we complain about stories that may be misleading - 
because they stress the sensational. Time spent in such 
criticism is largely wasted. Newspapers have a job to 
do and most of them do it well. If a twelve year old 
boy holds up a dozen stores at gunpoint, or a teenager 
robs a bank, those are legitimate stories and newspapers 
will print them in detail notwithstanding protests from 
the juvenile court. 


But, and this is most important, editors are just as 
willing to tell what the court does with those children, 
and if ways are found to redirect their activities into 
socially acceptable channels that can be news. More- 
over, if it is necessary to send such a child to a correc- 
tional school, the newspaper can and frequently will in- 
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form its readers why that commitment was inevitable 
and why certain measures may have been impossible be- 
cause community facilities were lacking. A community 
reacting to such a story may organize to supply the 
missing facilities. 

Newspaper editors recognize that the public is inter- 
ested in children and also in the spectacular activities 
that are associated with crime and delinquency. If we 
do not like the negative type of news which that com- 
bination may produce, it is our responsibility to supply 
equally striking stories which are positive. This does 
not mean mailing a monthly sheet of statistics to the 
editor. It means the personalization and dramatization 
(without distortion) of department activities in a way 
that wili merit newspaper space. We are working with 
materials that are fundamentally interesting and that is 
one way to interpret them to the public. 

The radio is another powerful ally. About two years 
ago a documentary program on delinquency called The 
Eagle’s Brood was presented by a nationwide network 
and the acclaim it received was an indication of the 
interest that can be stimulated. On a less elaborate but 
equally effective scale similar programs can be placed 
on local stations. Many such outlets allot time to pub- 
lic service programs and many would be receptive to a 
well-written dramatic series on the work of the juvenile 
court. 

If, for some reason, a dramatic presentation is not 
feasible, many stations can be interested in the forum 
or round table type of program. Public discussion, the 
airing of differences, the give and take of critical inquiry 
and response make a lively and informative session. 

Frequently it is possible to enlist community groups 
in the sponsorship of radio programs. This is eminently 
desirable because one of the most effective ways to arouse 
interest is to offer opportunity for active participation 
of the people themselves. People like to play an essen- 
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tial role in community affairs and obviously the closer 
they get to the problems of the court the more interested 
they become in finding solutions and in organizing to 
provide for increased efficiency. 

Public speaking by judges and probation officers pro- 
vides another opportunity to interpret the work of the 
court and its probation department. Apart from the fact 
that taxpayers have a right to be informed about the 
work of public agencies, many service clubs, parent- 
teacher organizations and kindred groups want to help 
and it would seem that any probation department with 
a dynamic program would be eager to tell members of 
these groups where they might fit in. 

Participation does not necessarily involve volunteer 
casework which is desirable only when the volunteer 
has had competent social work experience. But in many 
cities, especially where the juvenile court may be com- 
paratively new, some necessary activities may not at 
first be supported by the public budget. Voluntary 
groups, if they understand the need, will initiate activi- 
ties such as recreational programs in detention homes, 
boys club projects and others of similar nature. These 
things involve personal participation and are attractive 
for that reason. 

The problems of the court overlap those of the school 
and other agencies, a fact that should be remembered in 
the planning of any program to interest the community 
in work with children. These allied agencies can usually 
be interested in joining with the court in planning local 
institutes or forums featuring programs that will com- 
mand public attention. Such forums can, for example, 
feature name speakers, the expense for whose appear- 
ance would be prohibitive for any single agency. In- 
cidentally, it is a good idea to be sure that such visitors 
have something to contribute in additon to a name, be- 
cause the strictly glamor type of lecturer is rather use- 
less: Workshops are valuable parts of institutes and they 
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can include motion pictures which have a unique power 
of persuasion. Many people will attend movies who will 
shy away from a lecture, and the salutary effect of a 
film like The Quiet One should not be underestimated. 

The detailed planning and organization of institutes 
and forums is not within the province of this paper. 
Well planned, however, they serve many purposes. They 
are one approach to coordination of agencies, which is 
so sadly lacking in many communities, and they provide 
a basis for greater understanding of the functions of all 
agencies. Ripples of interest spread in ever widening 
circles. Combined effort focuses attention on community 
cooperation rather than on individual accomplishment. 
People like to know what we are doing rather than what 
I am doing and emphasis on the first person singular is 
rarely of any service to a program. 


The Annual Report 


A final and most useful instrument in the creation and 
maintenance of interest is the annual report. A periodi- 
cal report to the community is at once an inescapable 
_ obligation and a golden opportunity. It is clearly a duty 
because all juvenile courts are supported by public funds 
and the taxpayers have a right to know what they are 
getting for their money. Many probation departments 
recognize only this first function of the annual report 
and regard it as just another burden added to many. 
This attitude results in a dreary compilation of incom- 
prehensible or meaningless statistics which recipients 
usually toss in the waste paper basket. 

But an annual report can mean much more. It is an 
opportunity to tell everyone what his juvenile court and 
probation department have done, how they have justified 
their existence and what future plans are contemplated. 
If we don’t like the interpretation of our work which 
has gone through other media, the annual report pro- 
vides an opportunity to tell the story our way. 
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Two qualities are essential to the success of any an- 
nual report. It must be honest and it must be interesting. 
It should not be an advertising circular but it should be 
a factual narration not only of what has been accom- 
plished but of possible failures and the reasons for those 
failures, because if the community is to help it must 
know where that help is most needed. 

Statistics, for example, are necessary to any report but 
they must be scrupulously accurate and honest. Too 
often they are used to prove a favorable point, and in 
our enthusiasm for the splendid job we have presumably 
performed there may be a tendency to gloss over those 
figures which do not reflect the credit we think we de- 
serve. Examples of such conscious or unconscious dis- 
honesty abound. For instance, many reports imply by 
a skilful arrangement of numbers that delinquency has 
declined because of the herculean efforts of the juvenile 
court. That is fraudulent because obviously no single 
agency can honestly claim credit for such a complicated 
and encompassing social phenomenon. 

A second illustration is the breast beating about closed 
cases, with the reader left to assume that all these cases 
were closed satisfactorily. Any such implication is non- 
sense. Most courts are compelled by circumstances be- 
yond their control to commit some children to state cor- 
rectional schools; and such commitment may not be a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Dishonesty invariably boomerangs. Indicating not 
only where we have failed but why we have failed can 
be most effective in arousing community interest to pro- 
vide facilities which will prevent future failures of the 
same kind. By that I do not mean that success should 
be minimized. It is, of course, important to show where 
and why we have succeeded, and as forcefully as possible 
to demonstrate that probation, expertly applied, is the 
best known method for dealing with many delinquents. 
But candor about our limitations is essential if we ex- 
pect those limitations to be removed. 
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A report is best told in narrative style. The story of 
the year’s work, the graphic presentation of cases, an 
account of a day in court—these are the things that 
attract and hold reader interest and they offer superb 
avenues of interpretation. As Walter Lippmann once 
wrote: “Of public affairs each of us sees very little, and 
therefore they remain dull and unappetizing until some- 
one with the makings of an artist has translated them 
into a moving picture.”” There may not be anyone with 
the makings of an artist on the staff, but surely there is 
someone who can with sufficient effort write readable 
English and who can remember that people are inter- 
ested in boys and girls, brothers and sisters, not in such 
terms as siblings and complexes and the other jargon so 
dear to the hearts of some social workers. 

Reports that are designed for and transmitted only to 
public officials hit only the outer edges of the target. 
Commissioners, councilmen, boards are responsible to the 
public and the public has the last word. The people will 
let the commissioners know how far they will go in sup- 
porting the program of the juvenile court, and it is at 
the entire community, therefore, that an annual report 
should be aimed. Well done and well distributed it will 
pay rich dividends in public interest. 

Rather than present a blueprint to capture public in- 
terest, I have only suggested some of the possibilities. 
Flexibility of approach is essential. Not all communities 
can use the same program and the importance assigned 
to the different parts will vary. But in a carefully de- 
vised and executed program different approaches will 
frequently be used interdependently and the gears of 
publicity will mesh smoothly. Time and thought and 
effort are required but that is true of anything worth 
doing. 

The emphasis placed on salesmanship, propaganda, 
publicity, or whatever is may be called, should never 
bewitch us into believing that it is an end in itself. Inter- 
pretation is only a means to an end. Behind the words 
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there must always be a program that will stand critical 
analysis. It is never enough to ta/k a good program. 

Success can be measured in several ways. Does the 
community accept the progressive practices of the juve- 
nile court? Does it demand, by representative appear- 
ance at commission and council meetings, adequate finan- 
cial support for the court? Does it insist on trained 
personnel rather than political hacks to work with its 
children? And finally, to paraphrase John Dewey, does 
the community demand for all its children what the 
best and wisest parent wants for his own child? 
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O speak on personality, crime, and the cultural pat- 

tern is to incur several responsibilities. First, it is 
necessary to define personality; second, to achieve a 
workable definition of crime; third, to define the cultural 
pattern; and fourth, to see how these concepts are re- 
lated in reality. 

Personality here is defined as the organization of the 
individual’s physical, mental, and social traits interacting 
as parts of a dynamic whole. This organization may 
not be achieved by what Kluckhohn has called “the 
regnant processes in the brain” without the influence of 
many factors which do not originate in these processes; 
for the personality is made not only by what the indi- 
vidual selects out of his world, but by what the world 
presents to him from which he can select his values. 
What is presented to the individual and what he selects 
are modified by the physical world in which he lives, 
by his genetic makeup which involves many features not 
included in the brain, by congenital conditions not re- 
lated to the genes, by the birth process, by interaction 
between parents and siblings in the family, by inter- 
action with peer groups both in and out of school, and 
by the larger society and its culture. 

Inwardly personality includes the pictures which the 
individual has of his universe, of himself, and of others, 
and his pictures of other people’s pictures of him, to- 
gether with the attitudes which correspond with these 
conceptions. Outwardly it includes the characteristic re- 
sponses of the individual toward the members and the 
values of his in and out groups. These characteristic 
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responses make up his habit systems by which his ad- 
justments are effected. His attitudes, his habit systems, 
his modes of thought, his conscience, his family, his 
racial group-self, his religion, his scientific appreciations, 
his citizenship, his political selfhood, his way of ap- 
proaching and withdrawing from every value, —yea, 
even the value itself—he achieves in interaction with 
others in pursuit of the goals of life, the things he wants 
or thinks he needs. Objects or courses of behavior will 
attract him in a degree that will vary, 1) with the felt 
needs of the organism; 2) with the cultural definition of 
the value of the stimuli; 3) with the social situation to 
which he belongs, which also has its cultural definitions; 
4) with the role of the individual, likewise culturally 
defined; and 5) with the previous experience which the 
indivdual has had with the stimuli. 

Alcohol, for example, is used because the individual 
feels that he needs it for some purpose, because culture 
defines it as an acceptable value, because a culturally 
defined social situation either permits or calls for its use, 
because the individual has a culturally defined role which 
permits him to drink it, and because his own private 
experience has conditioned him to drink it as a mech- 
anism of adjustment. 

The responsiveness of the individual to any value, 
a stick, a stone, a law, or even a beautiful girl, may not 
be explained by instincts, intelligence, or any other 
factors inherently inside the individual’s skin uninfluenced 
by the world out there. This is true, though Lennie in 
John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men did like to stroke 
the mice he carried in his pocket—and strangled the 
beautiful girl! 

The habit-ways by which the individual responds to 
given values, to success in attaining them, or to frustra- 
tion caused by barriers, vary with all the factors out- 
lined. For example, when some are frustrated, they try 
again and again to achieve original goals in ways ac- 
ceptable to them and the larger society; others, who 
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have not learned the arts of substitution and sublimation, 
which have their limitations for any human being, go 
out of the field of normal striving as aggressors. Ag- 
gression is their pattern of adjustment. They strike 
right and left to get what they want, regardless of what 
happens to anyone in the process; that is, to anybody 
outside the more intimate sub-groups to which they be- 
long. This characteristically aggressive and destructive 
habit of slashing right and left in violation of persons 
and social values to get what one wants for himself, 
regardless, is criminal behavior. The man who has this 
habitual attitude is a criminal, no matter whether he is 
one of Sutherland’s white-collar criminals, the friendless 
no-collar man who habitually cheats and steals, and as a 
result, spends the most of his lifetime in the peniten- 
tiary, or the oily, high powered stinker for whom crime 
does pay, as he slips through legal loopholes, and who 
never runs through the “natural history of a delinquent 
career’’—he stays a criminal to the day of his death— 
all these are criminals. All these, from the “robber 
baron” who said, ‘“The public be damned! What do I 
care? Ain’t I got the power?” to the gangster with 
his tommy-gun are criminals; and all are using culturally 
defined systems and symbols of power. 

Many others who are frustrated do not go out of 
the field of normal striving in the direction of aggression, 
but regress toward infancy, as does the homosexual or 
the hebephrenic patient; or they submit to chronic in- 
validism; or they become drug addicts or alcoholics; or 
they are overcome by various forms of mental disoder; 
or they commit suicide. Others run away from reality 
by becoming day dreamers, romanticists, chronic travel- 
ers, habitual divorcees, addicts of weird religious cults, 
Cinderellas, and so on. All these latter responses seem 
outwardly to be diametrically opposite the aggressive 
ones, that is, the criminal ones. If crime is a disease, 
it is not a disease like the insanities, or alcoholism, but 
a response of an opposite type. This is true, though 
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people who are alcoholic or mentally disordered fre- 
quently commit crime. In such cases the crime is inci- 
dental to a process of running away—as incidental as 
the death of a hunter in the path of a stampeding buf- 
falo herd. When Howard Unruh stampedes in Camden, 
New Jersey he takes more lives than are ordinarily 
taken by sheer murderous violence in five years in that 
city. 

The alcoholic and the drunkard do not belong in jail, 
let alone the mentally disordered. Yet thirty per cent 
of all arrests in the United States are for drunkenness 
or for driving while intoxicated. In Houston, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and Beaumont, two-thirds of all arrests are 
for drunkenness. The police are spending their time 
throwing people in jail who are ill, not criminal, and 
contributing further to their illness. The police have no 
other place to put them. Society should develop a cre- 
ative program for the treatment of alcoholics in which 
the blundering processes of the jail would be left out; 
or in which the jail in general would radically change its 
functions and many of its present traits. 


What Is the Cultural Pattern? 


First, of course, is the problem of prevention. Here 
shifts in the cultural pattern will have to come in. Shifts 
in the cultural pattern are imperative in the prevention 
and treatment of all kinds of human maladjustment. 
But first we must examine more carefully what is meant 
by the cultural pattern. 

Culture, taken in the grand manner, consists of the 
accumulative experience of mankind since the days of 
Pithecanthropus. It includes all traditions, customs, in- 
stitutions: family, tribe, clan, nation, property, recrea- 
tion, religion, constitutions, the mores, written law, the 
police, courts with their judges, juries, and attorneys, 
jails, prisons, and all systems of reward and punishment. 
Culture includes all these elements and the total social 
structure of which the elements form interactively re- 
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lated parts. It also includes, as Sorokin says, the major 
premises or theories of ultimate values which give all 
traits of culture their individual and interrelated mean- 
ings. 

The culture of groups and the constituent elements 
of it vary greatly from society to society and from people 
to people everywhere. Definitions of law vary from 
culture to culture. Law, after all, is mainly the result 
of the crystallization of the mores; and so is what is 
considered a crime. If there is a universal definition of 
crime, it is to be found in a destructively aggressive atti- 
tude toward group values; but these values vary greatly. 

Culture also has its atoms: culture traits or unit pat- 
terns. Culture traits are of two kinds—material and non- 
material. Material culture traits consist of man-modi- 
fied objects in common use in a given group in carrying 
on given activities. Every institution includes a con- 
stellation of material—and non-material—culture traits 
which are characteristic of it. Some material traits are 
utilitarian and some symbolic. The pews in the church 
are utilitarian; but communion cups, altars, ‘candles, 
crucifixes, and images are symbolic. These traits are 
peculiar to the church and vary greatly in their form— 
and presence—from denomination to denomination. 
These variations are not inherent in the genes of the 
Christian who produced them. A hospital has its utili- 
tarian culture traits, such as a kind of bed to be found 
nowhere else, and its symbolic culture traits, like the 
uniform of the nurse. The prison has its walls and cells 
as utilitarian traits and such symbols of infamy as 
stripes, whips, and Red Hannahs. 


A non-material culture trait is a given way of acting 
in a given group; a way of responding to given stimuli 
in culturally defined situations. The situation, the stim- 
ulus, the response, and the role of the respondent are 
all culturally defined. For example, the salute is a non- 
material culture trait, rigidly required in given situations; 
and it must be given in a definitely prescribed way and 
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no other. Moreover, the roles of the salutors are defi- 
nitely ascribed on rigid social levels in a rigid hierarchy. 

Every institution has its personnae, playing culturally 
ascribed roles in accordance with culturally defined tech- 
niques, or ways of responding to stimuli in varying situa- 
tions. These culturally defined techniques include the 
act of a cowboy, with one hand high in the air, riding 
a Brahma bull in a rodeo, a convict maiming himself by 
cutting the Achilles tendon to escape from unrewarding 
work, or the announcement in a joint session of Congress, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United 
States.” The act of the convict may seem to be out of 
line here with acts such as saluting an officer, holding 
the hand in the air while riding a bull in a rodeo, placing 
the ring on a bride’s finger in a wedding ceremony, or 
with an accepted way of introducing the President. For 
all these acts are well-defined techniques of behavior 
that fit into institutional patterns of culture. But self- 
mutilation is negativistic. It is not integrated into the 
patterns of the prison as an institution at all. This is 
quite correct; but self-mutilation is integrated into a 
pattern of negation; and patterns of negation are fre- 
quently organized into what Sutherland has called “‘sys- 
tems of criminal behavior.” 

Cultural systems may also extend to alcoholism, drug 
addiction, suicide—Japanese hari kiri—and other forms 
of escapism as patterns of negation opposite in type to 
those of aggression. In spite of the prevailing catatonic 
attitude toward catatonics, the data suggest that pat- 
terns of maladjustment are far from being biologically- 
given somethings. For example, the many tables and 
figures given in Porterfield and Talbert’s book, Crime, 
Suicide, and Social Well-Being in Your State and City, 
which show various patterns of maladjustment by states 
and cities, indicate that suicide and alcoholism predom- 
inate over homicidal and other criminal tendencies in 
non-southern states and cities, while homicidal and other 
criminal responses tend to predominate greatly over sui- 
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cidal responses in the southern states and cities. Further- 
more, there are differential patterns of crime from one 
area to another. The aggravated assault rate of the 
Carolinas could lead one to believe that the governor 
of North Carolina in the famous cliche said nothing to 
the governor of South Carolina. He hit him—with a 
mint julep! In 1940 our aggravated assault index for 
Asheville was 892 per cent of the average for 86 se- 
lected cities; and for Charleston, Suh, it was 476. In 
1940 eleven and in 1946 thirteen southern cities out 
of the 43 paired in our studies with the same number of 
non-southern cities, had rates of homicide more than 
200 per cent of the average for the entire constellation 
of 86 cities. By way of contrast, fifteen of the non- 
southern cities in the first, and eight in the latter year, 
reported not one single murder. 

Clifford Shaw found delinquency patterns varying by 
areas in Chicago. Jack-rolling, for example, prevailed 
in one area but not in another. The same variations in 
patterns of criminal behavior probably exist to a much 
greater extent in the nation as a whole. In the first 
and final periods studied, as given in one of our tables, 
Illinois, North Carolina, California and Louisiana pre- 
sented great contrasts in certain types of crimes known 
to police. Illinois and California are strong in both 
periods in the robbery pattern. In this pattern during 
each period, North Carolina and Louisiana are rela- 
tively weak. In both periods, North Carolina and Lou- 
isiana are high in offenses of murder and aggravated 
assault. Illinois and California are relatively weak in 
adherence to these patterns, but much stronger than 
the New England states. 

In suicides, as we have said, non-southern states and 
cities tend to lead southern states and cities. It is 
notable that homicide leads suicide in a very large ma- 
jority of the southern cities, as it does in all the southern 
states except Virginia. But suicides far exceed homicides 
in the non-southern cities included in the constellation 
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of 86. Also, suicides exceed homicides in every one of 
the nineteen larger cities studied. Rates for suicide, 
alcoholism, and divorce in the United States apparently 
vary in the same direction: the direction opposite that 
of homicide and crime in general. 

At this point, it is surely appropriate to review the 
factors which might conceivably enter into these con- 
trasting variations and into the striking dissimilarities 
of rates for the same type of crime among various states 
and cities. 

In spite of the importance of hereditary factors in 
the development of personality, we cannot believe that 
these variations are due to differences in the genetic 
constitution of the populations. For example, consider 
racial variations. To say that the presence of large num- 
bers of Negroes in the population makes a difference— 
if true—would give no insight into why it is true. It 
is well known that indices of serious crimes and of hetero- 
geneity of population are positively related. If only the 
twelve southern states leading in Negro population are 
compared, however, with respect to indices of crime and 
heterogeneity, the coefficient of correlation is a negative 
one,-.37. If only the percentage of Negro population is 
compared with indices of crime by states in this group, 
the coefficient of correlation is still more negative. It 
is-.44. To place Kentucky and Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Tennessee side by side is to get a concrete picture 
of the negative relation between the number of Negroes 
present in the population and the serious crimes in gen- 
eral by states in the south. These comparisons support 
the belief of the sociologists, generated by previous 
studies, that other factors, such as the dislocation of 
persons and their families, varying characteristics of the 
social and economic structure, cultural variations in crime 
patterns and police practices, and general social well- 
being must be vastly more important than race as a 
genic fact, or than any other biological factor in crime. 

If the genes control the differential rates for patterns 
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of crime by states and cities, then the heredity of the 
police making up different city and county forces could 
as reasonably be the factor determining the differences in 
the patterns of arrest and commitment from place to 
place. But every student of police practice is aware of 
these differences; and nobody capable of the simplest 
thought process would attribute differences in arresting 
policies to the genetic makeup of the police force. 

It has been assumed that criminality is a function of 
the intelligence; but my studies of delinquency and its 
outcome in court and college indicate a great similarity 
between the aggregate offenses of children who get into 
court and those of men and women who later go to 
college. It is the outcome of their lives that proves to 
be different. Moreover, it is not probable that the dif- 
ferential rates indicated in our tables have any relation- 
ship to differential IQ’s from place to place. We may 
also write off as factors in the variations of our indices, 
geographical differences, congenital differences, and dif- 
ferences in the age and sex compositions of the popula- 
tion. If our arrays took account of age and sex differ- 
ences in the composition of the population, the contrast 
vetween the southern and non-southern states and cities 
in indices of crime would be even greater; for there are 
more men per hundred women in the non-southern than 
in the southern areas; and there is also a greater per- 
centage of men of crime-committing age in the non- 
southern than in the southern areas. This is true not 
only of states but of cities. 

Passing these alleged causes of variations in crime 
rates by does not mean we are holding that hereditary 
or congenital factors never play a part. We know that 
they do become factors in situations in which they 
achieve significance through interaction with other fac- 
tors that give them significance. For example, to possess 
a club foot becomes highly frustrating to a person in 
a situation which rejects him simply because he has it. 
It loses its significance to the degree that he can find 
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situations jn which his picture of himself and his picture 
of other people’s pictures of him do not suffer. 


Psychogenic Conditioning 

We surely cannot pass by the psychiatrist’s contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the causation of crime. The 
psychiatrists have rightly emphasized the influence of 
the psychogenic conditioning of the child in his early 
experiences in his parental family. These early experi- 
ences no doubt have much to do with the tendencies of 
the child to make creative adjustments to a sense of frus- 
tration when he is faced by barriers, or to go out of 
the field of normal striving habitually in the direction of 
aggression or in the direction of escapism and submis- 
sion. These tendencies may be set before the child ever 
reaches many contacts with the larger society, his peer 
groups, the school, or the community as a whole. He 
may begin early to slash about, ignoring the rights of 
others and specializing in the sadistic arts of annoyance. 
Or he may show early in the home the opposite tenden- 
cies of submission and escape into some sort of an iso- 
lating shell. 

Healy and Bronner have done an excellent piece of 
work in their study, New Light on Delinquency and Its 
Treatment. They have shown how the psychogenic con- 
ditioning of children in their families may lead one child 
to be delinquent while another child in the same family 
is not, though community conditions outside the home 
may in general be unfavorable to the development of 
wholesome personality. But they have wisely refrained 
from making any claim that conditions outside the home 
are of little importance in their influence on the person- 
ality of the child. They understand: very well the im- 
portance of this influence which forms part of a larger 
social context. This larger context, with all its cultural 
definitions of role and status of persons in families be- 
longing to various ethnic, racial, economic, class and 
caste groups, tremendously influences the family and its 
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members. External pressures on the parents become in- 
ternalized in attitudes which have a psychogenic impact 
upon children. The family of Lindner’s Rebel Without 
a Cause did not grow up in a vacuum. Moreover, the 
rebel himself was a victim of far more than incestual 
longings instilled by early infantile experiences. Richard 
Wright’s Black Boy was conditioned in a family which 
in turn was conditioned by the cultural definitions of its 
status. Surely Negro parents are always responding to 
the cultural definitions of the Negro’s status in the social 
structure, and to the roles Negroes have to play econom- 
ically, socially, and educationally in the larger society. 
An hour ago a wizened little Negro grandmother boarded 
a local bus with her six year old granddaughter, who 
innocently kept begging the elderly woman standing 
above her in the aisle to take an empty seat which was 
taboo to her. The little old woman, not the master race, 
was embarrassed! The child does not learn how to be 
a Negro from whites, who are determined to keep him 
in his place. He learns how to be a Negro, with all the 
resentments appertaining thereto, from his parents, long 
before he comes into practical working relationships 
with the majority group as an adult. If he did not it 
would be impossible for him to survive. He learns from 
his parents to say outwardly, “Yassuh, Boss,” while in- 
side he boils with resentments which make him want to 
knock somebody’s block off. Since the boss’s block is 
sacrosanct with white supremacy, he has to leave that 
piece of wood intact. As a result, he displaces his angers 
which he feels toward the majority group upon the 
block of a friendless member of his own racial group. 
The psychogenic conditioning of girls and boys in the 
family is also related to the cultural impact upon their 
parents. If Negroes have to learn to be Negroes from 
their parents, so do boys have to learn from their parents 
how to be boys and girls to be girls. Their later be- 
havior in their peer groups depends upon this earlier 


learning process. That boys are taught to sow their 
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wild oats and go to the devil in general, without any- 
body caring, while girls are taught to be ladies, and are 
more greatly protected than boys, is a parental response 
to the cultural pattern; and it is far more responsible 
for the fact that there are twice as many male as female 
paretics, six times as many male alcoholics, and ten times 
as many male inmates of prisons than all the Oedipus 
complexes ever revealed. I suspect that no-collar crime 
and white-collar suicide are both closely related to de- 
spair; but I strongly suspect that there is a vast amount 
of despair that has nothing to do with an Oedipus com- 
plex. Lindner’s Rebel without a Cause was blinking his 
eyes in response to things he saw while he was an infant 
in his cradle; but some who have climbed out of their 
psychological cradles are blinking their eyes in wonder 
at individualistic theories of crime. 

Family conditioning is immeasurably important; but it 
does not take place out of relationship with the larger 
cultural medium in the social context to which the fam- 
ily belongs. While the child is being conditioned in the 
family, he is going out to play, joining street corner 
societies, going to school, passing by places in a Christian 
city which are off bounds to the military but in bounds 
to Christians and the police, observing the city bosses 
and ward politicians at work, reading the newspapers 
and the unfunnies, going to picture shows, and even 
occasionally coming into contact with Sunday school 
teachers and preachers. In the film entitled The Dark 
Past, the bad man with an Oedipus complex, as a child 
knew very well the low dive containing the table under 
which he was hiding, upon which his father fell, and 
through which dripped his father’s blood after the po- 
lice had shot the despised parent down. If the boy had 
been given a mother-love fixation in a nicer social situa- 
tion, with different cultural definitions, the results might 
not have been favorable, but they might well have been 
entirely different from the one depicted in the film. 

We have suggested that much crime and all suicide 
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are closely related to despair. Psychological factors are 
very strong in both types of response. But the cultural 
factor has much to do, it would appear, with which type 
of response will be given. With regard to mixed types, 
it is not strange that an age in which nations are so 
lacking in moral sensitivity as to Coventrize cities, to 
drop atomic bombs on Hiroshimas and Nagasakis, and 
to select cities in times of peace in hypothetical enemy 
nations on which to drop atomic bombs as a matter of 
course in event of a war, and to advertise that fact pub- 
licly and unashamedly, is plagued with large numbers 
of psychopathic personalities, who, lacking in all vestiges 
of conscience, rejoice in cruelty and lies! 

In most places outside the south, murder is not very 
nice. For all that has been written about crime in Chi- 
cago for the last ten years the murder rates have been 
more than 300 per cent as great in Dallas and more 
than 450 per cent as great in Atlanta as in Chicago. In 
the south however, though murder is not generally con- 
sidered nice, in many cases it is permissible, and in some 
cases it is imperative; that is, it is in the mores. As S. S. 
MacClintock said early in this century, ‘Call a man a 
liar in Mississippi, and he will knock you down; in Ken- 
tucky he will shoot you; in Indiana he will say, ‘You are 
another.’” In any event, the myriad variations in types 
of crime committed by regions, states, and population 
groups apparently depend upon cultural definitions of 
aggressive behaviors and when to display them. 

I am taking advantage of the needs of the moment to 
present some up-to-date cases drawn mainly from the 
behavior of some officers of the law, lawyers, and judges 
—people whose duty to enforce written laws compels 
them less than traditions of violence associated with 
‘insults’ and “honor.” These are not Negroes and 
“lowly whites.” These cases show how quick we “south- 
ern gentlemen” still are on the trigger! They are drawn 
from a number of newspaper articles which appeared 
late this summer. 
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The first occurred on July 29 in my home city at a 
place which ironically is known as Smiley’s. One visitor 
with a wife and two children, who was off duty as a 
policeman but carrying his gun, asked another visitor, 
equally married but not as adequately armed, where to 
find a waitress who worked at the place. The answer 
has not been recorded, but it was evidently not oil on 
troubled waters, because a few minutes later, the man 
who gave the unsatisfactory answer about the object 
of inquiry was rushing at the other in the back yard 
with a “push-button” knife, while the policeman off duty 
was pumping the other man’s body full of bullets. Up 
to now the devil only knows what the undertones were 
in this unsyncopated, idiotic duet or trio which led to 
murder; but the knife-wielding and trigger fingers seemed 
over-responsive to the stimuli in the situation. 

The second example occurred on the same day at 
Alice, Texas, the town which elected Lyndon Johnson to 
be United States senator rather than “Calculating Coke.” 
It followed a campaign on the part of a radio com- 
mentator to clean up existing vice conditions in the city. 
A deputy sheriff owned a taxi dance hall, staffed by 
fifty Mexican girls. The radio commentator, on the 
night before, had called the place a bawdy house, had 
said it was running in collusion with officers of the law, 
that it was a source of widespread venereal infection, 
and a general demoralizing influence in the life of the 
community. On the day following the broadcast, the 
commentator was riding in his car when the deputy 
sheriff hailed him, ascertained his name, called him a 
“dirty S. of a B.,” and without further ceremony shot 
him to death. Feelings following this incident ran high, 
and further tendencies to violence in the community in- 
cluded abortive attempts to burn the alleged bawdy 
house. 

The third case occurred on the next day, July 30, at 
Groesbeck, Texas, when the mayor of that city waylaid 
a prominent district judge in the darkness of the night 
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three doors from the judge’s home, and gave him such 
a vicious beating that the mayor was charged with as- 
sault with intent to murder. The cause was the tendency 
of the judge to criticize the behavior of the mayor who 
presided over the municipal court. The moral seems 
to be that not even a judge may criticize another judge, 
either in or out of court; for if the man under fire can- 
not cite the critic for contempt in one way, he is sure 
to do it in another. Of course it may be better to settle 
things out of court. In the aftermath the mayor resigned, 
but he was walking free the next day on a $2500 bond. 

In the next case we let Texans rest but not judges 
and lawyers. Two days earlier than these occurrences, 
an Atlanta judge who has heard many cases involving 
marital troubles, tried to solve his own marital problem 
by shooting a lawyer who is planning to marry his 
estranged wife, and whom the judge accuses of helping 
to defraud him of an interest in an Atlanta hotel. Two 
bullets out of the five hit the lawyer, seriously wounded 
him, and sent him to a hospital. The next day the judge 
was out on $500 bond. Today, after a baptism in court 
with the tears of his sympathetic neighbors, he is free— 
scot-free. They cried with him when he tearfully said 
on the stand, “If ever a man was justified in shooting 
a man, I was!” 

Let us rest officers and judges for a moment, and go 
for our next example to Big Spring, Texas to a rodeo 
on August 5. The crowd thought at first it was a clown’s 
act, when a cowboy was cutting down a rodeo judge 
with a revolver full of bullets; but it turned out, as one 
observer said, to be “the real McCoy.” A few hours 
earlier, the slain man had made what the cowboy con- 
sidered some insulting remarks to the latter’s niece. He 
also said that the rodeo judge had threatened him. This 
was justification for shooting his unsuspecting enemy in 

_the back. Somehow murder is as simple as that. 

For our next case we go to Dallas on July 9 to ob- 

serve another judge. A man was accused of threatening 
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to whip a lawyer in an argument after the two had been 
involved in a slight car accident. He was also reputed 
to have threatened to assult the lawyer’s wife. Charged 
with the offense in court, the man was given a two year 
jail sentence and fined $2000. His bail was set at $10,000, 
which the lawyer offered to pay for a chance to kill him. 
As the judge assessed the penalty, he stated from the 
bench that, if he had been in the lawyer’s place, he 
would have killed the man. Later, realizing that this 
statement was injudicious, he remanded the sentence, 
but only after the attorney for the defendant had cooled 
off the judge and the plaintiff with liberal doses of legal 
salve. Is it necessary to say that the defendant was a 
Negro? 

Under our American constitution the courts are lim- 
ited to lawful processes, and really constitute the living 
part of the law. In the main they so limit themselves as 
the bulwarks of our freedom. But there are some insti- 
tutions whose business it has been to inculcate the “rough 
stuff.”” These have had a real part in building a tradition 
of lawlessness. 

Marion Monteval tells us that it was the unfailing 
custom of William Joseph Simmons, founder of the Ku 
Klux Klan in this century, in opening Klan meetings, “‘to 
draw two guns from his pocket, place them upon the 
desk in front of him, and then call upon his expectant 
and responsive subjects to ‘bring on your niggers!’”’ Re- 
cent doings in Alabama and Georgia show that this 
same attitude holds today. We shall never be done with 
the philosophy of violence in the United States; our land 
will never be safe for law and democracy until we have 
eradicated such institutions of lawlessness as the Ku 
Klux Klan. To do this, our courts and our police must 
unfailingly set the example for our citizenship. Are 
they always doing it? 

We have emphasized the social nature of personality— 
personality as the organization of the individual’s physi- 
cal, mental, and social traits as interacting aspects of a 
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dynamic whole, which is itself interacting with other 
parts of a dynamic social context. We have shown that 
criminality is a set of destructively aggressive attitudes 
and responses toward group members and group values, 
taken as integrated aspects of social institutions. Criminal 
behavior is in the nature of negativistic responses to 
frustrating roles, barriers, and statuses, or is suggested 
by cultural patterns which are in the nature of criminal 
sub-cultural systems. These systems may exist alike 
among the rich or the poor. Criminals have their own 
sets of pictures in the head about the social world and 
the relationships of self to others—criminal pictures. 
How many criminals there are we do not know. Our 
indices based on crimes known to the police tell only a 
part of the story. Sutherland’s book on White Collar 
Criminality tells a part of the rest. Crime is too much 
a part of American culture which, as Donald R. Taft 
has characterized it, is complex, dynamic, materialistic, 
impersonal, given to restricted group loyalty, dominated 
by the individualistic ideals of the frontier, split by con- 
flicting sex mores, marked by “inconsistency between 
precept and practice in the field of ethics generally,” 
prone to wink at political corruption, and inclined to 
approve of all business practices that a smart lawyer 
can make to appear within the law. 

Too much crime is taught. Too much crime is caught 
out of the general social atmosphere. Too much crime 
is learned. Much is not the result at all of sickness, 
though much of it, indeed, follows on the heels of despair. 

We cannot be freed from a vast amount of crime, 
however much we change the cultural patterns of our 
treatment systems, until we improve our social organiza- 
tion and culture, our social institutions, in such a way 
as to give every person in our society the opportunity 
to develop on equal terms with others as creative citizens 
of our democracy; and until intrinsic values of life and 
personality come universally to be accepted as the high- 
est values in our culture. 
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NLIKE the psychiatric fraternity, no special omni- 

science is attached to being a sociologist. On the 
contrary, because of the multiplicity of factors which he 
is called upon to examine in this world of human frailty, 
and because of the far-reaching range which his investi- 
gations compel, he is frequently damned for too much 
or ignored for too little. In addition, because of his 
constant exposure to the problem aspects of human so- 
ciety, an ominous and an all too frequent prophetic 
quality creeps into his pronouncements. He is frequently 
regarded as a modern Cassandra in scientific guise. How- 
ever, the character of social change, which is his chief 
province, frequently leads the sociologist to gaze upon 
the world with darkened view and with a greater sense 
of urgency than actuates the less informed. 


Prior Considerations 


I would like to address myself to two primary con- 
siderations: 1) the presentation of some conception of 
the character of social change during the past fifty years, 
indicating the relationship of this change to the emergent 
problems of crime and delinquency; and 2) the resultant 
effects of such changes upon the character of our think- 
ing and policy-making in respect to criminology and 
penology, particularly as they represent the growth of 
recent research trends and interests in the fields of social 
psychology and sociology. It seems to me that these 
considerations are not primarily of an academic nature. 
In fact, only insofar as we are able to assess and evaluate 
our policies and theories in respect to the background 
factors of political, social, cultural and economic change 
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which gives them meaning and precise concrete definition, 
are we enabled to implement our policies effectively. Cer- 
tainly one of the reasons for our confusion concerning 
crime and its causative conditions, with their resultant 
confused impact upon penology and penal practice, is 
our inability to view the problems of crime in their 
proper historical perspective. The relative point of view 
is sometimes essential here as in the case of the natural 
sciences, otherwise we find that our basic orientations 
are unrealistic and that our thinking proceeds in a social 
vacuum despite our vaunted claims to the contrary. My 
experience in formulating practical training programs 
for correctional workers in the probation and parole 
fields has convinced me that, to paraphrase the ancient 
admonition, ‘‘without insight, the people perish,’ and 
without proper concern for the changing bases of social 
and correctional policies, such procedures and the judi- 
cial process itself frequently become desultory and per- 
functory. For this reason, we may not avoid the re- 
sponsibility of gaining insight into our changing policies 
and the broad social basis for our changing perspectives. 


The Meaning of Contemporary Social Change 


We are undergoing a period of enormous revolution- 
ary change, not necessarily revolution in the political 
sense (although this is undoubtedly a phase of the entire 
process), but revolution in the very fundamental sense 
that our basic attitudes and values are being transformed 
before our very eyes at an increasingly rapid rate. We 
are presently living though the culmination of the period 
set in motion by the vast industrial and scientific forces 
unleashed during the nineteenth century, which have been 
brought into sharp focus by the extraordinary scientific 
achievements developed since the turn of the present 
century. The two major wars which we have witnessed 
during our generation, unprecedented for their savagery 
and destruction, and their attendant world-wide revolu- 
tionary unrest, are simply external phases and manifesta- 
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tions of the profound uprooting of psychological atti- 
tudes and values. In the words of Toynbee, this may 
actually be the “time of troubles” through which all 
enduring civilizations proceed as a phase of their cycles 
of development. The token of every great civilization 
is its ability to surmount certain widespread barriers to 
its further growth, whether they be economic, political or 
military. During a period of remarkable prosperity and 
productive power, the challenge to our civilization may 
lie in obstacles of a psychological and ideological nature. 

Three outstanding phases of our development during 
the past fifty years have been instrumental in the direc- 
tion of our changed perspectives. In the forefront is 
the occasion in 1905 when a relatively unknown German 
scientist by the name of Einstein released to an indifferent 
world a small brochure in which was contained the cele- 
brated doctrine of relativity. The basic formula involved 
in this doctrine, disclosed to an unsuspecting world in 
the esoteric symbols of the mathematical physicist, 
€=MC*, laid the groundwork for the remarkable 
achievements of nuclear fission. The second conspicuous 
development occurred during the fall of 1929 which 
ushered in the greatest economic depression the world 
had ever seen, a depression in fact from which many 
economists believe we have never fully emerged in the 
conventional sense. Finally, in the crescendo of cata- 
clysmic events, on August 6, 1945 an American military 
plane circled lazily over a hitherto unknown Japanese 
city and dropped the first atomic bomb. 

These events, however, are simply the external cir- 
cumstances of crucial disturbances in the patterns of our 
thinking and our outlook upon the world which had 
their beginnings over a hundred years ago. The im- 
portant thing is the change in our attitudes, a subtle 
transformation of which we had not been certain until 
a very short time ago. Despite the cataclysmic changes 
during the nineteenth century, it is remarkable to note 
how certain values, primarily moral and religious in 
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origin, were preserved. It is also important to note 
that these basic ideological and moral values were con- 
cretized and presreved in our legal structures and stat- 
utes. Our grandparents and great-grandparents, despite 
their acceptance of the physical changes which were 
inundating their lives, nevertheless clung tenaciously to 
the substratum of religious and moral values which ap- 
peared impregnable despite the seemingly irresistible 
new way of life. This is illustrated in countless ways 
but primarily in their insistence upon the sanctity of the 
family and their cherished conceptions concerning mar- 
riage. These conceptions, now embalmed in lavender 
and lace sentiments, come forward when we examine the 
values of the two periods as they come to light in the 
writings of contemporary public figures, essayists and 
novelists. These contrasting sentiments may be seen in 
the writings of Louisa May Alcott who regarded mar- 
riage as truly “made in heaven” and as a genuine re- 
ligious sacrament, as compared with the caustic comment 
of a leading modern writer who refers to two lovers, 
clasping their hands, as “sweating laboriously palm to 
palm.” 

Nowhere better than in such cherished conceptions of 
honor, patriotism, love, religion and man’s essential posi- 
tion in democratic life, do we see the diametric clash 
between our age and that of a scant few decades ago 
in which such absolute values were sustained. As one of 
our keenest critics of the modern age has put it, under 
the impact of the new dynamic of relativism whose con- 
crete expression in the physical world is the Einstein 
doctrine, honor has frequently become the basic need for 
the preservation of certain self-interests; patriotism a 
form of tribal loyalty; love a matter of glandular func- 
tioning; religion a concern of rival superstitions and 
mores; and man, instead of being one with the angels (an 
idea our grandfathers fostered), has become a form of 
higher terrestrial ape. Under the impact of relativism, our 
views are not always pretty, especially as they become 
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formulated in terms of the scientific and naturalistic ne- 
cessities of the age. 

Aside from the effect upon our fundamental “design 
for living,” the problem becomes acute in our functioning 
as penal and correctional administrators and workers. 
The revision of our fundamental conceptions concerning 
the operation of laws, both natural and man-made, may 
be seen in the insistent demand to modify the funda- 
mental nature of criminal jurisprudence. For example, 
upon the acceptance of the new point of view, individuals 
and groups are affected in their behavior, both normal 
and antisocial, by the configuration of social and economic 
forces which impinge upon their lives. The sociological 
view has altered our conception of responsibility. It is 
small wonder that some of our religious bodies are 
quite concerned over this development of ‘“‘sociologism”’ 
and “‘scientism’’ which appears to undermine many of 
our religious conceptions, particularly the doctrines of 
expiation for wrongdoing or sin. In the full develop- 
ment of this view, as expressed by John Dewey, freedom 
of will and freedom of conscience appear to be destroyed 
as we have become accustomed to view these notions. 
Instead, individuals are acted upon or better still ‘‘vic- 
timized”’ by their surroundings and inescapable biochem- 
ical mechanisms which, in turn, automatically impel cer- 
tain types of behavior. Under the sociological horribilia 
to which we have become inured—bad housing, poor 
companions, broken homes, irresponsibility of parents, 
inadequate schooling, insufficient recreational outlets, ad 
infinitum and ad nauseum—there has been an enormous 
pressure to externalize the source of guilt in the outside 
environment or the bodily mechanism rather than to 
locate it within the individual. 

The net result of this can be seen in the rather con- 
fused state of the criminal codes in most of our states 
with their frequent counter trends of rehabilitation and 
the traditional conception of punishment. The law today, 
as Mabel Elliott has pointed out, is frequently highly 
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contradictory in its emphasis upon rehabilitation and pun- 
ishment. It may be possible to reconcile these seemingly 
divergent trends, but in many states the contradictory 
nature of these foci of interest are apparent in confused 
judicial process rather than in harmonious interaction. 
In some states, particularly in respect to the juvenile 
offender, the older conception of intent and culpability 
of the criminal act has been superseded by a definition 
of what constitutes a juvenile offender, regardless of the 
nature of his offense. With the transition in attitude 
toward the offender, not as an active agent in the com- 
mission of his offense but rather as the unwilling recipient 
of forces operating beyond his control, has proceeded 
a consequent emphasis upon the necessity of social re- 
sponsibility, still not fully comprehended, rather than in- 
dividual responsibility. To give you this conception of 
this fundamental change in attitude does not mean that 
I personally condone or endorse this process. It simply 
indicates that under the impact of forces not entirely 
under our control, these processes have taken place, 
frequently without our fully understanding the nature 
and range of their source. 


The Positive Manifestations of Change 


In keeping with these fundamental changes in attitude 
have been both positive and negative achievements with 
which they are intimately related. To summarize some 
of the positive achievements we have but to look at the 
economic scene. In 1880 the productivity of this coun- 
try in goods and services achieved a grand total of 
$51,000,000,000. By 1929, the last year of prosperity 
before the depression, we had attained a productive 
total of $81,000,000,000. The precipitous decline during 
the early years of the depression brought us back once 
more to the relatively low state of fifty years before. 
At that time, a disinterested and objective survey re- 
vealed that without the addition of any new machines 
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or increase in our manpower, we could reach the unpre- 
cedented level of $135,000,000,000. The derisive out- 
cries to this claim which arose at the time have been 
everlastingly laid to rest by the hitherto inconceivable 
increase of production since the war years. Current pro- 
duction should soon achieve the outstanding total of 
$250,000,000,000. In less than twenty years our pro- 
ductivity has increased by almost 300 per cent. With 
this increase we have witnessed a volume of almost full 
employment, an employment level of approximately 
60,000,000, a far cry from the fatalistic claims of the 
1920s when current economic theory stressed the in- 
evitability of a “labor reserve,” a dignified and honorific 
cognomen for the unemployed. 

In view of our higher standard of living, the drive 
towards full employment, the accepted basis upon which 
public relief and social security is being established, and 
the gradual assimilation of marginal groups in the 
population, it is likely that we shall witness some inter- 
esting alterations in the character and composition of 
crime. The depressed and marginal groups from which 
most of our recognized crime and delinquency came in 
the past are apt to be increasingly superseded by the 
“white collar criminal” groups. An increase of sporadic 
and episodic crimes of violence actuated by psychopatho- 
logical conditions may be expected. Although no sub- 
stantial basis exists for the belief that depressed economic 
conditions must inevitably produce commensurate in- 
creases in crime, particularly crimes against property, the 
view of the criminologist von Hentig, based upon trends 
in Germany during the decades following the first World 
War, is suggestive. A severe and prolonged depression 
may again produce a volume of property crimes from 
sections of the population who ordinarily are resistant 
to such pressures. From my own recently completed 
study on the changing character of rural crime (a neg- 
lected field) as a result of depressed economic circum- 
stances, there is some reason to believe that the character 
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of crime in such areas does undergo significant revision 
as the result of prolonged economic privation. 
Coincidental with these basic changes in our economic 
life have been profound alterations in the size and com- 
position of our population. Since 1800 world population 
has increased two and a half times, while the population 
in this country has increased from 11,000,000 to an 
approximate 147,000,000, which the census next year 
should reveal. Of even greater significance than this over- 
whelming change in size, have been the corresponding 
changes in age composition. We are rapidly becoming 
an old-age population. Since 1900 we have witnessed 
an increase in the middle aged groups, 45 to 64 years 
of age, of approximately 25 per cent, while that section 
of the population 65 years of age and over, has in- 
creased by over 3314 per cent. This shift has been 
brought about primarily by a marked decrease of the 
birth rate since 1900 accompanied by a remarkable in- 
crease in longevity. These great strides forward have 
been accomplished largely by improved child care, more 
extensive medical services, the slow conquest of the for- 
merly dread pulmonary infections, and the development 
of the new “‘wonder drugs,” such as the sulfa derivatives, 
penicillin, and the hormone extracts. We live in an age 
when geriatrics may begin to supersede pediatrics, and 
when there is even promise that the degenerative dis- 
eases of old age, cardiac disorders and cancer, may also 
be made vulnerable to our new research techniques. The 
effects upon crime of this development will be interesting 
to observe. Crime at present is primarily a proclivity 
of the young. Children and youths under twenty-one 
years of age make up the major percentage of annual 
commitments to correctional and penal institutions, as 
we so well know, up to 40 per cent in some states. At 
the present time, minors commit one-half of all auto 
thefts; one-third of all robberies, burglaries and other 
thefts; one out of five of all rapes; and one out of seven 
of all murders. Types of offenses and rates may reflect, 
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sooner than we think, this alteration in the age compo- 
sition of our population. 


Indexes of Social Pathology 


The disorganizing forces and agencies manifest them- 
selves in various acute indexes of socially pathological 
conditions. They directly affect the conditions productive 
of crime and delinquency, as every correctional worker 
and judge knows. American family life, previously sus- 
tained by powerful external agencies which made it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the family to break up, is 
largely maintained today by the psychological atmos- 
phere it promotes and the affective attitudes of its mem- 
bers. Still maintained primarily by the romantic complex 
in youthful marriage, and without the benefit of the 
supporting props, we are witnessing the depressing spec- 
tacle of family life disintegrating at a rapid rate of 
speed. Since 1880 the population rate has doubled, the 
marriage rate has tripled, the divorce rate has increased 
by over 1000 per cent. A divorce rate in 1890 of ap- 
proximately one divorce for every fifteen marriages has 
been supplanted by a contemporary overall rate of ap- 
proximately one divorce for every two to three mar- 
riages. These figures, of course, do not include the 
largely uncompiled data on desertions and the vast un- 
known quantity of families sundered by varying degrees 
of family discord. Although broken families may not 
be the important factor we once believed in producing 
delinquent children, these psychological dislocations have 
a part in the growing rate of psychopathies, some of 
which are closely linked to the problems we daily face 
in our courts and penal institutions. This seething fer- 
ment in our family life unquestionably broadens the 
potential base from which crime and delinquency spring. 

In further token of the disintegration of our social 
fabric are the impressive figures of the growth of patho- 
logical states. The estimate by the responsible head of 
a public health service, that at the present rate one out 
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of every twenty-two children born today may eventually 
find himself in a mental hospital, is ominously suggestive. 
In the face of the findings of General Cook of the United 
States Army, whose survey indicated the rejection of 
1,250,000 young men of draft age during the recent war 
for suspected psychoneurotic disorders, such an estimate 
becomes particularly alarming. Dr. Edward Strecker, for- 
mer president of the American Psychiatric Association, 
has estimated that approximately 50 per cent of the 
organic illnesses treated today are very largely psycho- 
genic in origin. The relation between psychosomatic dis- 
orders and social disorganization has been strikingly pre- 
sented in a well validated study by Dr. James Halliday, 
the British physician and public health expert, who shows 
how the changing pace of cardiac disorders, peptic ulcers, 
the eye ailment known as nystagmus, goiter and diabetes, 
fluctuate in relation to economic stress and social dis- 
order. 

These indexes of social breakdown could be continued 
indefinitely. The great number of alcoholics in this 
country, an estimated 3,000,000 of whom approximately 
one-fourth (750,000) are acute victims of this condition, 
affords further evidence of social change and breakdown. 
In final token of the symptomatic disorders of acute 
social change in America, we may point to the now cele- 
brated Kinsey Report, despite its methodological short- 
comings. If the facts within this report are true as 
stated, then the virus of disorganization has vitally 
affected a fundamental aspect of our human relation- 
ships, particularly in respect to the high incidence of 
putative sexual deviations which the facts of the report 
appear to support. 


Changing Theories of Crime and Penology 


Our theories of crime and penology reflect the civiliza- 
tion in which we live. The vicissitudes of our culture 
which I have tried rapidly to depict have left their indel- 
ible imprint upon penological and criminological thinking. 
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Vestiges of anachronistic thinking relative to correctional 
procedures still exist despite our efforts to exorcize them. 
Modern criminology received its first great impetus with 
the classical work of Lombroso and his disciple, Ferri, 
who as products of their age during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, attempted to lay the basis for a 
fully scientific crimino-biological theory of crime. Based 
upon the belief in certain absolute and unchangeable 
values, they produced a type of class theory. In view of 
the then current scientific belief in the verities of classifi- 
cation and stable categories, it seemed natural that just 
as the dichotomy of good and evil existed, so could those 
with criminal propensities be readily separated from the 
non-criminal. The basis of crime was biological and in- 
nate, like Calvinistic predestination and damnation for 
those marked by certain stigmata. Not only were crim- 
inals conceived as possessing different physical character- 
istics, prognathic jaws, low foreheads, a peculiar helix 
of the ear, the nasal structure and other distinguishing 
features, but these were conceived as outer manifestations 
of innate psychological characteristics. This ready and 
over-simplified separation of the sheep from the goats 
suffered not only from a lack of knowledge of modern 
psychological and sociological factors, but from inade- 
quacy in evaluation of comparative data, which is so im- 
portant today. Thus, when it was subsequently discovered 
that random groups from the non-criminal population— 
good citizens, university professors, judges, correctional 
workers, ministers and others—had the same stigmata, 
the theory was soon abandoned. 

The ingenuous nature of this and subsequent theories 
lay in the fact that their proponents sought to discover 
some magical touchstone, some alchemist’s miracle ele- 
ment, by which the knotty problem of criminality might 
be miraculously unraveled. Hence an entire series of 
such particularistic views was paraded before us, each 
to provide the answers to our questions and each soon 
to be supplanted by an equally spurious doctrine. Curiosity 
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concerning the function of intelligence and its measure- 
ment arose during the first World War. The psycholo- 
gist Goring in 1913 thought he had found the answer to 
the sphinxian riddle of criminality in low intelligence. 
Hot upon the chase, Goddard came along in 1919, and 
through the much abused Kallikaks sought to show that 
the basis of crime lay in feeblemindedness. This trial 
balloon was soon pierced when, with a growing sophisti- 
cation and temperateness, it was revealed by Herman 
Adler in 1918 that the intelligence scores of prisoners 
at Joliet Penitentiary yielded a higher average than a 
comparable sampling of representative groups in the 
United States Army. Under subsequent studies, the 
average intelligence of even selected officer groups suf- 
fered in comparison, a rating which apparently comes 
as no surprise to ex-Gls. The endocrine glands came 
in for their brief day, through the work of Berman, and 
Schlapp and Smith, heralding the day of “the new crim- 
inology,”’ when for a brief moment we suspected that 
the judge’s gavel might be replaced by the hypodermic 
syringe and the proper hormonic extract. 

The discouraging quest for a unitary explanation 
finally led to the recent sociological emphasis upon con- 
figurations of external factors. We are still largely under 
the influence of this school of thought. Unable to find 
a single solution, we apparently took refuge in num- 
bers. An enormous volume of studies, all purporting to 
say the same thing but surprisingly contradictory in their 
emphasis on different environmental factors, introduced 
the now all too familiar chamber of horrors of the so- 
ciologist. But stressing too much is almost as bad as 
stressing too little. The difficulty with this new view, 
called the multiple causation theory of crime, the vicious 
circle theory, or some less complimentary name, is that 
it provides no effective basis for the true study of crime 
causation and its cure. The most devastating and in- 
cisive criticism of this view has probably come from the 
University of Pennsylvania physiologist, Ashley-Montagu, 
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who has: penetratingly disclosed its logical falsity. To 
attribute crime to present or antecedent statistical fac- 
tors, such as poor housing, inadequate schooling, bad 
companions, is essentially the same as attributing the de- 
mise of a random group of cadavers on the dissecting 
slabs of a medical school to any common number of 
statistical factors which may be collected concerning 
them. 

At this point the circle has come full round. We have 
found ourselves on a theoretical merry-go-round whose 
spins and turns have largely been compelled by the dom- 
inant cultural interest at the moment. We have even 
the evidence of a return of this hypothetical merry-go- 
round to the point where it first started, in the light of 
the peculiar anthropometric doctrines of Professor 
Hooton of Harvard which are strikingly reminiscent of 
the Lombrosian view. The question is, where do we go 
from here? At this point, the psychologist and the psy- 
chiatrist enter the picture. As Clifford Shaw has shown 
in his sociological investigations relative to the difficulty 
of assigning primacy of cause when a whole series of 
causative factors are interwoven, psychological studies 
of identical twins have indicated that common environ- 
mental factors do not invariably produce the same pat- 
terns of response. We now recognize that whereas cer- 
tain deficiencies in the environment may be sufficient to 
bring about delinquent behavior, efficient causal factors 
depend upon the peculiar disposition of a given indi- 
vidual in his relationship to a particular environment. 

However, the most vital avenue of assistance has 
come from a wholly unexpected source, the anthro- 
pologist whose concern historically has largely been 
with the comparative studies of primitive cultures. 
Through discoveries in this field and the anthropologist’s 
insistence upon their application to modern society, we 
are increasingly aware that different cultural configura- 
tions may not only produce different personality types, 
but varieties within each type. In conjunction with cer- 
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tain psychiatrists, we are beginning to formulate what 
appears to be a genuine theory of personality which 
will not only account for antisocial and delinquent be- 
havior, but the behavior of so-called normal individuals 
as well. The work of Dr. William Healy, shedding its 
light upon the common areas where psychiatric, psycho- 
logical and sociological interests converge, still remains 
a landmark in the search for causative factors in crime. 

How may this search be summarized? Despite the 
failure of the individualist particularistic views to give 
us adequate insight into the causes of crime, they have 
each contributed to an enlarged perspective. Each one 
of these doctrines has been helpful in our ever widening 
concept of crime. However, we are beginning to stand 
upon a more firm basis. We realize that the roots of 
crime are individual, and that changing social conditions 
become evident as the law re-defines the meaning of the 
criminal act. Crime is brought about by the adaptive 
responses of individuals to peculiar stresses and needs of 
their environments. This makes us realize that the crim- 
inal and the delinquent are not peculiarly constituted 
individuals, but individuals who, because of nurture, rear- 
ing, predisposition and social circumstance, may upon 
occasion commit those acts which we have come to define 
as criminal or delinquent. Upon this basis crime is not 
a peculiar propensity but an adaptive mechanism which 
lends itself to modification and transformation like any 
known pattern of behavior. The full meaning of this 
elementary fact from the standpoint of its effect upon our 
criminal codes, is just beginning to take hold. Whenever 
we fail today it is not because of lack of knowledge of 
this fact, but because of our failure to implement it fully, 
honestly and effectively. 


Prospectus 


The implications of this trend are clear. We might 
draw enlightenment from those two “criminologists,” 
Gilbert and Sullivan. According to them: 
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“When a felon’s not engaged in his employment, 
Nor maturing his nefarious little plans, 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment 
Is just as great as any honest man’s.” 
Further, 


‘When a coster’s not a-jumping on his mother, 
He loves to lie a-basking in the sun.” 


We now have a substantial scientific and theoretical 
basis for at least entertaining the hope that the felon 
may be restrained from his “nefarious little plans” and 
from “jumping on his mother.”” The task is to keep him 
basking in the sun, especially if we can get him a job 
while he is doing it, and fostering his capacity for inno- 
cent enjoyment. This hope is supported by the following 
conclusions, put forward by Ruth Cavan, and supported 
by modern research: 

1. Since criminal behavior is a response to special 
social contacts or frustrations, it may be prevented by the 
removal of criminal patterns of conduct on one hand 
and of frustrating situations on the other; 

2. Since criminal habits are learned, they may be 
modified or replaced by law-abiding habits through a 
process of re-training; 

3. Since the successful treatment of criminals is re- 
habilitative, there is little room for punishment unless 
it is incorporated within a general and integrated scheme 
of reformation; and 

4. Since crime results from various motives and crim- 
inals are not all of the same personality type, individ- 
ualized treatment is necessary. 

Three direct consequences of these conclusions as they 
will continue to affect the penal process are first, the 
increasing use of our penitentiaries, reformatories and 
houses of correction as genuine centers of reformation 
and rehabilitation must be carried further. Nowhere 
has such a process gone much beyond the tentative stage. 
Such changes may only be accomplished through the 
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close integration and coordination of services at every 
level of the penal process, and this may entail the think- 
ing through and eventual formulation of new basic pro- 
cedures and policies at every step of the reformative 
penal process. 

Secondly, a basic reappraisal of the judicial process 
is in order. The two basic aspects of the judicial process, 
(a) the determination of guilt, and (b) the imposition 
of appropriate penalties, are not necessarily integral. 
No one will deny the efficacy of the judge’s prerogative 
concerning the first function, but there exists at least 
reasonable doubt as to the judge’s efficacy concerning the 
second. Success in a county legal practice and a reputa- 
tion for judicial probity do not in themselves constitute 
effective safeguards in respect to judicial wisdom concern- 
ing reformative possibilites and procedure. Legal theory 
gives evidence of a genuine cultural lag in its apparent 
refusal to recognize fully the distinction between these 
two judicial functions. Such reformative possibilities 
must always be constrained within the limited frame- 
work of the law, irrespective of who dispenses justice. 

Thirdly, modern criminological theory focuses upon 
the community in a new light. There are no panaceas 
for crime. The attack must be multiple, dependent upon 
the unique structure and constitution of each separate 
community. But this does not signify that systematic 
procedures may not be employed, nor is it likely that 
such procedures will be employed without trained pro- 
fessional services through state authority and assistance. 
Unfortunately the community approach all too frequently 
means the addition of a recreational facility, the sop to 
the taxpayer’s conscience. Human beings in their be- 
havior are entrapped within a situational matrix which 
may be good or bad. The function of the modern com- 
munity is to create a set of circumstances which will en- 
trap the kind of behavior which we believe desirable. 
How to set such environmental traps may be facilitated 
by competent surveys of the multitudinous factors which 
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comprise social life, which lead to promoting wholesome 
conditions in those areas where we are most vulnerable 
to unlawful behavior. 

Our modern knowledge concerning human personality, 
crime, delinquency and antisocial behavior may be due 
to hand us a surprise. While still largely imperfect, it has 
appeared to provide a basis for demonstrable success in 
practice and policy. For the first time in the history of 
modern criminology and penology, we may have some 
idea as to where we are going and as to why we are 
going there. 
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OO many people become acquainted with the activi- 
‘ls of the United Nations only through the head- 
lines of the press which give full publicity to the political 
situation, and the clashes which occur in the Security 
Council and the First Committee of the General As- 
sembly. But few people are acquainted with its other 
activities, even of these two bodies. It is fortunate that 
a forum exists where difficult international political 
problems can be discussed, even if under present cir- 
cumstar.ces they cannot be solved. These problems exist, 
they constitute tragic reality, but it is better to face than 
to ignore them, in spite of the inherent difficulties. This 
forum is, if I may say so, a safety valve allowing pressure 
to be released which otherwise would tend to provoke 
explosive conflicts. Even if the organs of the United 
Nations solely served this purpose, they would be ren- 
dering the world a tremendous service. 

The United Nations Charter states in one of its 
principal articles (Article 55) that: 

With a view to the creation of conditions of sta- 
bility and well being which are necessary for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations based on respect 
for the principle of equal rights and self determination 
of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 

a) higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and 
development; 

b) solutions of international, economic, social, 
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health, and related problems; and international 
cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c) universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

Allow me to refer very briefly to the activities of the 
Economic and Social Council. I shall not enter into de- 
tails, but I would just like to give you a few facts. Let 
us take the economic field. During the recent discussions 
at the last meeting of the Council in Geneva, stress was 
laid upon the vast problems requiring technical assist- 
ance in underdeveloped areas, and the important role 
which the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
could assume to promote higher standards of living and 
the social wellbeing of the people of those countries, 
which represent more than three-quarters of the world’s 
population. The General Assembly will decide what 
action the United Nations should take in this field, and 
this leads us to believe that next year that organization 
will embark upon an extensive program of international 
action. 

We come now to the social field which is of special 
interest to you. I shall mention briefly the Declaration 
of Human Rights, the draft convention which is now 
being prepared in connection with the freedom of the 
press, the fight against narcotics, and finally the mission 
of the Social Commission and its Division of Social Activ- 
ities, which embraces varied problems, among them the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders. 

Why does the United Nations concern itself with 
this problem? Because it is of an international and uni- 
versal character. Crime is a social malady which the 
world has endured since its origin; a malady which all 
communities have to face. It is only during the last 
decades that the phenomenon of crime has really been 
understood and a scientific and rational method of ap- 
proach devised. It is realized at last that this is a 
complex problem, based upon biological, economic and 
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social factors; we have learned that the criminal is a 
product of our own making and that we share the re- 
sponsibility of his acts. 

Leaving aside this general aspect of the problem, one 
realizes little by little that the criminal is an aspect of 
human wastage, one of the more dangerous aspects, and 
that it is not only from a humanitarian viewpoint, nor 
only for the protection of society that we must deal 
with it, but also from an economic point of view. The 
recovery of individual wastage claims attention more and 
more, and is a constant economic care. Those who in 
the course of the last few decades have occupied them- 
selves with the problem of crime, have realized how 
little importance in fact has been attached to the study 
of the criminal, of the human being, how much has re- 
mained in this field an unknown quantity. That is due 
not only to the immense complexity of the problem, 
but even more to the fact that man is not the focus of 
interest which he ought to be. When one compares the 
trouble which men have taken to study matter and to 
extract its secrets with what has been done and is being 
done for the study of man, one is shocked by the con- 
trast. It is one of the saddest aspects of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The difference in the evolution of technical and of 
human progress resembles in a striking way the growth 
of some children whose intellectual development ad- 
vances very rapidly, while their moral development re- 
mains backward. Too many have a static approach to 
research related to human beings, when towards matter 
they have a dynamic attitude. Strange paradox and 
strange conception of relative values. 

During the last few centuries, society has assumed 
towards its social misfits attitudes which can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Social misfits were once considered persons pos- 
sessed of evil. In past centuries society chained and 
burned lunatics, it beat syphilitics, it sent offenders to 
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the gallows or galleys. It followed the theory of purifi- 
cation for some, elimination for others. 

2. In the metaphysical approach, man, with the only 
exception of the lunatic, was regarded as an abstract 
entity, provided with free will and full control of his 
judgment. If he deviated from the normal, it was that 
he wished to do so, and he was therefore responsible 
and had to submit to the consequences. Punitur qui 
pecavit. 

3. A sequel to the ideology of the French Revolution 
which however did not have lasting realization until the 
beginning of this century, and which recognized a) the 
duty of society to protect itself efficiently against asocial 
and antisocial behavior, and b) the right of the social 
misfits to be assisted if possible toward social rehabili- 
tation. 

4. The anthropological and sociological approach 
which shows that social misfits are for the most part 
the end product of their morbid predisposition and of 
social and economic factors, and that society has to ac- 
cept a large share of responsibility for its misfits. This 
conception is slowly prevailing in the most advanced 
countries, but the great majority of the populations of 
the world are still living in less developed if not under- 
developed countries where the treatment of offenders 
is still based on conceptions or principles which are out 
of date, to put it mildly. 

Here, the importance of UN action in this field ap- 
pears clearly. It can be summarized in a very few words: 
on one side, to promote in advanced countries, through 
exchange of information, of experience, of research, im- 
provement in the way of progressive prevention and 
treatment; in less and underdeveloped countries, on the 
other side, to offer technical assistance so that they may 
avoid the mistakes we have made during our evolution, 
and to advise them in building up progressively an eff- 
cient, human, scientific penal administration. In other 
words, it is not surprising that the Economic and Social 
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Council has given a high priority to study and action in 
the field of crime prevention and treatment, to the Social 
Commission and the Secretariat. 

At the end of 1946, in 1947 and the beginning of 
1948, the policy-making bodies of the United Nations 
had endeavored to determine: who would assume the 
leadership for international action in that field; the poli- 
cies and procedures to be followed by those who would 
undertake that responsibility; the machinery to be estab- 
lished for the implementation of the above-mentioned 
decisions. 

It was only at its seventh session in August 1948 that 
the Economic and Social Council finally solved this ques- 
tion and decided that in view of the international im- 
portance of the prevention of crime and the treatment 
of offenders, the United Nations should assume leader- 
ship in promoting this activity. This should be done 
having regard to international and national organiza- 
tions which have interests and competence in this field 
and making the fullest use of their knowledge and ex- 
perience. As regards the formulation of appropriate 
policies and programs for the study on an international 
basis of the problem of the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders and the international action 
in that field, the Secretary-General and the Social Com- 
mission should avail themselves of the advice of a group 
of internationally recognized experts not to exceed seven 
in number and selected in such a way as to maintain the 
international character of the group. 

Guidance in the field of international action would be 
assumed in this respect by the United Nations, i.e., the 
Social Commission, the Economic and Social Council, 
and if necessary the General Assembly; the secretariat 
would be assumed by the Department of Social Affairs, 
Division of Social Activities. The Economic and Social 
Council has at the same time given priority to this 
question. 

The United Nations has thus given action in this 
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field a scope and forcefulness which the League of 
Nations did not, since it was only partly concerned with 
this problem. Thus after August 1948 the United Na- 
tions could go ahead with the planning of these inter- 
national activities. 

We do not overlook the international organizations, 
such as the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, the International Association of Penal Law, 
the Nordic Association of Criminologists, the Inter- 
national Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law, the 
International Criminal Police Commission, the Howard 
League for Penal Reform, the International Institute of 
Statistics, the International Law Association, and the In- 
ternational Union for Child Welfare. The services ren- 
dered by these organizations and the pioneering work 
they have undertaken have not been forgotten. The 
torch of progress which they have borne is now also 
carried by the United Nations. 

To create within the United Nations the necessary 
machinery, a Section of Social Defense was set up 
within the Division of Social Activities. This section 
is at present composed of a chief of section, M. Amor, 
formerly Director General of the French penal admin- 
istration, and of seven professional officers. Attention 
had to be given not only to the scientific and technical 
competence of these officers but also to geographical 
representation. This small team comprises experts from 
North America, Latin America, Europe, Africa, and the 
Far East. It thus forms a group with different cultural 
and social backgrounds and with varied scientific methods 
of training which allow it to approach problems from a 
truly international angle. 


Program of Research 
The following program of research was endorsed by 
the Economic and Social Council: study, in conjunction 
with appropriate bodies, of: probation; fines (in connec- 
tion with short term imprisonment) ; open penitentiary 
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institutions; prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency (in all its phases including the study of advanced 
legislation) ; treatment of habitual offenders; medico- 
social examination of adult offenders after conviction, 
but before sentence is passed; criminal statistics (with 
a view to a report on the state of crime) ; general in- 
quiry into the functions of the medical, psychological, and 
social sciences in dealing with the problem of delinquency 
and crime; training of staff for penal institutions. 

The following studies are at present being undertaken 
and will be submitted shortly to the Social Commission 
prior to publication: criminal statistics, probation, juve- 
nile delinquency. 

We do not pretend to be a center of pure scientific 
research. We could never undertake a task of that na- 
ture. True scientific research falls within the competence 
of scientific centers which have no other responsibility. 
It has to be carried out in a calm, undisturbed atmos- 
phere, and not in a feverish atmosphere such as prevails 
in the United Nations. Much the same as industry avails 
itself of research laboratories to improve the technical 
methods of production, the Section of Social Defense 
has to avail itself of means of research to improve exist- 
ing methods in the prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of offenders and for that purpose to take into 
account the results of scientific research conducted by 
the various organizations mentioned above. 

This shows how very valuable is the collaboration 
of these organizations, of these searchers. It also means 
that the studies undertaken by the United Nations have 
an essentially practical goal. Thus the study on criminal 
statistics will demonstrate the need for establishing 
through international action minimum standards for 
national statistics which may serve as a basis for future 
action. The study on probation will show that there 
are methods of social defense more efficient, more eco- 
nomical and more humane than imprisonment. It will 
also tend to promote the application of these methods 
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and to put at the disposal of governments which request 
it the necessary technical assistance with a view to the 
organization and adaptation of these methods to their 
social structure. The study on juvenile delinquency may 
result in the adoption by the United Nations of standard 
minimum rules for the treatment of juvenile delinquents 
with a recommendation to member states that they 
should accept these rules, the United Nations affording 
them technical assistance where necessary in order that 
these rules may be put into effect. 

The Secretariat endeavors to obtain the cooperation 
of specialized agencies, of international organizations, 
and of highly qualified experts. Such collaboration is 
of major importance in strengthening the action of the 
United Nations. To this end two meetings have already 
been organized by the Secretariat, one in Paris at the 
Palais de Chaillot, and the other at Lake Success. The 
following specialized agencies and international organ- 
izations participated in these two meetings: 


International Labor Organization 

World Health Organization 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 

International Association of Penal Law 

Nordic Association of Criminologists 

International Bureau for the Unification of 
Penal Law 

International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 

International Criminal Police Commission 

Howard League for Penal Reform 

International Institute of Statistics 

International Law Association 

International Union for Child Welfare 


This resolution was adopted: 

“The representatives of the specialized agencies and 
of the international organization having met in Paris... 

“Unanimously decided to give to the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral of the United Nations their full cooperation in order 
to assist that organization in carrying out the program 
of studies drawn up by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and submitted to the conference, in the hope that, in 
view of the number and complexity of the problems con- 
nected with the prevention and treatment of crime, this 
plan may be progressively implemented. . . .” 

The Secretariat has also endeavored to organize work- 
ing groups of national experts in order that they may 
give their views on the various problems submitted to 
them. Thus in the United States for instance, three 
groups exist: 1) working group on adult offenders, 
under the chairmanship of Sanford Bates; 2) working 
group on probation, under the chairmanship of Joseph 
Murphy; and 3) working group on juvenile delinquency, 
under the chairmanship of Katharine Lenroot. These 
groups have sent in their first reports which will shortly 
be published. Similar working groups have been set up 
in several other countries. 


Program of Action 


The program of action (under resolution 58 (1) of 
the General Assembly) is intended to provide govern- 
ments, upon request, with the necessary technical assist- 
ance to improve their penal administration. Such as- 
sistance provides fellowships so that experts may be 
sent either individually or in groups to visit in other 
countries and to meet their qualified officials. The ob- 
servers may thus familiarize themselves with the exper- 
ience of other countries. Regional seminars may be 
organized where problems of mutual interest are dis- 
cussed, and if necessary, the organization of demon- 
stration centers. This type of technical assistance has 
already been extended, in one form or another, to about 
thirty countries. This is one of the most constructive 
means of international action in the field. 

I have mentioned before that the program of research 
has been endorsed by the Economic and Social Council. 
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The Council had requested the Secretary-General to 
convene a group of experts to advise him as regards a 
more permanent program. The experts who met at 
Lake Success August 1-8, 1949, were: Sanford Bates, 
American; Denis Carroll, British; Donnedieu de Vabres, 
French; J. M. Kumarappa, Indian; Jose Augustin 
Martinez, Cuban; Thorsten Sellin, American. This ad- 
visory body was concerned with: 1) the study on an 
international basis of the problem of prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offenders; and 2) inter- 
national action in this field. This group revised the pro- 
posed study program and made priority recommenda- 
tions as to the individual topics. Top priority was 
given to: 


1. The detention of adults prior to sentence 
2. Open penal and correctional institutions 
3. Parole and after-care 


4. Selection and training of personnel for penal and 
correctional institutions. 


Studies which should be undertaken as soon as feasible 
included : 

1. Police programs and activities positively directed 
at the prevention of crime 

2. Forfeitures and loss of civil rights (to be studied 
in collaboration with the Division of Human Rights) 

3. Use of short term imprisonment—the purposes for 
which it is imposed, the conditions under which it is 
served, and what is known as to its effects 

4. The system of payment of fines in instalments 

5. The indeterminate sentence and other measures 
designed for adapting the duration of treatment in 
correctional or penal institutions to the needs of the 
individual offender and to the protection of society 

6. Habitual offenders 

7. Constructive methods of treatment applied in penal 
and correctional institutions, and specifically designed for 
the re-socialization of the offender 
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8. The role of prison labor in the training of the 
prisoner and in the economy of the institution, as well 
as in its relationship to the national economy 

9. Governmental action for assistance to the depend- 
ents of prisoners 

10. Capital and corporal punishment 

11. Precise ways in which knowledge of and training 
in the behavior sciences are at present being used in the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders 


Years ago, I was taken a prisoner. I spent long 
months in a German penal institution in Sutchaus, right 
up to the end of the first world war. I felt prison life 
in my bones. For fifteen years thereafter, I lived as a 
prison reformer amongst delinquents and criminals. I 
have concentrated my attention on the human material 
afforded by the prisoners. I have tried to see and to 
understand. 

Together we struggle against crime, and for social 
peace. The progress in this field is slow and difficult, 
even in the most advanced countries. If we still have 
such a need for high walls, bars, repression, it is because 
our ignorance is still such that we are powerless when 
confronted with the problem which crime presents. We 
are only just beginning to understand and to perceive 
new solutions. In years to come people will be as aston- 
ished at our present penal system and administration 
as we are when we consider the way in which society 
protected itself against crime in the past. 
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Legislation and Court Decisions Affecting 
Juvenile Courts, Probation and Parole, 1949 
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EGISLATIVE production in 1949 emphasizes de- 
velopments in the field of juvenile treatment and 
family relations. An important statewide family court 
law was enacted in Washington, several separate juvenile 
courts were established, and the Nevada juvenile court 
law was completely revised. 

In the field of probation and parole, important legis- 
lation was enacted in Colorado, where a parole adminis- 
tration was provided, and in Rhode Island which re- 
vised its parole law, unifying the parole boards. 

The digest is divided, as in previous digests in the 
Yearbooks, into three sections: (I) Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Courts and Youth Authorities, (II) 
Probation and Sentencing, (III) Parole and Correction. 
Within each section new laws are listed first, followed 
by digests of recent decisions of significance (including 
decisions in the General Digest of the National Re- 
porter System through August 1949). Among the latter 
are included a United States Supreme Court probation 
ruling, and a number of interesting decisions in the 
highest state courts, as well as some lower court holdings. 

Permission to use the library of the Bar Association 
of the City of New York is gratefully acknowledged. 


I JUVENILE AND Domestic RELATIONS CouRTS 
AND YOUTH AUTHORITIES 


Legislation 


Reciprocal Support Proceedings New York last year 
gave jurisdiction to the children’s courts to take testi- 
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mony in proceedings to compel support of a wife, child 
or poor relative within its jurisdiction where the person 
legally liable resides in a state having similar or recipro- 
cal laws. The testimony may be used in the latter state's 
proceeding to obtain support. Similarly the children’s 
courts were given jurisdiction to order support in a pro- 
ceeding against the legally liable person if within the 
court’s jurisdiction, where the needy relative is outside 
the jurisdiction but in a state with similar or reciprocal 
laws. This year a revised form of the law was enacted 
(Ch. 807), and similar reciprocal legislation was passed 
in ten other states: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa and Wisconsin, and in the Virgin Islands. 


CALIFORNIA Transfer to Criminal Court The juve- 
nile court law was amended to provide that a minor 
over sixteen alleged to be a delinquent as a law violator 
may be transferred to an adult court for criminal pro- 


ceeding. Previously jurisdiction was exclusive to eigh- 


teen. (Ch. 762) 


FLoripA Enabling Constitutional Amendment Pro- 
posed A resolution was passed for submission to the 
people of a proposed constitutional amendment to em- 
power the legislature to establish juvenile courts on a 
county or district basis, paving the way for uniform 
juvenile court legislation, and for courts with exclusive 
jurisdiction of offenses committed by children. (S.J.R. 25) 


GeorGIA Divorce Investigation by Juvenile Court 
Judges of the superior court in Fulton county (Atlanta) 
may refer to the juvenile court for investigation any 
pending divorce case. (Ch. 518) 


Inuino1s Divorce Divisions Authorized There may 
be created by resolution of the judges in each judicial 
circuit a divorce division with masters in chancery whose 
duties would be to conduct hearings in marital actions 
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and on petitions for custody of children, child support 
and alimony referred to them. In all hearings the master 
shall ascertain the possibility of effecting a reconciliation 
of the parties, and may make social investigations, being 
authorized to use for this purpose county welfare facili- 
ties and personnel. (S.B. 307) 


INDIANA Juvenile Court Salaries Ceilings on sal- 
aries of juvenile court probation officers in most counties 
of the state were raised by amounts ranging from $500 


to $1400 a year. (Ch. 125) 


MINNESOTA Investigatory Commission A commis- 
sion was established to study the laws relating to juve- 
nile courts and domestic relations, to report to the gov- 
ernor at the start of the 1951 legislative session. (Ch. 
736) 

Emotionally Disturbed Children The definition of 
neglected child in the juvenile court law was amended 
to include children who are emotionally disturbed and in 
need of psychiatric care, and whose parents or guard- 
ians are unable or unwilling to provide such care. 


(Ch. 39) 


NEVADA Juvenile Court Law Revised The juvenile 
court law was revised, several sections of the new law 
being modeled on the Standard Juvenile Court Act, re- 
placing an archaic law. Under the new law the juvenile 
court (the district court, as formerly) may transfer only 
cases of children over sixteen for criminal proceeding, 
whereas under the old law any case could be so trans- 
ferred. Also the court is given concurrent jurisdiction, 
at the discretion of the criminal court, over felonies 
other than capital offenses committed by minors over 
eighteen and under twenty-one. The new law follows 
the standard act in eliminating the categories ‘“‘delin- 
quent,” “neglected,” and “dependent.” (Ch. 63) 


OKLAHOMA Tulsa Juvenile Court A special juve- 
nile court was established for Tulsa county, with ex- 
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clusive jurisdiction to eighteen for both boys and girls 
(previously jurisdiction was to sixteen for boys, eighteen 
for girls, as in the rest of the state). The new court 
replaces the city juvenile court and the county court 
(probate) which formerly handled cases outside of 
Tulsa. However, children committing offenses which 
would be felonies in adults may be transferred for crim- 
inal proceeding. Appointment of the judge is by the 
governor from a list of five submitted by a committee 
of five lawyers and two laymen, selected by the presi- 
dent of the county bar association. Many provisions 
were adopted from the Standard Juvenile Court Act. 
(Ch. 11) 


TENNESSEE Investigatory Commission A commis- 
sion appointed by the governor was established to study 
conditions, institutions and laws affecting the welfare 
of children, to report to the governor and legislature 
prior to the 1951 session. (Ch. 170) 


Texas Juvenile Court Law Amended Juvenile court 
jurisdiction in all cases involving children, including de- 
linquency, neglect, dependency and adoption, was trans- 
ferred to a specific court in each county. Under the 
former law either the county court, the district court or 
the criminal district court could be designated as the 
juvenile court. The new law provides that a district 
court must be designated in all counties having more 
than one district court (the larger counties). (Ch. 368) 


Youth Development Council A State Youth Develop- 
ment Council was established, consisting of fourteen 
members, six appointed by the governor and eight state 
officers ex officio, to serve as a research and advisory 
body, and through its executive committee to administer 
the state facilities for committed delinquent children, 
with responsibility for placement, release and discharge. 
The executive committee consists of the director of the 
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state department of public welfare, who is the council 
executive secretary, and two others designated by the 
council. Its duties relating to placement, release and 
discharge may be delegated to the executive secretary 
alone, who may further delegate these duties. The coun- 
cil may provide probation service to juvenile courts in 
counties without probation officers. (Ch. 538) 

Probation Officers’ Salaries Several acts eliminate 
the former ceilings on salaries for probation officers 
throughout the state. (Chs. 154, 338, 608) 

Domestic Relations Court A separate domestic re- 
lations court, with jurisdiction in juvenile cases, and in- 
cluding adoptions as well as divorce and annulment, was 
created in Potter county (Amarillo). (Ch. 426) 


WASHINGTON Statewide Family Court Law A fam- 
ily court was established in each superior court, presided 
over by a designated judge in counties with more than 
one superior court judge. The family court is given 
jurisdiction in any marital proceeding which comes be- 
fore it, to implement reconciliation, to issue temporary 
orders including orders relating to custody of children, 
possession of property, attorney’s fees and costs. The 
family court may obtain jurisdiction on petition of 
either spouse where a marital action is contemplated or 
has been filed. Where the welfare of minor children 
may be affected in a proceeding already filed in another 
court, that court may transfer the proceeding to the 
family court. Hearings are private and informal. The 
court may call on the probation officers to make neces- 
sary investigations. If reconciliation fails, the family 
court retains jurisdiction to hear the proceeding for 
divorce, annulment, or separate maintenance. (Ch. 50) 


WisconsIN Milwaukee Children’s Court A separate 
children’s court was established in Milwaukee county, 
with juvenile jurisdiction as at present, and added juris- 
diction in cases involving custody of children. An elected 
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judge at a salary of $12,000 is provided for; previously 
in Milwaukee the circuit judges selected one of their 
number to preside over the juvenile court. (Ch. 6) 




































Wyominc Youth Council A State Youth Council 
was established consisting of fourteen members, five 
ex officio from state departments, two legislators, and 
seven unpaid lay members appointed by the governor. 
Its duties are to make studies relating to the welfare 
of children and youth, and to make recommendations 
regarding legislation. (Ch. 115) 





Decisions 


Kentucky Presumption of Jurisdiction in Juvenile 
Court; Validity of Transfer to Criminal Court Al- 
though jurisdiction of a county court, which is an in- 
ferior court of limited jurisdiction, must ordinarily be 
shown affirmatively, there is a presumption of jurisdic- 
tion in juvenile cases in view of the fact that the court's 
jurisdiction in such cases is exclusive and original. The 
criminal jurisdiction of the circuit court, where it de- 
pends on a transfer from the juvenile court, becomes 
limited. When required juvenile court procedure was 
not followed, the circuit court did not obtain jurisdiction 
on transfer, and a conviction there was held void. The 
procedural defect in the juvenile court was failure to 
give notice to the parents of the child. The presumption 
of jurisdiction in the juvenile court is not sufficient to 
overcome the defect in procedure which appears on the 
face of the judgment.—Robinson v. Kieren, 309 Ky. 171, 
216 S.W. 2d 925. 





MINNESOTA Youth Conservation Act The Youth 
Conservation Act of 1947 was upheld, the court reject- 
ing the following arguments against it: 1) That the 
act invades judicial powers. The court replied that al- 
though sentencing is a court function, “it has always 
been a legislative function to determine what the sen- 
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tence shall be. Here, the sentence is commitment to the 
commission.” 2) That the act infringes on the consti- 
tutional authority of the state board of pardons. Citing 
the parole and probation statutes, the court said, “The 
act does not prevent the governor or the state board of 
pardons from granting a pardon or reprieve.” 3) That 
a defendant committed to the commission is deprived of 
good conduct credits available to older offenders. The 
court replied, ‘There is always some discrimination 
when classification is based on age, but so long as the 
classification has some reasonable basis it cannot be held 
unconstitutional on that account. The same argument 
could be made against the constitutionality of any juve- 
nile court act.”"—State v. Meyer, 37 N.W. 2d 3. 


New HampsHIRE Revocation of Juvenile Probation 
without Notice to Parent A child of fourteen was placed 
on probation as a delinquent, and shortly thereafter, 
following a report from the probation officer, probation 
was revoked without notice to the parents and the child 
committed to the industrial school. Petition was filed 
for the child’s release, and after hearing, release was 
denied. The court held that failure to give notice to 
the parents was not a denial of due process of law, and 
that revocation need not depend on a violation of a con- 
dition of probation if the welfare of the child requires 
the action.” The court went on to say, however: “Though 
valid, the procedure followed is not necessarily beyond 
criticism. Even though the statute requiring summary 
hearing was not literally applicable, the better practice 
would have been to afford further notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing before committal. By operating to 
deprive a parent of custody, however restricted, and to 
take from a child the comparative liberty enjoyed upon 
probation, committal produces a drastic change in status 
which should not be imposed without good cause. 
Whether such cause exists can usually best be determined 
after hearing rather than before. If the delay incident 
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thereto is thought to endanger the welfare of the child, 
suitable provision may properly be made for his deten- 
tion pending hearing.”—Petition of Joseph E. Morin, 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire, October 3, 1949. 


New Jersey Bastardy Proceeding Against Juvenile 
A criminal court order of filiation against a child under 
eighteen was reversed. Although the juvenile court has 
only concurrent jurisdiction in bastardy cases, where the 
defendant is under eighteen the act is looked on as de- 
linquency, of which the court has exclusive jurisdiction. 
—lIn re El, 26 N. J. Misc. 285, 60 A. 2d 893. 


New YorK Causal Relationship in Contributing to 
Delinquency In determining whether conduct contrib- 
uted to delinquency, the principle to be applied is an- 
alagous to the law of negligence, the wrongdoer being 
held liable for consequences which might reasonably 
have been anticipated as a result of his wrongful or 
negligent act. The defendant, manager of a bowling 
alley, who employed a minor as a pin-setter in violation 
of the labor law, was convicted of contributing to de- 
linquency. The minor had previously been adjudicated 
delinquent following theft of money from his employer’s 
cash register—lIn re Lewis, 193 N. Y. Misc. 676, 84 
N. Y. Supp. 2d 790. 


Appellate Court Order of Probation Reversing Com- 
mitment by Children’s Court Reviewing a commitment 
by the children’s court, the appellate court held com- 
mitment to be unduly severe, and ordered the child 
placed on probation. “Under the circumstances of this 
case,” said the court, “and particularly in view of the 
fact that there was but one instance of misconduct, the 
commitment to a disciplinary institution was unduly se- 
vere and not in furtherance of the welfare of this in- 
fant.”—In re Angle et al., 275 App. Div. 884, 88 N. Y. 
Supp. 2d 817. 
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II PROBATION AND SENTENCING 


Legislation 























Cotorapo Probation Officers; Pre-sentence Investi- 
gation in All Cases The judges of the district court in 
each judicial district were authorized to appoint one or 
more probation officers. Salaries are fixed by the judges 
subject to the approval of the county commissioners, 
and payable out of county funds. A probation officer 
may serve more than one county. Previously in all coun- 
ties except Denver the sheriffs have served as probation 
officers. 

The act further provides that in any felony case in 
which the court has discretion as to the penalty, the 
court shall order a pre-sentence investigation. Any de- 
fendant guilty of a felony other than murder in the first 
or second degree, or of a misdemeanor, may apply for 
probation, and an investigation by a probation officer 
shall then be made. Defendants twice previously convicted 
of a felony are not eligible for probation. The require- 
ment that the district attorney must approve probation 
has been eliminated. (Ch. 195) 
















Kansas’ Probation Law Liberalized Probation 
(called “parole” in Kansas) may be granted for any 
offense not punishable by death or life imprisonment. 
Formerly probation in felony cases was limited to first 
offenders, and was not permitted in cases of murder, 
forcible rape, arson, robbery, burglary, larceny of motor 
vehicle or livestock. Among other changes is the new 


provision that the period of probation may not exceed 
five years. (Ch. 324) 


MICHIGAN Repeated Offenders Law The repeated 
offenders law was amended to remove its rigid sentenc- 
ing requirements. Formerly a second offender received 
a mandatory minimum sentence of half the longest term 
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for the offense; if the second offense carried a possible 
life sentence, a five year minimum was mandatory. Third 
and fourth offenders were subject to higher mandatory 
minimum sentences. The amendment eliminates these re- 
quirements, restoring to the judge entire discretion as 
to length of sentence. The increased maximum sentence 
to which repeated offenders have been subject remains 
in the law. (Pub. Act 56) 


NEVADA Constitutional Provision The legislature 
took a further step to provide probation in Nevada. 
With the passage for the second time of a resolution to 
amend the constitution to permit probation legislation, 
the proposition will go before the people at the next 
election. (Res. 7) 

Interstate Compact The governor was authorized to 
execute the compact for interstate probation and parole 
supervision. Only three states now are not members of 
the pact (Georgia, North Carolina and Texas). (Ch. 
111) 


WASHINGTON Probation for Misdemeanants Pro- 
bation, previously limited to felonies, may be granted 


for any crime. (Ch. 59) 


WEstT VIRGINIA Additional Probation Officers In 
counties of over 150,000 population judges may appoint 
an assistant court or county probation officer (in addition 
to the probation officer authorized under former law), 
if authoized by the county courts in the judicial circuit. 
The salary would be fixed by the appointing judge at 
from $175 to $250 a month, and the salaries of proba- 
tion officers shall be fixed at from $200 to $300 a month. 
Provision in the former law permitting appointment of 
sheriffs as ex officio probation officers is eliminated. 


(Ch. 38) 


Decisions 


Unitep States Defendant Denied Cross-examina- 
tion of Informants of Probation Officer The United 
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States Supreme Court has held that a defendant’s con- 
stitutional rights were not infringed by the New York 
statutes under which the court in sentencing considered 
a probation report while denying to the defendant the 
privilege of confronting and cross-examining persons 
whose statements were the basis of the report. The 
court pointed to the different bases for the evidentiary 
rules governing trial and sentencing procedures. ‘Rules 
of evidence have been fashioned,” it said, “for criminal 
trials which narrowly confine the trial contest to evi- 
dence that is strictly relevant to the particular offenses 
charged. ... A sentencing judge, however, is not con- 
fined to the narrow issue of guilt... . Most of the in- 
formation now relied on by judges to guide them in the 
intelligent imposition of sentences would be unavailable 
if information were restricted to that given in open 
court by witnesses subject to cross-examination. .. . Such 
a procedure could endlessly delay criminal administra- 
tion in a retrial of collateral issues.” 


Justice Rutledge dissented, suggesting a closer test of 
due process, particularly in a capital case, saying: “In 
a capital case, against the unanimous recommendation 
of a jury, where the report would concededly not have 
been admissible at the trial, and was not subject to ex- 
amination by the defendant, I am forced to conclude 
that the high commands of due process were not obeyed.” 
—Williams v. People of the State of New York, 69 S. 
Ct. 1079. 


Sentence without Pre-sentence Investigation under 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure Although Rule 
32 (c) requires a pre-sentence investigation unless other- 
wise ordered by the court, sentence imposed without 
awaiting such report was upheld. Said the court, ““Where, 
as in this case, the court proceeds to impose sentence 
following a trial and conviction, such action is tanta- 
mount to directing the probation service of the court to 
desist from making an investigation prior to the pro- 
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nouncement of sentence.’”—United States v. Karavias, 


170 F. 2d 968. 





CALIFORNIA Redetermination of Sentence without 
Notice by Sentencing Board The statute requires thirty 
days notice to the court before redetermination of sen- 
tence by the Adult Authority. It was held that where 
such notice was impossible, less than thirty days remain- 
ing prior to expiration of sentence, no notice of proposed 
increase of sentence to either court or parolee was neces- 
sary.—Ex parte Smith, 205 P. 2d 662. 





GeEorGIA Appellate Review of Facts on Revocation 
of Probation On appeal from an order revoking pro- 
bation, the appellate court reviewed and weighed the 
evidence presented to the trial court. The trial court, it 
said, may not revoke on “mere suspicion.” The court 
continued: “Although the trial court on a hearing for 
the revocation of probation has wide discretion and al- 
though only slight evidence will support a judgment of 
revocation, some evidence is required. In the instant 
case there is no evidence to support the contentions of 
the State that the defendant violated a traffic law on 
the occasion in question and the judgment of the trial 
court revoking the probation is therefore error.” —Allen 


v. State, 51 S. E. 2d 571. 




























MICHIGAN Definiteness Required in Probation Con- 
dition In placing defendant on probation for two years 
the court ordered payment of $350 in fine and costs 
“monthly”’ until paid, and “all to be paid on or before’”’ 
a fixed date. The probation officer requested the de- 
fendant to make reasonable payments; probation was 
revoked and the defendant committed when sufficient 
payments were not made. On appeal the defendant's 
contention that he had not violated the letter of the 
order, since no fixed amount was stated by the court, 
was upheld. A probation order should be definite and 
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certain in its provisions, declared the court. “It must 
be sufficiently clear to enable the probationer to know 
what he is required to do in order to comply with it... . 
It may not, if ambiguous, be construed against the pro- 
bationer.” The content may not be made specific by 
others: “Such authority may not be delegated to others, 
nor may it be assumed by them,” citing People v. Good, 
287, Mich. 110, 282 N.W. 920, in which it was held 
that a provision of an order requiring the probationer 
to make restitution in a specified amount, payable ‘‘as 
determined by the probation department,” was invalid.— 


People v. Sutton, 322 Mich. 104, 33 N.W. 2d 681. 





III PAROLE AND CORRECTION 


Legislation 





See II (Nevada) for compact for interstate probation 
and parole supervision. 

















CoLorapo Parole Administration Established The 
office of director of parole was established and a parole 
staff was provided. The office of director is to be filled 
by the governor; the director is authorized to appoint 
the parole staff. All appointments, including the direc- 
tor, are under civil service. The director is responsible 
for investigations and recommendations to the governor 
as to paroles and clemency, and for supervision of pa- 


rolees. These functions were formerly performed by the 
wardens. (Ch. 192) 





NorTH CAROLINA Requirements for Detainer A 
prisoner may not be held for any other charge pending 
against him except on a written order from the court 
in which the charge originated upon a case regularly 


docketed. (Ch. 303) 





OrEGON Parole of County Jail Prisoners Commit- 
ting magistrates were given jurisdiction concurrent with 
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that of the State Board of Parole and Probation to grant 
paroles to county jail prisoners serving terms of six 
months to a year. Heretofore authority to grant such 
paroles was exclusively in the parole board, with author- 
ity in the committing magistrate to grant paroles only 
to persons committed for less than six months. As be- 
fore, parolees who were committed for over six months 
are in the custody of the board, and parolees who were 
committed for less than six months are in the custody 


of the court. (Ch. 569) 


RHODE IsLAND Parole Law Revision The parole 
law was revised, the chief amendment being the creation 
of a unified parole board of three members in the de- 
partment of social welfare, in place of separate parole 
boards for the state prison and reformatory. The names 
of parolees are now made a public record. Most other 
provisions are substantially the same as under the former 


law. (Ch. 2161) 


SOUTH CAROLINA Clemency and Parole Power to 
Board The legislature took the final step after vote of 
the people on a constitutional amendment, to place all 
clemency power, other than the granting of reprieves or 
commutations of death sentences, in the Probation, Pa- 
role and Pardon Board. (Ch. 40) The parole law was 
also amended to strike out the requirement that paroles 
must be approved by the governor. Among other changes 
in the parole law is the provision that life termers or 
prisoners sentenced to more than thirty years, must serve 
ten years for parole eligibility. Previously life termers 
were required to serve twelve years, and other prisoners 
one-third of their term. Another amendment requires 
the board to hold hearings in all cases (previously no 
hearings were held). (Ch. 199) 


Decisions 
UNITED STATES Parole Violator Warrant Issued 
without Information Where the statute requires that 
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the parole board shall have “reliable information that 
the prisoner has violated his parole,” when issuing a 
warrant, “this,” said the court, “is in the nature of a 
jurisdictional requirement and may be inquired into by 
competent authority.” No such information being 
claimed, the warrant was vacated. Although “there is 
a presumption of the legality of the warrant, .. . it is 
not a conclusive presumption.” The court also stated 
that if there is some substantive information of parole 
violation possessed by the board member issuing the 
warrant, the court will not inquire into the reliability of 
the information, which is for the board to determine.— 
Campagna c. Hiatt, Gioe v. Hiatt, 82 F. Supp. 295; 
United States ex rel. De Lucia v. O’Donovan, 82 F. 
Supp. 435. 


Int1no1s Release of Parolee on Detainer Violates 
Parole Law .The parole act provides that no prisoner 
shall be released from the penitentiary until arrange- 


ments have been made for suitable employment and a 
satisfactory home. It is held that release to the Indiana 
State Reformatory is in violation of that provision. The 
measures taken thereupon are invalid (discharge in In- 
diana, and acceptance of supervision by a sponsor, ap- 
proval of home and employment at the request of the 
Illinois parole authorities), since there is no compliance 
with the statutory provisions relating to parole, and 
there was neither a parole agreement nor an order 
granting a regular out-of-state parole. Although the 
prisoner is therefore not a parole violator, he receives 
no benefit for the time spent outside of the Illinois in- 
stitution. Said the court, “A prisoner at large on an 
illegal and void parole while under lawful sentence to the 
penitentiary is on the same plane as an escapee. .. . The 
failure of prison officials to perform their duties creates 
no right in a prisoner to have his discharge as a bene- 
ficiary of their failure.”—People ex rel. Miller v. Nierst- 
heimer, 402 Ill. 599, 85 N.E. 2d 10. 
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Kansas Transfer of Prisoners from Reformatory to 
Penitentiary The statute authorizing the state board 
of administration to transfer prisoners to the state peni- 
tentiary from the reformatory is not unconstitutional as‘ 
a legislative usurpation of the judicial function in that it 
permits the board to perform a “judicial act,” since the 
act is not judicial but administrative—Moffett v. Hud- 
speth, 165 Kan. 656, 198 P. 2d 153. 








IX. THE NATIONAL PROBATION 
AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


GUrO* 


Review of the Year 1948-1949 


Witt C. TuRNBLADH 


Executive Director 


HIS report cannot attempt to cover all of our 

activities but it will highlight the widespread ser- 
vices of the Association. The demands for service from 
all sections of the country during the period between 
April 1, 1948 and March 1, 1949 (the spring meeting 
of the board of trustees) reflect a growing public con- 
cern with probation, parole, detention, juvenile and fam- 
ily courts. This means a greater general awareness of 
the part these essential services play in our society. It 
also means that the Association has a widening oppor- 
tunity to assist communities and states in developing pro- 
grams for prevention and treatment of crime and de- 
linquency. 

The midwestern office in Chicago rendered service in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. The southern office in Houston did 
work in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. The western office in San Francisco 
worked in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming. From the headquarters office field work 
was done in Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Virginia. Through the Association the ex- 
periences and the gains made in one community, state or 
area of the country are available to others. Only in this 
way can we move forward in meeting the major national 
problems of crime and delinquency. 
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Field Service 


ALABAMA Consultative service was given to juve- 
nile court, probation, detention and civil service officials 
in Birmingham by the southern director. In Mobile Mr. 
Ward worked with the judge and the probation office 
as well as the council of social agencies in reviewing the 
juvenile court and detention program. In Montgomery 
he conferred with the Alabama Board of Pardons and 
Paroles regarding adult services in the state and made a 
brief study of the local juvenile court, probation and 
detention needs. 


ARIZONA The western staff made several visits to 
Phoenix, assisting in legislation regarding probation off- 
cers’ salaries and a proposed civil service system, and 
in organizing a special juvenile police bureau. As secre- 
tary of the Western Probation and Parole Conference, 
Mr. Schapps assisted in the planning of the meeting in 


Phoenix. Building plans for the State Industrial School 
at Fort Grant were reviewed with the superintendent. 
Consultation was given to the state planning committee 
of the Rotary Clubs concerning a proposed boys’ club 
camp. 


ARKANSAS Mr. Ward assisted in planning the pro- 
gram for the next Southern States Probation and Parole 
Conference, and in organizing the institute sponsored 
by NPPA in cooperation with Louisiana State Univer- 
sity and held as part of that conference. Legislative 
and advisory assistance was extended to the State Board 
of Pardons, Parole and Probation and the Arkansas 
Council on Children and Youth; the county juvenile 
court and probation program was reviewed. 


CALIFORNIA A survey of probation in California in 
cooperation with the California Probation and Parole 
Association, the Youth Authority, and the Department 
of Corrections was a major undertaking of the western 
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office and lays the groundwork for statewide improve- 
ment of juvenile and adult probation service. Many 
counties were visited to make on-the-spot studies. 

The western office assisted the civil service depart- 
ments of the state and of Los Angeles and San Diego in 
examinations. In all efforts in California, only a few of 
which can be mentioned, the Association has enjoyed its 
splendid working relationship with the state association, 
with the California Youth Authority, and the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 


CoLtorapo Members of the western office visited 
Denver and Greeley where they worked on proposed 
parole and probation legislation as well as local juvenile 
court services. A visit was made to the State School for 
Boys at Golden to confer regarding release procedures. 
Mr. Schapps visited three other cities to confer on pa- 
role and probation legislation. 


CoNNEcTICUT The executive director and the parole 
director, Mr. Wise, participated in a meeting and in- 
stitute of the Connecticut Probation and Parole Assso- 
ciation in Hartford. 


DELAWARE The executive director worked with the 
judge of the municipal court and other agency represen- 
tatives in Wilmington to develop adequate probation 
services in the municipal court. Conferences were also 
had with the family court. 


FLoripa The southern director visited eight Florida 
communities. He assisted the judge elect of the county 
and juvenile court in Deland in the development of ade- 
quate probation and detention services, as a part of the 
followup of our survey in that county. He spent time 
in West Palm Beach, Orlando, St. Petersburg, Key West 
and Fort Lauderdale, working with court officials and 
community groups on probation, detention and training 
programs and on juvenile court legislation. In Talla- 
hassee consultative service was given to the Florida 
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Parole Commission, the Children’s Commission and 
Florida State University. Mr. Norman spent approx- 
imately three weeks in Orlando making a survey of the 
Orange county juvenile court, its detention facilities, and 
related agencies. He made consultative visits to four 
other communities and participated in the state institute 
for correctional workers held at Florida State University. 


GeoraiA Six cities in Georgia were visited during this 
year. Continuing to cooperate with the Georgia Citizens 
Council, Mr. Ward spent some time in Atlanta prior to 
the council’s annual conference, helping to plan the ses- 
sion on juvenile courts and outlining proposed juvenile 
court legislation for study by a committee of the council. 
He also conferred with members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate on legislation affecting adult 
probation. He assisted with the drafting of bills to 
create a state system of nineteen district juvenile courts, 
a statewide juvenile probation system, and necessary 
amendments to the juvenile code to conform to major 
provisions of the Standard Act. Conferences were held 
with executives of the Georgia Citizens Council and the 
League of Women Voters to organize support for the 
measures. He visited LaGrange to follow up the recom- 
mendations made in our survey of Troup county. 

In Decatur Mr. Ward attended the program com- 
mittee meeting of the Southern States Probation and 
Parole Conference and completed details for an institute 
for juvenile probation officers to be sponsored by NPPA. 
In Savannah he participated in the annual Georgia Con- 
ference on Social Welfare and conducted an institute on 
juvenile courts, probation and parole standards. Our 
detention consultant visited Macon to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the new detention home. 


IpAHO Mr. Schapps made two visits to Sandpoint 
where he conferred with community leaders on needed 
youth services. 
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Ixxt1Nois_ A close working relationship has been de- 
veloped with the Illinois Welfare Association and the 
Illinois Probation Officers Association. We cooperated 
with the state association in planning a training institute. 
Assistance was given to these groups on training and on 
legislation designed to raise standards of personnel. 
Consultation visits were made by Mr. Reed in Peoria, 
Kewanee and Waukegan, and an informal child care 
survey was made in Kewanee. Much work has been done 
in Chicago toward the improvement of local services, 
and assistance has been given in the reorganization of 
the state parole program. 


INDIANA Our report of the survey of probation and 
parole in Indiana was submitted to the Indiana Penal 
and Correctional Survey Commission which submitted 
it to the governor. Mr. Reed followed up on our recom- 
mendations, and made several visits to Indianapolis to 
urge legislation to correct deficiencies in the correctional 
program. He also made consultative visits to La Porte, 
Gary and other cities. 


Iowa Mr. Reed attended the annual meeting of the 
Central States Corrections Conference in Des Moines. 


Kentucky Mr. Ward visited Harlan at the request 
of a committee interested in juvenile delinquency, to dis- 
cuss with the social agencies and others the serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency in a county without a single 
agency to cope with it. 


LouIsIANA Three cities in Louisiana were visited by 
Mr. Ward. While in New Orleans to follow up on our 
survey, he participated in the national conference of the 
American Humane Association. Following a change in 
the administration and personnel of the Louisiana parole 
system, he went to Baton Rouge to learn of the new 
organization and to establish a working relationship. 


MassaAcuuseTts Mr. Wise visited the parole board 
in Boston. Mr. Norman was asked by the Youth Service 
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Board to discuss with them the type of detention facility 
needed in Boston. 


MICHIGAN Our principal activity in Michigan during 
the year was a survey by the midwestern office of the 
juvenile probation services, the detention home, and the 
relationship of the juvenile court to other child care 
agencies in Berrien county (Benton Harbor-St. Joseph). 
Mr. Reed assisted in planning the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Probation and Parole Association held in 
Traverse City, and spoke there to juvenile court judges 
and county agents on “Interstate Cooperation in Hand- 
ling Juvenile Probationers and Parolees.” 


MINNESOTA At the request of Governor Luther 
Youngdahl, member of the Midwestern Advisory Coun- 
cil, Mr. Reed spoke at two meetings of the Governor’s 
Youth Conference held in St. Paul. While there he con- 
ferred with the chief probation officers from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and the directors of the state parole 
system and the Youth Conservation Commission. He 
also spoke at a meeting of the Minnesota Probation and 
Parole Association and conferred with the president re- 
garding the expansion of their program. 


MississipP1 Gulfport and Jackson were visited on 
three occasions to assist the Mississippi Association on 
Crime and Delinquency, the Board of Parole, the State 
Department of Public Welfare, and the justices of the 
Supreme Court in a statewide effort to develop adult 
probation and to implement the Youth Court Act. 


Missourt Mr. Reed helped plan the annual training 
institute of the Missouri Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. NPPA was a joint ‘sponsor of the institute. 


MonTAna Six cities in Montana were visited during 
this year. In Butte Mr. Schapps had several confer- 
ences on organizing an association of probation officers, 
on a study of statewide facilities and services, and on a 
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better adult probation and parole setup. During two 
visits to Great Falls he met with various probation offi- 
cials, the chairman of the Delinquency Study Commission, 
and community leaders, and spoke to the Great Falls 
Community Council on “The Structure and Program of 
Community Councils and Their Relation to Delinquency 
and Crime Problems.”” This was Montana’s first com- 
munity-wide effort at organizing a council for general 
health, welfare and recreation. On two occasions in 
Helena the director discussed the Juvenile Commission 
and the legislative program with state and county off- 
cials. He also conferred with the governor, the attorney 
general and the secretary of the board on state parole 
matters, and with legislators, juvenile court and wel- 
fare officials on laws pertaining to children. 


NeEvapA The field survey of children’s problems and 
their treatment in Reno was completed and a visit was 
made later in connection with publication of the report 
and proposed juvenile court legislation. After completion 
of a report on the juvenile court, probation department 
and juvenile home of Clark county in Las Vegas, Mr. 
Rector visited that city and conferred with various off- 
cials and community leaders on the recommended pro- 
gram. He addressed the Nevada State Welfare Con- 
ference and talked with state officials on parole and 
adult probation legislation. In Carson City he consulted 
with parole officers and parole board members. 


New HampsHireE At the request of the New Hamp- 
shire State Probation Commission and Judge Chretien, 
a member of the Interim Committee investigating de- 
linquency, the executive director met with legislators, 
department heads and others concerned, on the proposals 
of the Interim Committee for a modified youth authority. 
He addressed a legislative public hearing on the bill, 
opposing the provisions which would seriously weaken 
the state probation service, and offered suggestions for 
alternative action. 
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New Jersey At the request of the council of social 
agencies, Mr. Hiller spent a day in Camden conferring 
with the superior court judge and others regarding the 
development of a better probation staff. Mr. Norman 
made a consultative visit to the Trenton detention home. 


New Mexico Mr. Schapps visited Albuquerque to 
discuss probation and parole problems with federal, state, 
county and city officials, judges and others. He also con- 
ferred with the chief of police on the handling of juvenile 
cases, and visited the detention home. 


New York Mr. Norman spent some time in Buffalo, 
Schenectady and Syracuse advising on detention problems. 


NortH CAROLINA Mr. Ward went to Asheville at 
the request of the juvenile court to discuss their proba- 
tion and detention problems. He also visited Raleigh 
to confer with state probation and parole officials. 


Onto Mr. Chute visited Cleveland in preparation 
for a survey of the probation department of the muni- 
cipal court. He met with the judges and others con- 
cerned to interpret the services of the Association. In 
Toledo he visited the domestic relations court. 


OKLAHOMA Mr. Ward made several visits to Tulsa 
where he met with the court committee of the council of 
social agencies on unifying the two juvenile courts in 
Tulsa. The Standard Act was accepted as a model and 
was introduced in the legislature. He also visited Okla- 
homa City at the invitation of the Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections for conferences with state 
leaders on adult probation legislation while the legis- 
lature was in session. Members of the staff of the 
Children’s Code Commission were contacted and legis- 
lative needs affecting children were discussed. 


OREGON Mr. Schapps visited Portland on four oc- 
casions to discuss state forestry camp legislation and 
lecal detention plans. He spent two days with a special 
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committee of the Oregon League of Women Voters on 
the needs of the state industrial schools previously stud- 
ied by NPPA. In Eugene he discussed with the judge, 
the probation staff and members of the League of Wo- 
men Voters ways of providing detention services. In 
Salem he conferred with probation and parole officials, 
and arranged for the printing of the Western Probation 
and Parole Conference proceedings. 


PENNSYLVANIA Mr. Norman made several visits to 
Philadelphia at the request of the county commissioners 
to study the plans for a new detention home to be 
known as the Youth Study Center. He made a detailed 
statistical study of the intake problem and submitted an 
overall report. He also went to Allentown where he 
discussed with court officials and county commissioners 
their detention needs, and offered recommendations for 
a detention facility. 


RuHopE IsLaANnD Mr. Wise visited the state parole 
administrators. 


TENNESSEE The county juvenile court in Memphis 
was visited by Mr. Ward who conferred with the judge, 
the probation staff and the director of the council of 
social agencies. The University of Tennessee is inter- 
ested in the prospect of a state survey of juvenile and 
adult probation, parole, prisons, and training schools, in 
which the NPPA would participate under a grant from 
the state. 


Texas Mr. Ward served as consultant to the Gov- 
ernor’s Training School Code Commission, visiting a 
number of Texas communities in this connection. He 
was in Austin during the year working on legislation 
affecting juvenile and domestic relations courts, juvenile 
and adult probation, parole, detention and state institu- 
tional facilities. In Houston he assisted in the selection 
of a new chief probation officer for the county and in 
the planning of an undergraduate curriculum for proba- 
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tion and parole at the University of Houston. He 
helped plan and conduct the Texas probation institute 
at Tiunt, co-sponsored by NPPA. Mr. Norman visited 


Austin, Dallas and Fort Worth to advise on proposed 
detention facilities. 


UranH Salt Lake City was visited by Mr. Rector 
who acquainted himself with the new youth training 
center there, and met with state parole and public wel- 
fare officials. At Ogden he attended the conference of 
social welfare and visited the State Industrial School. 
Mr. Schapps also visited Salt Lake City, once to confer 
with the chief of the department of adult probation 
and parole and the director of child welfare on juvenile 
court and correctional services and legislation, and twice 


to assist in planning the Western Probation and Parole 
Conference. 


VirGINIA_ Mr. Chute attended the Virginia Confer- 
ence of Social Work to speak on a plan for a state ad- 
ministered juvenile court. 


WASHINGTON Mr. Schapps made two visits to Van- 
couver where he talked with juvenile court judges and 
probation officers on NPPA program and services, and 
the possibility of a study of youth placement needs. Mr. 
Rector visited Bellingham, Seattle and Yakima to dis- 
cuss probation and detention problems. 


Wisconsin A survey was made of the probation and 
parole services of the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare, Mr. Hiller and Mr. Reed doing the field work. 
Mr. Reed was consulted on qualifications for a good 
juvenile court judge when the new children’s court was 
set up in Milwaukee. This separate court was estab- 
lished as a result of a recommendation made in our 
1946 survey. Mr. Chute served on the oral examination 
board in Madison when a supervisor for the Bureau of 
Probation and Parole was selected. 
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WyomInGc In Cheyenne Mr. Rector discussed juve- 
nile court legislation with state officials and members of 
the Wyoming Youth Council, and conferred with state 
probation and parole staff concerning current problems 
and services. 


Conferences, Institutes, Speeches and Broadcasts 


INTERNATIONAL The executive director was asked 
to serve on a special committee on probation which was 
set up by the United Nations Secretariat, with Joseph 
P. Murphy as chairman. He assisted in the research 
and drafting of a statement on probation in the United 
States. Mr. Chute, who served in an editorial advisory 
capacity, consolidated and revised the reports of the 
various committee members into a final draft which was 


submitted to the UN. 


NATIONAL The Association’s forty-first annual con- 
ference was held in Atlantic City in April 1948. Our 
conference was one of four converging on the convention 
city almost simultaneously. The first was the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges who had their in- 
formal discussion sessions April 12-14. Then the Middle 
Atlantic States Conference, which meets regularly at 
this time, combined with the NPPA, having only a sep- 
arate business meeting. The other large conferences 
were the National Conference of Social Work, and the 
International Conference of Social Work which brought 
many foreign visitors. Registration at our conference 
ran to over 300, with New Jersey naturally in the lead 
with 90 representatives. 

Through our affiliation with the American Prison As- 
sociation we were a part of the annual Congress of 
Correction held in Boston in August 1948. Mr. Chute 
participated in the two day annual conference of the 
National Commission on Children and Youth at the 
Children’s Bureau. Mr. Chute and Mrs. Bell attended 
the four day meeting of the National Conference on 
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Family Life. Mr. Norman met with the continuing 
committee of the National Conference on the Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, and Mr. Rubin 
represented the Association at a special conference called 
by the USCB to discuss a study of guardianship laws 
and procedures relative to children. Mr. Ward attended 


the national conference of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans. 


REGIONAL The staff of our western office helped plan 
the program for the tenth annual Western Probation 
and Parole conference held in Phoenix, Arizona, in Oc- 
tober 1948, handled the conference publicity, and par- 
ticipated in the sessions. The western director as sec- 
retary-treasurer assisted the officers and committee 
members; he helped develop a special radio presentation. 
The southern director spoke at the Southern States Pro- 
bation, Parole and Prison Conference held in Nashville, 
Tennessee, in April 1948, and the midwestern director 
took part in the Central States Correctional Conference 
held in Des Moines, Iowa in May 1948. In addition, a 
western staff member attended the Pacific Conference of 


Community Chests and Councils held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


STATE AND Loca. Staff members attended and par- 
ticipated in twelve state and local conferences in nine 
states during the year. 


INsTITUTES The Association helped to organize and 
conduct ten institutes during this period: 

1. A forestry camp institute in California; 

2. An institute sponsored jointly by the Connecticut 
Probation and Parole Association and NPPA; 

3. A state institute for correctional workers, at Florida 
State University; 

4. An institute on juvenile courts, probation and parole 
standards at the Georgia Conference on Social Welfare; 
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5. An institute on recording for the Illinois Probation 
and Parole Officers Association; 

6. The annual training institute sponsored jointly by 
the Missouri Probation and Parole Association and 
NPPA; 

7. An institute sponsored jointly by Rutgers University 
and the New Jersey Probation Association; 

8. The third annual institute for Texas probation and 
other correctional workers, of which NPPA was a co- 
sponsor ; 

9. A training institute for probation and parole agents 
in Wisconsin; 

10. An institute for federal probation and parole 
officers of the north central states, in Wisconsin. 


ADDRESSES AND Broapcasts_ Staff members spoke 
before groups in twenty-one different states, making a 
total of 83 addresses. Seven of these were radio broad- 
casts. 


Legislation 


Advisory service on legislation was frequently given 
during the year, primarily through correspondence. Drafts 
of several bills were submitted to our legal consultant 
for critical comment, including probation and parole 
bills for Colorado, prepared by the Colorado Probation 
and Parole Association, and the parole bill drafted by the 
Indiana Penal and Correctional Survey Commission, fol- 
lowing submission of our survey report. Most of the legis- 
latures were in session, and bills in our field were followed 
closely and consultation given on drafts where requested. 
Advice was given on juvenile court bills or laws in 
Arkansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, and 
Wisconsin, and on various other legal matters in other 
states. 


Parole Division 


A new parole director began work in February 1949. 
He is Randolph E. Wise, formerly chief federal pro- 
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bation and parole officer of the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Wise spent some time becoming acquainted 
with our work and began to visit parole boards in 
various states. With the announcement of his appoint- 
ment an increasing number of requests for service were 
received. Our Advisory Council on Paole indicated a 
keen interest in the development of a strong, aggressive 
parole program and has pledged its support and assist- 
ance in the furtherance of this objective. 

Work on the study of parole systems of the United 
States progressed. Questionnaires on procedural and 
other data were mailed to the heads of parole systems 
in the 53 United States jurisdictions. 


Publications 


The major publication of the year was the 1948 Year- 
book, Bulwarks against Crime. The following Yearbook, 
papers were reprinted in pamphlet form: 


The Schools and Delinquency Sampson G. Smith 
Supervising the Adult Parolee F. Murray Benson 
Milieu and Group Therapy for 

Delinquents S. R. Slavson 
Interviewing—A Two Way Process G. I. Giardini 
Crime and Aftermath Ralph S. Banay 


Periodicals 
Focus, bimonthly magazine (May, July, September, November 
1948; January, March 1949) 
Reprinted from Focus 
Probation and Parole—Good Public Business Paul V. McNutt 


Survey Reports 


The Treatment of Delinquent and Dependent Children in 
Orange County (Orlando), Florida Sherwood Norman 
Probation and Parole in Indiana Francis H. Hiller, Louis 

J. Sharp 
Youth Study Center in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Sherwood Norman 


The Juvenile Court, Detention Home and Related Agencies, 
Berrien County (St. Joseph), Michigan Hugh P. Reed 
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Other Small Publications 
Annual Report 1947-48 


Focus index 


Reprints from Other Publications 


“Parole Board” (from Parade magazine) 


Detention 


The detention service of the Association has grown 
steadily. Field trips have varied from one day consul- 
tations to detailed surveys of detention needs. Mr. 
Norman spent approximately three weeks in Orlando, 
Florida making a survey of the juvenile court, detention 
facilities and related agencies, at the request of the 
judge and the council of social agencies. While in Florida 
he visited four other cities, consulting with county com- 
missioners and court officials. He made several visits to 
Philadelphia to study the plans for the new Youth Study 
Center. In Boston he discussed detention facilities at 
the invitation of the Youth Service Board. Three cities 
in New York state, Buffalo, Schenectady and Syracuse, 
asked help on detention problems. He visited Cincinnati 
twice at the request of the building commission. In 
Newark he made a study of the detention needs of Essex 
county. He has reviewed detention home plans sent in 
by a number of communities for criticism and sugges- 
tions. There has been a continued demand for copies of 
the two detention reports so far prepared. 


Publicity 


An attractive four-panel annual report, The National 
Probation and Parole Association at Work, was pub- 
lished covering our activities for 1947-48. This was sent 
to contributors and brought a good response. It has 
been used extensively as an informational leaflet. Sev- 
eral appeal leaflets were issued and newspaper releases 
were sent to cities in which appeals were made. We co- 
operated with magazine writers, including Frank Gould 
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of Parade magazine who wrote an article, ‘Parole 
Board,” in which he mentioned the Association. We 
later reprinted this. The Association acted as technical 
advisor on the film Knock on Any Door, and was given 
credit as such in the picture. We worked on publicity 
for this movie with the staff of Columbia Pictures. The 
Association endorsed another film, The Quiet One, and 
cooperated with the distributors in showings in other 
cities. 


Motion Picture 


Requests for our film Boy in Court continued to come 
in. By the end of the fiscal year the film had been rented 
a total of 646 times and 157 copies had been sold. 


Board of Trustees, Officers and Committees 


The board of trustees met three times during the year, 
the executive and finance committees meeting separately 
on other occasions. At one meeting of the board a 
special committee was created to study a proposal of 
Judge Alexander that the Association adopt a resolution 
urging the President of the United States to appoint a 
commission to study laws and procedures relating to 
marriage and divorce and all other matters relating to 
the family, and to make recommendations to improve such 
laws and procedures so that family life may be better 
preserved. After studying available material the com- 
mittee unanimously voted to recommend to the board 
of trustees the adoption of a resolution along this line 
in cooperation with other organizations. The board 
adopted the resolution and voted to send it to the Presi- 
dent. 


Professional Council 


The Professional Council held its annual meeting in 
Atlantic City in April 1948 during our annual confer- 
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ence. A second meeting was held in Boston during the 
Congress of Correction. The executive committee of 
the Council met in October 1948 to recommend appoint- 
ments to the Council, to reconstitute committees, and to 
consider interim business. To stimulate and assist the 
various committes of the Council in their work, the ex- 
ecutive committee approved the proposal of the executive 
director to assign staff members to work with committee 
chairmen. 


Staff Changes 


A major administrative change took place in the 
NPPA this year. Mr. Chute, who organized the Asso- 
ciation as a national agency in 1921 and was executive 
director for twenty-seven years, was by vote of the 
board of trustees released from his executive duties to 
become vice president. Will C. Turnbladh was advanced 
to the executive directorship. Mr. Chute has been de- 
voting his time to writing and other projects. Marion 
Law resigned as financial assistant in September 1948. 
Randolph E. Wise was employed as parole director 
and began his duties in February 1949. Harriot Keith, 
accountant, was placed in charge of public relations, on 
a part time basis. 


Membership and Financial Support 


The chief support of the Association comes from 
members and contributors located in every state of the 
Union as well as from some in foreign countries. Dues 
and contributions received during the fiscal year totaled 
$248,582.88, and came from 34,546 persons, — which 
was a slight decrease in the number and amount of con- 
tributions from the previous year. 

New and renewal contributions for the year ended 
March 31, 1949 are shown in the following table: 
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Number of Contributors 
Amount Contributed Renewal 


New 
Under $ 2 1,411 425 
2 5,258 702 
2.01 to $ 4.99 inc. 3,191 529 
5 - 9 * 16:799 
$ 10 * 24.99 “ 6,606 
25 49.99 “ 1,327 
50 = 0.99 * i 
$100 100 
Over 100 9 


28,902 
Grand Total (active members and con- 
tributors March 31, 1949) 


Total receipts and disbursements are shown in the 
treasurer's report which follows. The bulk of the Asso- 
ciation’s support is derived from our members and con- 
tributors who renew their support from year to year. 
During the year special appeal letters, sponsored by local 
committees, judges and prominent citizens, were sent to 
selected lists in 300 communities. These resulted in 
widespread interest and support for the work. Our sin- 
cere appreciation is extended to the many judges, pro- 
bation and parole workers, and interested citizens who 
have aided the work of the Association, financially and 
otherwise, during the past year. Due to their continued 
assistance we have been able to expand the work and 
meet the constantly increasing number of requests for 
service which we receive from all over the country. 

As we are the only national organization in the field, 
demands and opportunities for our services are unlimited. 
The continued assistance of all who read this report is 
requested. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AS RECORDED, AND 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
Marcu 31, 1949 


BALANCE, April 1, 1948 $ 16,382.23 
RECEIPTS: 

Dues and contributions $248,582.88 

Local contributions for field service. 8,841.02 

Income from investments 5,972.08 

Sale of publications . . 3,412.66 

Estate of Georgiana Kendall 406.52 

Film sales and rentals 

Miscellaneous 


$267,840.14 
Transfers from Reserve Fund—Net 15,092.76 282,932.90 


$299,315.13 


DiIsBURSEMENTS: 

Salaries $148,805.61 
Extra service 12,019.83 
Travel expense 23,170.12 
Printing 24,383.86 
Multigraphing 17,279.45 
Postage and express 18,934.74 
Rent 8,897.14 
Portion of contribution to employees’ 

pension trust applicable to current 

service 
Office supplies 
Telephone and telegraph 
Equipment 
Publications purchased 
Miscellaneous 


Total disbursements 276,178.81 


BaLanceE, Marcu 31, 1949 $ 23,136.32 
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RESERVE FUND 


BALANCE, APRIL 1, 1948: 
Investment in bonds and_ stocks at cost 
($102,768.37), and cash on deposit ($162.73) ; 
less amount due Retirement Fund ($147.08) . $102, 784.02 


Depuct: 
Net loss on sales of investments dur- 
ing the year 
Transfers to General Fund 
Transfer to Retirement Fund 


BaLance, Marcu 31, 1949—Investments 
in bonds and stocks—at cost 


RETIREMENT FUND 


BALANCE, Apri 1, 1948: 
Investment in United States of America Treasury 
bonds, principal amount—at cost ($32,000.00), 
and due from Reserve Fund ($147.08) $32,147.08 


TRANSFER FROM RESERVE FuND 8,829.53 


$40,976.61 


ConTRIBUTION TO EMPLOYEES’ PENSION TRUST 
FoR Past SERVICE BENEFITS 8,976.61 


Batancgz, Marcu 31, 1949: 


Investment in United States of America Treasury 
bonds 214%, due 1967-1972, principal amount 
—at cost 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


National Probation and Parole Association: 


We have made an examination of your accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1949 and have verified the securities of the 
Reserve and Retirement Funds, and the cash balance of the 
General Fund as of that date by certifications obtained from the 
custodians and the depositaries, respectively. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the cash 
receipts as recorded and the disbursements of your General, Re- 
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serve, and Retirement Funds for the year ended March 31, 1949. 
(Signed) Haskins & SELLS 


New York, April 28, 1949 


TREASURER’S NOTES 


1) There were unpaid bills carried over on March 31, 1949 
amounting to $3,099.83, subsequently paid. 

2) The above statement divides the funds of the Association 
into the General Fund, which is our operating account, and the 
Reserve Fund. The latter has been built up from time to time 
by setting aside various sums from current receipts. The Board 
of Trustees has considered this fund essential to protect the Asso- 
ciation in case of emergencies which might bring about a reduc- 
tion in annual contributions. The Association has received from 
time to time certain legacies and also gifts of substantial amounts. 
While none of these legacies or gifts have been restricted as to 
their use in the work of the Association, it has seemed to the 
trustees that the Association would be carrying out the purpose 
of the donors in treating them as part of a special fund, of which 
the principal should not be used except in case of emergency. 
Therefore it was decided that such legacies and gifts might prop- 
erly be looked upon as among the sources of the Reserve Fund 
and should be set forth in this report. These legacies and gifts 
have not been separately invested. 
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Minutes 
ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


1949 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 9 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 26 


WO meetings of the Professional Council were held 

in 1949, one in Cleveland, June 9, at the annual 
conference of the Association as an associate group of 
the National Conference of Social Work, the other at 
Milwaukee, September 26, at the time of the Congress 
of Correction. 

Roscoe Pound, recently returned from his mission in 
China and at that time still president of NPPA, attended 
the Cleveland meeting and talked briefly to the members 
present. Reports from committee chairmen were the busi- 
ness of the meeting at which Joseph Y. Cheney presided. 

At the Milwaukee meeting, Edward J. Crawley, for- 
mer chairman, presided in the absence of Joseph Y. 
Cheney and Edmond FitzGerald, chairman and vice 
chairman. Reports of committees were read and dis- 
cussed. The secretary, Will C. Turnbladh, suggested that 
the selection of Council members be improved so that 
additional talent in the field might be added to strengthen 
the Council program. After discussion it was voted that 
the secretary should request the members to suggest 
new names and that the executive committee of the Coun- 
cil, after considering such suggestions, would nominate 
to the president of the NPPA persons to be appointed. 

A nominating committee consisting of Joseph H. 
Hagan, Donald W. Bunker, Leon T. Stern and Will C. 
Turnbladh recommended that additional vice chairmen 
be named on a regional basis, and that the Council go 
on record as favoring change of officers every year in- 
stead of every two years as has been the practice, in 
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order to draw further upon leaders in the membership. 
These recommendations were adopted. 

A unanimous ballot was cast for the following officers 
nominated by the committee: Richard A. Chappell, 
chairman; John M. Zuck, Harvey L. Long and Leon 
T. Stern, regional vice chairmen; Will C. Turnbladh, 
secretary. 


WILL C. TURNBLADH 
Secretary 
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Minutes, Annual Business Meeting 
NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
September 28, 1949 


T the annual business meeting of the Association 

held in Atlantic City, April 17, 1948, it was voted 
that on alternate years the meeting be held at the time 
of the Congress of Correction and at the time of the 
National Conference of Social Work. The first meeting 
with the Congress was therefore held in the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, September 28, 1949. Judge 
George W. Smyth, president of the Association, pre- 
sided. About forty members attended. 

Judge Smyth paid tribute to Roscoe Pound for his 
distinguished leadership during his presidency of the 
Association, and indicated that he was looking forward 
to a continuing close relationship with Mr. Pound who 
remains as chairman of the board of trustees. 

The committee on nominations consisted of Judge 
John J. Kenney of Milwaukee as chairman, Robert G. 
Smith of Vermont, Paul D. Yount of Wisconsin, John 
M. Zuck of California, and L. B. Stephens of Alabama. 
It was recommended by the committee that Chief Justice 
William M. Maltbie of the Supreme Court of Errors 
in Hartford, Connecticut, and Judge Charles W. 
Hoffman of the Court of Domestic Relations in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, be elected honorary vice presidents in 
recognition of their long and outstanding service to the 
Association and the field; that a motion passed by the 
Parole Advisory Council, suggesting that Henry C. Hill, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, be 
elected as a trustee to replace Garrett Heyns, now 
warden of the Michigan Reformatory, be confirmed; 
that Ward M. Canaday of Toledo, Ohio, and Pomfret, 
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Vermont, and Samuel R. Fry of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
be elected trustees; that the following trustees be re- 
elected for a period of three years: Henrietta Additon, 

Irving W. Halpern, Sam A. Lewisohn, Miles F. McDon- 

ald, G. Howland Shaw, Mrs. Leopold K. Simon and 

Frank C. Van Cleef. 

VoreD that the report of the nominating committee 
be accepted and a unanimous ballot be cast for the elec- 
tion of Chief Justice Maltbie and Judge Hoffman as 
honorary vice presidents, and that the following trustees 
be elected for a term of three years: Henrietta Additon, 
Ward M. Canaday, Samuel R. Fry, Irving W. Halpern, 
Henry C. Hill, Sam A. Lewisohn, Miles F. McDonald, 
G. Howland Shaw, Mrs. Leopold K. Simon and Frank 
C. Van Cleef. 

The executive director reported that the three months 
following the conference in Cleveland had been ex- 
tremely busy ones for the Association, and called par- 
ticular attention to Part I of the publication, Adult Pa- 
role Systems in the United States, now being completed 
by Sol Rubin, legal research consultant of the Associa- 
tion. He also referred to the major surveys completed 
during this period. 

The executive director emphasized the desirability of 
an increasingly closer relationship to the Professional 
Council and the Advisory Council on Parole. Mrs. Bell, 
Mr. Reed, midwestern director, Mr. Schapps, western 
director, Mr. Wise, director of parole, and Mr. Norman, 
consultant on detention, spoke briefly regarding develop- 
ments in their fields. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1) That the National Probation and Parole Association 
express appreciation to the American Prison Asso- 
ciation for the fine cooperation and assistance ex- 
tended to us throughout the Congress of Correction. 

2) That an expression of heartfelt appreciation on the 
part of the Association be extended to Frank C. Van 
Cleef for his service to the Association and to the 
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field generally, as chairman of the finance committee 
of the board of trustees. 

That Mr. Chute be asked to prepare a memorial 
resolution in honor of Mrs. Sara Hart of Chicago 
tor her leadership and inspiration in connection with 
the founding and development of the juvenile court 
movement. 

Witt C. TURNBLADH 
Executive Director 
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By-Laws 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942; October 24, 1947; April 17, 1948 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation and Parole Association. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this Association are: 


To study and standardize methods of probation and parole 
work, both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations 
and research; 

To extend and develop probation and parole systems by legis- 
lation, the publication and distribution of literature, and in other 
ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile 
courts, domestic relations or family courts and other specialized 
courts using probation; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting 
the scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and _ its 
prevention. 


ARTICLE Ill MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, patrons, and organization mem- 
bers. Active members shall be those who pay dues of $3 a 
year as a minimum, provided that those who do not desire 
the Yearbook shall pay $2 a year as a minimum; except that when 
arrangements are made for the affiliation of all the members of a 
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state or local association of probation or parole officers, paying 
joint dues in the local and national associations, the Board of 
Trustees may authorize a reduction of dues for active member- 
ship. Contributing members shall be those who contribute $10 
or more annually to the Association. Supporting members shall 
be those who contribute $25 or more annually to the Association. 
Sustaining members shall be those who contribute $100 or more 
annually to the Association. Patrons shall be those who con- 
tribute during a single calendar year $1000 or more to the Asso- 
ciation. Organization members shall consist of organizations, 
courts or institutions which shall contribute $25 or more annually 
to the Association. Members who fail to pay their dues after 
reasonable notice in writing by the treasurer or executive director 
shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
vr more vice presidents, and a treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their 


successors are elected, and an executive director who shall be 
elected by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also 
in its discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for 
such terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V’ DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president, or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The treasurer 
shall have charge of the finances of the Association and shall 
report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive director 
-shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He shall be 
paid such compensation as may be determined by the board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants 
shall be appointed in such manner and for such terms and com- 
“pensation as may be determined from time to time by the Board 
of - Trustees. 
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ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
At each annual meeting ten trustees shall be elected for terms of 
three years each. The board may fill any vacancy, however 
created, occurring among the officers or members of the Board 
of Trustees for the unexpired term. The board shall elect a chair- 
man annually. He shall preside at the meetings of the board and 
shall be ex officio a member of all committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have general 
direction of the work of the Association and shall administer the 
funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association at the 
annual meeting and at such other times as the Association may 
require. 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by the 
board, which shall consist of seven members of the board. Such 
committee shall have the powers and perform the duties of the 
Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board. Three 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman 
and such other members as shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such 
a committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided for 
by the board. 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of probation and parole services from 
the various sections of the country. The council shall consist of 
thirty or more members who shall be appointed by the president 
in such manner that the terms of one-third of the members shall 
expire on December thirty-first of each year. Members shall serve 
for terms of three years and until their successors are appointed. 
A vacancy may be filled by the president at any time for the 
unexpired term. The council shall elect its officers at its annual 
meeting to be held as determined by the council. The council 
shall make recommendations to the Board of Trustees with regard 
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to all matters concerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed by the president each year to nominate 
candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be authorized 
by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed 
by the president, unless otherwise directed by the Association or 
by the board. 


ARTICLE X MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
third Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may 
be determined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held as 
determined by the trustees. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. 
Meetings of the Board of Trustees shall be held at such times 
and places as the board may determine. One-third of the mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
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Program 


National Probation and Parole Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclu- 

sively engaged in the effort to extend and improve 
probation and parole service, juvenile and other special- 
ized courts for effective dealing with child and family 
problems. It is concerned with the coordination of pro- 
bation, parole and institutional work, and interested in 
all measures for constructive social treatment and the 
prevention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1) a nationwide membership of probation and parole workers, 
judges and citizens interested in the successful application 
of basic principles of the social treatment of crime and 
delinquency ; 


2) an active continuing board of trustees made up of prominent 
judges, probation and parole executives, and representative 
citizens ; 


3) an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


In its working program the Association: 


1) conducts city and statewide surveys of courts, probation 
and parole departments; prepares reports; organizes and 
cooperates with local committees and agencies to maintain 
and develop effective probation, parole and social court 
organization ; 


2) drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole and 
juvenile courts, and assists in securing the enactment of 
these laws; 


3) aids judges and probation and parole executives in securing 
competent officers, and assists officers and other qualified 
persons in obtaining placements; 
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4) promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and co- 
operates with state departments and associations ; 


5) conducts national conferences and assists with special con- 
ferences and institutes for training workers; 


6 


~~ 


carries on a research program for the study of practical 
problems in this field ; 


7) serves as a clearinghouse for information and literature on 
probation, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, 
and crime prevention, for the entire country; 


8) publishes a bimonthly magazine with informative articles; 
the Yearbook, with addresses and reports of the annual 
conferences; a Directory of Probation and Parole Officers 
in the United States and Canada; summaries of juvenile 
court, probation and parole legislation; case record forms; 
reports of surveys and studies; and practical leaflets and 
pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. 
Each member receives the bimonthly magazine Focus 
and the Yearbook upon request. 

Membership categories: active, $3 with the Yearbook, 
$2 without the Yearbook; contributing, $10; supporting, 
$25; sustaining, $100; patron, $1000 or over. 

The Association is supported entirely by membership 
dues and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently 
needed to meet the growing needs of the work and the 
many requests for assistance from courts and communi- 
ties all over the country. Contributions to the Association 
are deductible from income tax returns. 
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